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In London y to which he immediately proteeded^ he met with a friendly re- 
ception from lord Auckland, to whom he had become known during hit iDrd- 
ihip's residence at ambaisador at the Hague, and who now. exerted himself so 
uarmly in his fEivour, that he was, in the course of a few months, appointed to 
succeed Dr Campbell, as professor of divinity in the JMEarischal college, Aber- 
deen ; to which honourable appointment was soon after added, that of principal 
of the same college. 

We are informed by the writer of tlie life of Dr Brown, in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, that '' tliis new professorship imposed upon him a very 
serious task, that of composing a course of theological lectures, extend, 
ing over fire sessions. After a review of the different systems of religion 
which lay claim to a divine origin, he discussed most amply the evidences 
and doctrines of natural religion. He then proceeded to Hie evidences of re- 
vealed religion, of which he gave a very full and learned view. The christiar 
scheme formed the next suhject of an inquiry, in which the peculiar doc 
trines of Christianity were very extensively unfolded. Christian ethics were 
also explained ; and it formed part of his original plan, to treat of all the 
great controversies that have agitated the religious world. This portion of the 
course was not, however, completed.'* Besides attending to the duties of his 
chair, and of his principality, Dr Brown officiated as one of the ministers of 
the West church in Aberdeen. A volume of his sermons appeared in 1803. 
He also occasionally attended the General Assembly, where his manly eloquence 
and impressive mode of speaking, caused him to be listened to with great re- 
spect, though he never arrived at the character of a leader. While discharging 
every public duty with zeal and efficacy, he did not neglect his favourite pur- 
suits of literature. In 1809, he published ''Philemon, or the Progress of 
Virtue, a poem," Edinburgh, 9 vols, octavo; and in 1816, appeared his 
greatest literary effort, " An Essay on the Exiatenoe of a Supreme Creator,'^ 
Aberdeen, 3 vols, octavo. The latter was the successful competing essay, 
among fifty, for Burnet's first prize of ^£1350; the second, of j8400, being 
awarded to Dr Sumner, afterwards bishop of Chester. Dr Browa also wrote a 
few pamphlets upon passing occurrences, political and otherwise ; and one or 
two articles in Latin, relating to formalities in the university over which he 
presided. His last considerable work was " A Comparative View of Chris- 
tianity, and of the other Forms of Religion which have existed, and still exist 
in the World, particularly with regard to their Moral Tendency," Edinburgh, 
2 vols. ocUvo, 1626. 

In addition to the preferments already mentioned, Dr Brown was honoured, 
in 1800, with the appointment of chaplain in ordinary to the king; and, in 
1804, was nominated dean of the Chapel-royal, and of the order of the 
Thistle. He was, last of all, in 1625, appointed to read the Gordon course 
of lectures on practical religion, in th6 Marischal college. Though thus 
bearing such a multiplicity of offices, Dr Brown was, upon principle, opposed 
to pluralities, and was, perhaps, only tempted to transgress the rule in his 
own case, by the want of adequate endowments for his two chief offices, those 
of divinity professor and of principaL 

Dr Brown died. May 11, 1830, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. Be- 
tides his great talents and acquirements, he was characterized by many excel- 
lent personal qualities. His mind was altogether of a manly cast ; and, though 
lionoured with the regards of a court, he was incapable of cowering to mere 
rank and station. With some warmtli of temper, he was open, sincere, and 
generous, and entertained sentiments of unbounded liberality towards his 

fellow creatures, of all ranks, and of all countries. 
I. 2 s 
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BfiOWN, Thomas y a distingniriied modern phikMOphica] writer, the flon of Uio 
Rer. Samuel Brown, minister of the paruh of Kirlonabredc in the rtewarty of 
Kirkcudbright, was born at the manse of ttiat parish, January 9, 1778. Deprived 
of his father when between one and two yean old, Thomas Brown was conveyed 
to Edinburgh, where for some years he lived under the diarge of his widowed 
mother. By her he was taught the elements of learning at a singularly early 
nge, acquiring the whole alphabet, it is said, by one effort, or, to use other words, 
in one lesson, and every thing else with the same omtising facility. When between 
four and five years of ng^, he was able to read ihe scriptures, and also, it would 
appear, partly to understand them ; one day, ot that period of his life, he was 
found sitting on the floor of his mother^s parlom*, with a large family bible on 
his knee, which he was dividing into different parts witli his hand ; being asked 
jocularly if he intended to preach, and was now choosing a text, he said, *' No, 
I mn only wishing to see what the evangelists difl^r in ; for they do not all give 
the same account of Christ.^' From the kindly tutelage of his mother he was 
removed in the seventh year of his age, and placed by his maternal unde, Captain 
Smith, in a school at Camberwell, from which in a diort time he was transfer!^ 
to one at Chis\rick, where he continued for some years. In these and two other 
academies he spent the years between seven and fburteen, and acquired a perfM 
classical education. In 1792, he returned to the maternal roof at Edinburgh, 
and commenced a course of attendance at the University. At this period of his 
life he was deeply rend in the English belles lettres, and had even collected a 
considerable library, which, however, was lost at sea in its passage from England 
to Scotland. Having gone to Liverpool to spend the vacation of 1793 with 
some friends, he became, boy os he was, the intimate friend of Dr Gmrie, 
the amiable biographer of Burns, who is believed to have been the first 
cause of his directing his mind to metaph3fsica} studies by placing in his hands 
the first volumes of Professor Dugald Stewart^s ** Elements of the Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mind,*' then just published. The impressions he ^oeived 
from this work were deepened next winter, when he attended its author's 
prelections in the moral philosophy class at Edinburgh college. Yet, much as 
he admired Professor Stewart, he did not fail, even at the early age of sixteen, 
to detect that deficiency of analysis, which oflen lurics under the majestically 
flowing veil of his language and imagery. According to the late Dr. Welsh, 
whose very pleasing memoir of Dr Brown is here followed, the scholar took an 
oarly opportunity of presenting to Ins master a few remorlcs which he hod thrown 
together in reference to one of his theories. *' Those who remember the digni- 
fied demeanour of Mr Stewart in his dass, whidi was calculated to convey the 
idea of one of those great and gifted men who were seen among the groves of 
the Academy, wiU duly appreciate the boldness of our young philosopher. With ^ 
great modesty he read his observations ; to which Mr Stewart, witli a candour 
that was to be expected from a philosopher, but which not the less on that ao- 
count did him infinite honour, listened patiently, and then, with a smile of won- 
der and admiration, read to him a letter which he had received from the 
distinguished M. Prevost of Geneva, containing die same argument which Dr 
Brown had stated.'' Tliis delightful incident was the commencement of an ac- 
quaintance between the master and the pupil, which led to more intimate rela- 
iionf , and only ended with the death of Ihr Brown. The varied and profound 
acquirements of this extraordinary young man, soon attracted to him the atten- 
tion and friendship of many other personages, distinguished by academic rank 
and literary reputation, espedally Professors Robison, Playfair, and Black, and 
Messrs Homer, Leyden, Reddie, and Ersldne. Ere he had completed his 
twentieth year, he was led, by the spirit of pliilosophical inquiry, to write *' Ob- 
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flervatioiu upon Dr DarRrin's Zoonomi V in a pamphlet wliich far Burpaased the ' 
woik which had- called it forth. It appeared in 17 08, and, while it exdted 
astonifhrnent in those who knew the yean of ^ author, was reoeiyed in other 
qoarters as the woiIe of a veteran in -philosophy. Dr. WeUi joitly characterises 
it as one of the most renunkable exempli&cations of piemature intellect whidi 
has ever heen exhibited, and states that, though unfortunate in its object, and the 
exposure of an unworthy production, it is found to contain the germ of all Dr 
Brown's subsequent discoveries as -to nund, and <^ those principles of philoso- 
phising by vdiich he was guided in his future inquiries. Ihr Brown at this time 
belonged to an association of young men, which, wiiether from its peculiar object, 
the celebrity since acquired by several of its members, or one remarkable reeiUi of 
its existence, must be acknowledged as possessing no ordinary claims to attention. 
It was called the Academy of PbyBics, and its object is described in the minutes 
of its first meeting to have been, '* the investigation of nature, the laws by whidi 
her phenomena are regulated, and the history of opinions concerning these laws." 
The first memheni were Messrs Brougham, Erskine, Reddie, Brown, Rogerson, 
Birbedc, Logan, and Leyden ; to whom weitr afterwards joined Lord Webb Sey- 
mour, the Rev. Sydney Smith, and Messrs Homer, Jefflrey, and Gillespie. The 
Academy prosecuted its investigations with great assiduity and success for about 
three years ; like many other dubs, the spirit in which it was originated began 
to diange with tlie changed yeass, and altered views of its members ; it flagged, 
failed, and was finally broken up. The remarkable result of its existence, above 
alluded to^ was the establishmeat of the Edinburgh Review. The first writers 
in this work were Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, Homer, and Brown. The 
leadiog artide of the second number, upon Kant's philosophy, was by the last of 
these gentlemen. Mr. Brown, however, did not long continue to contribute ; a 
misunderstanding with the gentleman who superintended the publication of the 
third number, regarding some liberties taken with one of his artides, was the 
cause of his retirement. Brown's first ideas aa to a profession, led him to chooso 
the bar, and for a twelyemonth he prosecuted the dry studies of the law. An 
ittsunnountable r^ugnance, however, to this pursuit caused him afterwards to 
study medieiae. He obtained his degree of M.D. in 1803, on which occasion he 
was honoured with the highest commendations from Br Gregory, not only for his 
profidency in medical learning, but for the amasingly fluent and elegant style of 
his Latinity, of which no one could judge better than that learned professor, him- 
self adtnowledged to be the best Latinist of his time in Scotland. Previous to 
this period, namely in 1800, when he was only twenty-two years of age, his friends 
had, unsuccessfully, endeavoured to obtain for him the chair of rhetoric ; but a 
system by which the dergy of the university seat wore almost invariably preferred 
to the vacant chtdrs, blasted his hopes on this occasion. This disappointment, with 
his antipathy to the courtly party of the church, by which it was patronized, 
seems to have inspired him with a vehement aversion to a system, whidi can only be 
palliated by a consideration of the narrow stipends then enjoyed by the dergy, 
and the propriety of enriching, by this oblique means, the prospects which were to 
induce men of abilities to enter the church. Upon the promotion of Mr Playfair to 
the chair of Natural Philosophy, Mr Leslie competed for the vacant chair of Mathe- 
matics with a clergyman whoso attainments in that study, though more than respect- 
able, certainly could not be placed on an equality with those of the opposing candi- 
date. The church party, knowing that they could not mako out any superior 
qualifications in their candidate on the score of mathematics, endeavoured to 
produce the same effect by depredating Mr Leslie's qualifications on the score of 
religion. Their proof lay in a note to Mr Leslie's essay on heat, containing an 
expression of approbation respecting Hume's doctrine of causation. The can- 
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ratty ifhidi lay in the toim-oouncily was the cause of great excitement in the 
literary world, and for tome time abscmbed every other topic of discourse in 
Edinbuigh. Dr Brown was tempted by his feelings on this subject to come for- 
ward widi an essay, disproring the inferences which were drawn from Mr Les- 
lie's note ; an essay which, in a subsequent edition, he expanded into a complete 
treaUse on cause and oflbct Through the influence of this powerfid appeal, and 
other simiLir expressions of public feeling, the patrons of the chair ^vere shamed 
for once out of their usual practice, and Mr Leslie received the appointment 
Dr Brown had before this period published two volumes of miscellaneous poems, 
which, though they did not meet with brilliant suooen, are yet to be admired as the 
eHhsions of an ingenious and graceful mind. In 1 803, immediately aflter re- 
ceiving his diploma, he began to practise as a physician, and he had hitherto 
met with considerable success. He was now (1806) taken into partnership by 
Dr Gregory, and for some time his attention was occupied more exclusively by 
his profession than was at all agreeable to one disposed like him to give up 
worldly advantages for the sake of a darling study. The prospect of an occupa- 
tion more germane to his mind, opened up to him in the ^vinter of 1 808-9, 
when the state of Mr Stewarts health induced him to request the services of Mr 
Brown as his temporary substitute. The lectures which he delivered in this ca- 
pacity attracted much attention, on account of their marvellous display of pro- 
found and original thought, of copious reading, of matchlen ingenuity, and of 
the most admirable elocution; this last accomplishment having been acquired by 
Dr Brown in the ordinary coune of his school studies. " The Moral Philosophy 
Class at this period presented a very striking aspect It was not a crowd of 
youthful students led into transports of admiration by the ignorant entlmsiasm of 
tlie moment ; distinguished members of the bench, of the bar, and of the pulpit, 
were daily present to witnen the powers of this rising philosopher. Some of 
the most eminent of the professors were to be seen mixing with the students, and 
Mr Piayfair, in particular, was present at every lecture. The originality, and 
depdT, and eloquence of the lectiues, had a very marked effect upon the young 
men attending the university, in leading them to metaphysical speculationSb"—- 
Welsh's Memoir. The effect of these exhibitions was so great, that when Mr 
Stewart, two years ajfter, expressed a wish to have Di* Brown officially conjoined 
to him in the chair of Moral Philosophy, die usual influence in favour of tlie 
clergy was overcome with little difficulty. From the commencement of the 
session of 1810-11, he acted as the substitute of Mr Stewart, who now retued 
to the country; and what is certainly very wonderful, he wrote the whole of his 
first course of lectures during the evenings which preceded the days on which 
they were delivered. After the first and most difficult step had been got over, 
Dr Brown obtained a little leisure to cultivate that poetical vein which had all 
along been one of his own fiivourite exercises of thought; and accordingly, in 
1814, he published his laigest versified work entitled "TAe Paradise of Co- 
quettes."*^ As this poem appeared anonymously, its success, which was considera- 
ble, must have given him high gpratification. He was, therefore, tempted next 
year to bring forth another under Uie title of ^* The Wanderer in Norway,^^ 
Tlie health of Dr Brown had never been good ; and it was now the annual cus- 
tom of this amiable and gifled being to retire during the summer vacation to 
some sequestered and beautiful nook of his romantic native land, in order to 
enjoy the country air and exercise. Sometimes he would plant himself in some 
Swiss-like spot, hanging between Highland and Lowland, sudi as the village of 
Logic in Glendevon. At other times he would lose himself in the woody soli- 
tudes of Dunkeld. He had all his life a fondneu for romantic and rugged 
scenery, amidst whidi he would occasionally expose himself to considerable risksi 
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Walkiug was his favourite exercise, as he was thus able to pause and admire a 
rock, a wild flower, a brook, or whatever else of beautiful presented itself. To 
his gende and afiectionate heart, one object always appeded with irresistible 
power — namely, a cottage smoking amidst trees : he never could pass a scene of 
that kind without pausing to ruminate upon the inexplicable sympathy which it 
seems to find in almost every breast Though possessing a heart as open as 
day light, the weakly health of J)r Brown, and the abstraction of his studies, seem 
to have checked that exuberant feeling which assumes the form called love: it is 
the impression of one of his surviving friends that he never experienced that sensa^ 
tion, at least to any extent worthy of the name. His affections were devoted to 
his- mother, his sisters, nature, books, studies, literary fame. He seemed to have 
none for ''the sex.» In 1817, his feelings sustained a dreadful sliodc in the 
death of the former relative, who had been his first instructress, and to whom he 
boro an affection bordering upon reverence. Her remains were first placed in a 
vault in Edinburgh ; and at the end of the winter-session moved to the family 
burying-ground in the old church-yard of JKirkmabredc This romantic and 
secluded spot Dr BroHn had always viewed with great interest. A few years 
before, in visiting his father's grave, he hod been-altogether overcome, and when 
he saw the earth closing in upon all that remained of a mother that was so dear 
to him, " and the long grassy mantle cover all,» his distress was such as to affect 
every person who saw liim. In 1818, Dr Brown published a poetical tale, en- 
titled '* Agnes." But his reputation in tJiis walk of literature was not on tlie 
increase. His mind by no means wanted poetical feeling and imagery ; but he 
never could prevent the philoeopher from intruding upon his warmest visions, 
and accordingly there is a decided tameness in all his verses. It may be said, 
tliat, if he had not been a great philosopher, he would have been a greater poet ; 
and, on the other hand, if he had not attempted poetry, at least his living re- 
putation OS a philosopher would have been somewhat enhanced. Towards the end 
of 1819, the ill health of Dr Brown began to assume oh alarming aspect, and 
early in the ensuing year he found himself so weak as to be obliged to appoint 
a substitute to deliver his lectures. This substitute was Mr John Stewart, an- 
other of the devotees of science, and, like himself, destined soon to sink prema- 
turely beneath the weight of intellectual exertion. Of Brown it might truly be 
said, that an active spirit had worn out the slender and attenuated frame in 
which it was enshrined. At the recommendation of his physicians, he took a 
voyage to London, and established himself at Brompton, tlien a healthy village 
in the vicinity, but now nearly involved in the spreading masses of the great 
city. Here he gradually grew weaker and weaker, until the 2d of April, when 
he gently breathed his lost '* Dr Brown," says his reverend biographer, " was 
in height ratlier above the middle size, about five feet nine inches ; his chest 
broad and round ; his hair brown ; his features regular ; liis forehead large and 
prominent ; his eyes daric grey, well formed, with very long eye-lashes, which 
gave them a very soft and pleasing expression ; his nose might be said to be a 
mixture of the Roman and Grecian, and his mouth and chin bore a striking re- 
semblance to those of the Buonaparte family. ^ The expression of his counte- 
nance altogether was that of calm reflection. * * His temper was remarkably 
good ; so ])erfect was the command he had over it, that he was scarcely ever 
heard to say an unkind word. Whatever provocation he received, he always 
consulted the dignity of his OAvn character, and never gave way to anger. Yet 
he never allowed any one to treat him with disrespect ; and his pupils must re- 
member the efl^ of a single look in producing, instantaneously, tiie most per- 
fect silence in his class. * * At a very early period, Dr Brown formed those 
opinions in regard to government to which he adhered to the end of his life. 
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Though he was not led to take any actiTO pari in politics^ lie felt the liveliest 
inteieet in the great questions of the day, and his zeal for the diffusion of know- 
ledge and of liberal <^lnioD, \Ta8 not greater Uian his indignation at every at- 
tempt to impede it. The most perfect toleration of all liberal opinions, and an 
unshackled liberty of the press, were the two subjects in which he seemed to 
take the most interest, and which he seemed to consider as most essential to 
national happiness and prosperity. In his judgment upon every political ques- 
tion, he was determined solely by its bearings upon the welfare of the human 
race ; and he was very fyx from uniformly approving of the measures of tlie 
party to which he was generally understood to belong. Indeed, he oilen said, 
that liberty, in ScotUind at least, suffered more from the Whigs than tiie Tories — 
in allusion to the departure he conceived to be sometimes made from professed 
principles with a view to present advantage. * * He was intimately ac 
quainted with the principles of almost all the fine arts, and in many of Oxem 
showed that practice only was wanting to ensure perfection in his powers of exe» 
cution. His acquaintance with languages was great: French, Italian, and 
German, he read with the same .ease as English. Ho read aUo Spanish and 
Portuguese, tliough not so fluently. * « « Among the more prominent 
features of Dr Brown's character, may be enumerated ilie greatest gentleness, 
and kindness, and deHcacy of mind, united with the noblest independence of 
spirit ; a generous admiration of every thing affectionate or exalted in character ; 
a manly contempt for every thing mean ; a detestation for every thing that even 
bordered on tyranny and oppresnon ; a truly British love of liberty, and the 
most ardent desire for the diffbsion of knowledge, and happiness, and virtue, 
among mankind. In private life he was possessed of almost every quality which 
renders society delightful, and was indeed remarkable for nothing more tiian for 
the love of home and the happiness he shed around him there. It was ever his 
strongest wish to make every one who was with him happy ; liis exquisite deli- 
cacy of perception gave him a quick Ibre^^ling of whatever might be hurtful 
to any one ; and his mi, his varied Information, his dastical taste, and, above 
all, his mild and gentlemanly manners, and his truly philosophic evenness (^tem- 
per, diffused around him the purest and most refined enjoyment. Of almost' 
universal knowledge, acquired by the most extensive reading, and by wide inter* 
course with the world, there was no topic of conversation to which he seemed a 
stranger. * * * In the philosophic love of truth, and in the patient investigaiion 
of it, Dr Brown may be pronounced as at least equal, and in subtility of intellect and 
powers of analysis, as superior to any metaphysidaa that ever existed. The 
predominating quality in his intellectual character was unquestionably his power 
of analysing, the most necessary of all qualities to a metaphysician. It is im 
possible, indeed, to turn to any page in his writings that does not contain some 
feat of ingenuity. States of mind that had been looked upon fur ages as reduced 
to the last degree of simplicity, and as belonging to those facts in our constitu. 
tion which the most sceptical could not doubt, and the most subtile could not 
explain, he brought to the crucible, and evolved from their simpler elements. 
For the most complicated and puzzling questions that our mysterious and almost 
inscrutable nature presents, he fouui a quick and easy solution. The knot that 
thousands had left in despair, as too complicated for mortal hand to undo, and 
which others, more presumptuous, had cut in twain, he unloosed with unrivalled 
dexterity. The enigmas which a false philosophy had so long propounded, and 
which, because they were not solved, had made victims of many of the finest and 
most highly gifted men of our race, he at last succeeded in unriddling.'* Dr 
Brown's lectures were published after his death, in 4 volumes, 8vo, and have 
deservedly obtained a high reputation. An account of his life and writings has 
been published in one volume 6vo> by the late Rev. Dr. David Welsh. 
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BBUCE, Jambb, a celebrated traveller^ bom on Uie 14th of Deeember, 1730, 
at Kinnaird, in the oounty of Stirling. Bruce wtti by birtli a gentleman, and 
might even be considered as nobly descended. He was the eldest son of David 
Bruce, Esq. of Kinnaird, who was in turn the son of David Hay of Woodcock- 
dale, in Linlithgowshire, (descended from an old and respectable branch of the 
Hays of Enrol,) and of Helen Bruce, the heiress of Kinnaird, wlu> traced her 
pedigree to that noble Norman &mily, wfaidi, in the fourteenth century, gave a 
king to Scotland. It will thus be d)served that the traveller*s paternal name 
had been changed from Hay to Bruce, for the sake of succession to Kinnaird. 
The traveller was extremely rain regarding his alliance te the hero of Bannock- 
bum, insomuch as to teU his engraver, on one occasion, that he conceived him- 
self entitled to use royal livery I He took it very ill to be reminded, as he fre- 
quently was, that, in reality, he was not a Bruce; but a Hay, and, though the 
heir of Une, not the heir male of even that branch of the family which he repre- 
sented. In truth, the real Bruoes of Kinnabd, his grandmother's ancestors, were but 
descended from a cadet of a cadet of ihe royal linnily of Bruce, and, as it ivili be 
observed, sprung oflT before the family be^me royal, though not before it had 
intermarried with royalty. His mother was tiie daughter of James Graham, Esq. 
of Airth, dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and judge of tlie High Court of 
Admiralty in Scotland— a man distinguished by his abilities and respected for 
his public and private virtues. Unfortunately, the traveller lost his mother at 
the early age of three years—^most the only woridly loss which cannot be fully 
compensated. His father marrying a second time; had an additional family of 
six sons and two daughters. In his earliest years, instead of the' robust frame 
and bold disposition which he possessed in manhood, Bruce was of weakly health 
and gentle temperament. At the age of eight years, a desire of giving his heiiv 
apparenl the best possible education, and peihaps also the pain of seeing one 
motherless child amidst the more fortunate offspring of a second union, induced 
his father to send him to London, to be placed under the friendly care of his 
undo, counsellor Hamilton. In that agreeable situation he spent the years 
between eight and twelve, when he was transferred to the public school at Har- 
row, then conducted by Dr Cox. Here he won the esteem of his instructors, as 
well as of many other individuals, by the extraordinary aptitude ^vith which he 
acquired a knowledge of classic literature, and the singularly sweet and amiable 
dii^positions which he always manifested. To this reputation, his weakly health, 
and the fear that he was destined, like his mother, to an early grave, seems to 
have given a hue of tenderness, which is seldom manifested for merely devei- 
scholars. The gentleness of his character, the result solely of bad health, led 
him at this early period of his life to contemplate the profession of a clergyman ; 
a choice in which he might, moreover, be farther satisfied, from a recollection 
of his ancestor, Robert Bruce of Kinnaird, who was the leading divine in Scot- 
land little more than a century before. So completely, however, do the mincb 
of men take colour from their physical constitution, tliat on his health becoming 
confirmed with advancing manhood, this tame choice was abandoned for some- 
thing of a bolder character ; whidi, in Its turn, appears to have given way, in 
still further increased strength, for sometliikig bolder still He left Harrow, with 
the diaracter of a first-mte scholar, in May 1746, and, after spending another 
year at an academy, in the study of French, arithmetic, and geometry, returned, 
May 1747, to Kinnaird, where he spent some months in the sports of the field, 
for which he suddenly contracted a deep atod lasting attachment. It was now 
determined that he should prepare himself for the profession of an advocate ; a 
road to disfcinGtion, which, as it was almost the only one left to Scotland by the 
Union, was Hien, and at a much later period, assumed by an immense proportion 
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of the young Scottish gentry, lie entered, in the winter of 1 7 47 , as a student 
in the college of Edinburgh, and attended the lectures on dril law, Scottish law, 
and uniirersal history. But the study was not congenial to his mind. ** In vain 
he pored oyer distinctions which he did not remember, and puzzled himself with 
points of which ho could not comprehend the importance. An ardent admirer 
of trutli and simplicity, he very rashly conceived that, in the studies which his 
father had proposed for him, he could worship neither the one nor the other ; 
moreoTer, while, in filial obedience, he hung his bewildered head over his law 
books, his youthful heart was apparently devoted to lovelier and more congenial 
objects, for on the leaves of ' Elementa Juris Civilis Heineccii,' on which stands 
the name of *' James Bruce, 1749/' we find written in the middle of some very 
grave maxims, * Bella ingrata, io morir6 !' with other equally love-sick senti- 
ments ftom Metastasio and Ariosta''— Head*« Life of Bruce. A return of bad 
health relieved him from tliis bondage. He was remanded to Kinnaird for 
exercise and air ; and for several years he remained undetermined as to his 
future course of life. Be it remarked, there might have been no necessity for 
his leaving the paternal home in search of fortune, had not the number of his 
father's second family diminished his prospects of wealth from that souree. 
Having at length resolved upon going to India, at that time a more adventurous 
field than it has since become, he left Scotland, July 1753, in the twenty-third 
year of Ills age, and arriving in London, was received in tlie kindest manner by 
those friends with whom he had formerly resided. While waiting for the pei^ 
mission of the East India directors to settle there as a free trader, he was intro- 
duced to Adriana Allan, the beautiful and most amiable daughter of a wealthy 
wine-merchant deceased. An attachment to this young lady, which soon proved 
mutual, once more changed his destination in life. On maldng known his feel- 
ings to the surviving parent of his mistress, it was suggested that, in marrying 
her, he might also wed himself to the exceUent business left by her father. 
Love easily overcame every scruple he might entertain regarding this scheme ; 
and accordingly, on the 3rd February, 1754, he was married to Miss Allan. 
For some months, Bruce enjoyed the society of this excellent creature, and dur- 
ing that time he applied himself to business with an enthusiasm borrowed from 
love. But, unfortunately, the health of his partner began to decline. It was 
found necessary that she should visit the south of France for a milder climate. 
Bruce accompanied her on this melancholy journey. Consumption outstripped 
the speed ivith which they travelled. She was unable to move beyOnd Paris. 
There, after a week's suflering, she died in his arms. By this event, the destiny 
of Bruce was once more altered. The tie which bound him to trade — almost to 
existence, was broken. He seems to have now thought it necessary that he 
should spend a life of travel Abandoning the cares of business to his partner, 
atad resolving to take an early opportunity of giving up his share altogether, he 
applied himself to the study of tlie Spanish and Portuguese languages, and also 
improved his skiU in drawing, under a master of the name of Bonneau, recom- 
mended to him by Mr (afterwards Sir Robert) Strange. Before this time he 
had chiefly cultivated that part of dravring which relates to the science of fortifi- 
cation, in hopes that he might, on some emergency, find it of use in military 
sendee. But views of a more extensive kind now induced him to study drawing 
in general, and to obtain a correct taste in painting. This notice of his appli- 
cation to the study of drawing we have given in the words of his biographer 
( Dr Murray ), because it was long and confidently reported by those who wished 
to lessen his reputation, that he was totally and incorrigibly ignorant of the art 
In July 1757, he sailed for Portugal, landed at Corunna, and soon reached 
Lisbon. He was much struck by the ways of tlie Portuguese, many of which 
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are directly opposite to those of all other nations. A Portuguese geotieman, 
showing out a friend, walks before him to the door ; a Portuguese boatman rows 
with his face to the front of the Tossel, and lands stem foremost ; when a man 
and woman ride on honeback, the woman is foremost,. and sits with her face to 
the right side of the animaL And what, in Bruoe's opinion, accounted for all 
this contrariety, the children are rocked in cradles which more from head to 
foot. From Portugal, after four month's stay, Bruce travelled into Spain, where 
he also spent a considerable time. The sight of the remains of Moorish gran- 
deur here inspired him with the wish of writing an account of the domination 
of that people in Spain ; but he found the materials inaccessible tlirough the 
jealousy of the goremment. Learing Spain, he traversed France, yisited Brus- 
sels, and, passing through Holland into Gei-niony, there witnessed the battle of 
Creyelt. JEletuming by Rotterdam, he receired intelligence of the death of 
his father, by which event he became laird of Kinnaird. The property he thus 
acquired was soon after considerably increased by the establishment of the Car- 
ron company, which was supplied with coal from his mines. He now employed 
liiinself in studying the Arabic language, a brandi of knowledge then little 
regarded in Britain. In 1761, he withdrew entirely from the wine trade. 
About this time, Bruce formed an acquaintance with Mr Pitt, ( the elder,) then 
at the head of affairs, to whom he proposed a scheme for making a descent upon 
Spain, against which country Britain was expected to declare war. Though 
Uiis project came to notliing, Lord Halifax had marked the enterprising genius 
of this Scottish gentleman, and proposed to him to signalise the commencement 
of the new reign by making discoveries in Africa. It was not part of this pro- 
posal that lie diould attempt to reach the source of the Nile ; tliat prodigious 
exploit, which had baffled the genius of the civUised world for thousands of yean, 
seemed to Lord Halifax to be reserved for some more experienced person ; his 
lordship now only spoke of discoveries on the coast of Barbary, which had then 
been surveyed, and that imperfectly, by only one British traveller, Dr Shaw. 
For this end, Bruce was appointed to be consul at Algiers. In an interview 
with Geoige III., with whldi he was honoured before setting out, his Majesty 
requested him to take drawings of the ruins of ancient architecture which he 
should discover in the course of his travels. It having been provided that he 
should spend some time by the way in Italy, he set out for that country in June 
176 3. He visited Rome, Naples, and Florence, and fitted himself by surveying 
the works of ancient art, for the observations he was* to make upon kindred 
objects in Africa. Here he formed an acquaintance with a native of Bologna, 
name Luigi Balugani, whom he engaged to attend him in his travels, in the 
capacity of an artist He at length sailed from Leghorn to Algiers, which ho 
reached in March 1763. All Pacha, who then acted as Dey in this barbarous 
state, was a savage character, not unlike the celebrated personage of the same 
name, whom Lord Byron introduced to European notice. An injudicious yield- 
ing to his will, on the part of the English- government, who changed a consul 
at his request, had just given an additional shade of insolence and temerity to 
his character ; and he expected to tyrannise over Bruce as over one of his own 
officers. The intrepidity of the new consul, it may be imagined, was, under 
such circumstances, called into frequent action. He several times bearded this 
lion in his very den, always apparently indebted for his safety to the very auda- 
city which might have been expected to provoke his ruin. A good idea of the 
true British fortitude which he exerted under such circumstances, may be gained 
from a letter to Lord Halifax, in which, after recommending forcible measures, 
which would have been highly dangerous to his own personal security, he says, 
— " I myself have received from a friend some private intimations to consult my 
1. 2T 
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omi safety and escape. The advice u impracticable, nor would I take i% were 
it not 80. Your lordBbip may depend upon it, that till I have the king's orders, 
or find that I can be ^f no fbrther service here, nothing will make me leave 
Algiers but foice. One brother has already, this war, had the honour to lose 
his life in the service of his country. Two others, besides myself, are still in it, 
and if any accident should happen to me, as is most probable from these lawless 
butdiers, all I beg of his Majesty is that ho will graciously please to extend his 
favour to the survivors, if deserving, and that he will make this city an example 
to others, how they violate public faith and the law of national' It is this con- 
stancy and firmness, in postponing the consideration of danger to the considera- 
tion of duty, which has mainly tended to exalt the Btitish character above those 
of other nations. Bruce weathered every danger, till August 1765, when, 
being relieved by the arrival of another consul, he left this piratical stronghold, 
and began to prosecute his researches along the coast of Africa. Landing at 
Bono, he paid a visit to Utica, " out of respect to the memory of Cato,'> and 
then, ivifli a proper retinue for iiis protection, penetrated into the interior of the 
kingdoms of Algiers and Tmiis. On die borders of these states, he found a 
tribe named the Welled Sidi Boogannim, who are exempted from taxes on con- 
dition of their living exclusively upon lions ; a means of keeping down those 
enemies of the public Dr Shaw, tlie only British predecessor of Bruce in this 
line of research, had been much laughed at, and even openly scouted, for having 
hinted at the existence of such a custom. His friends at Oxford thought it a 
subversion of the established order of tilings, that a man should eat a lion, when 
it had long passed as almost the peculiar province of the lion to eat the man. 
Bruce was exactly the man to go the more boldly forward when such a lion was 
in the way. 

He thus alludes, in his o^vn travels, to the foolisli scepticism with which Dr Shaw's 
statement had been received : ** With all submission to the learned University, I 
will not dispute the lion's title to eating men ; but since it is not founded upon 
patent, no consideration will make me stifle tlie merit of the Willid Sidi Boogannim, 
^\ho have turned the chase upon the enemy. It is a historical fact, and I will not 
permit the public to bemisledby a misrepresentation of it On thecontrary, I do aver, 
in the face of these fantastic prejudices, that I have ate the flesh of lions, that is, 
part of three lions, in the tents of the Willid Sidi Boogannim." This is certainly 
a notable enough specimen of the contra audientior ito. After having traversed 
the whole of these states, and taken dramngs of every anticjuity which he es- 
teemed worthy of notice, ho moved further west to Tripoli, where he was received 
with great kindness by Mr Fraser of Lovat, British consul at that place. From 
Tripoli he dispatched the greater part of his drawings to Smyrna, by which pre- 
caution they were saved from the destruction wliich must have otherwise been 
their fate. Crossing the Gulf of Sidra, which mokes a considerable sweep into 
the northern coast of Africa, Bruce now reached Bengado, the ancient Berenice 
built by Ptolemy Fhiladelphus. From this place he travelled to Ftolemata, where, 
finding the plague raging, he was obliged to embark hastily in a Greek vessel 
which he hired to carry him to Crete, litis was perhaps the most unlucky step 
he took during the whole of his career. The vessel was not properly provided 
with ballast; the sails defied the management of the ignorant man who professed 
to steer it ; it had not therefore got far from shore when a storm drove it to lee- 
ward, and it struck upon a rock near the harbour of Bengazi. Bruce took to 
the boat, along with a great number of the other passengers ; but finding that it 
could not survive, and fearing lest he should be ovenvhelmed by a multitude of 
drowning wretches, he saw it necessary to commit himself at once to the sea, and 
endeavour to swim ashore. In this attempt, after sufiering much from the vio- 
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lenoe of the Buif, he waa at List suooesfuL He had only, ho^verer, become ex- 
posed to greater dangerB, A plundering party of Arabs came to make proy of 
the wrecked yessel, and his Turldsh clothing excited their worst feelings. After 
much fiufl^ring he got back to Bengasi, but mth the loss of all his baggage, in- 
cluding many raluable instruments and drawings. Fortunately, the master of a 
French sloop, to whom he had rendered a kindness at Algiers, happened to be 
lying in that port. Through the grateful service of this person, he was carried 
to Crete. An ague, howeyer, had fixed itself upon his constitution, in conse- 
quence of his exertions in the sea of Ptolemata : it attadced him yiolently in 
Crete, and he lay for some. days dangerously ilL On recoyering a little, he pro- 
ceeded to Rhodes, and from thence to Asia Minor, where he inspected the ruins of 
Baalbec and Palmyra. By the time he got back to Sidon, he found that his let- 
ters to Europe announcing the loss of his instruments, were answered by the 
transmission of a new set, including a quadrant from Louis XV., who had been 
told by Count BufTon of the unhappy aflUir of Bengazi. In June 1768, he sailed 
from Sidon to Alexandria, resolved no longer to delay that perilous expedition 
which had taken possessk>n of his fancy. *' Previous to his first introduction to 
the waters of the Nile," says Captain Head, '' it may not be improper, for a 
moment, calmly and dispassionately to consider how fer he was qualified for 
the attempt which he was about to undertake. Being thirty-eight yean of age, 
he was at that period of life in which both tlie mind and body of man are capa- 
ble of tfieir greatest possible exertions. During his thtrsls and residence in Europe, 
Afirioa, and Asia, he had become practicsdly acquainted Yvith the religion, manners, 
and prejudices of many countries different from his own ; and he had learned to 
speak the French, Italian, Spanish, Modem Greek, Moorish and Arabic Ian- 
gnages. Full of enterprise, enthusiastically devoted to the object he had in view, 
Bcenstomed to hardship, inured to climate a» well as to fatigue, he was a man of 
undoubted courage, in stature six feei four^ and with this imposing appearance, 
possessing great personal strength; and lastly, in every proper sense of die 
word, he was a gentleman ; and no man about to travel can give to his country a 
better pledge for veracity than when, like Bruce, his mind is erer retrospectively 
viewing the noble conduct of his ancestors — thus showing that he considers he 
lias a stake in society, which, by the meanness of falsehood or exaggeration, he 
would be unable to transmit unsullied to posterity." From Alexandria he pro- 
ceeded to Cauro, where he was received with distinction by the Bey, under the 
character of a dervish, or soothsayer, which his acquaintance witli eastern man- 
ners enabled him to assume witli great success. It happened, fortmiately for his 
design, that in the neighbourhood of Cairo resided a Greek patriarch, who had 
lived sometime under his roof at Algiers, and taught him the Modern Greek lan- 
guage. This person gave lilm letters to many Greeks who held high situations 
in Abyssinia, besides a bull, or general recommendation, claiming protection for 
him from the numisrous persons of that nation residing in the country. Bruce 
had previously acquired considerable knowledge of the medical art, as pail of 
that preparatory education with which he had fitted himself for his great task. 
The Bey fortunately took ill : Bruce cured liim. His highness, in gratitude, 
fhmished him with recommendatory letters to a great number of ruling person- 
ages throughout Egypt, and along both shores of the Red Sea. Bruce, thus well 
provided, commenced his voyage up the Nile, December 12, 1768, in a large 
canja or boat, which was to carry him to Purshoot, the residence of Amner, the 
Sheikh of Upper Egypt For t^vo or three weeks he enjoyed the pleasure of 
coasting at ease and in safety along the wonder^tudded banks of this splendid 
river, only going on shore occasionally to give the more remarkable objects a 
narrower inspection. He was at Furshoot on the 7tli of January, 176 d. Adc 
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▼ancing henoe to Sheikh Amner, the encampment of a tribe of Arabs, whose 
dominion extended almost to the coast of the Red Sea, he was fortunate enough 
to acquire the friendship of the Sheikh, or head of the race, by curing him of a 
dangerous disorder. This secured him the means of prosecuting his journey in 
a peaceable manner. Under the protection of this tribe, he soon reached Cossier, 
a fort on the Red Sea, having preiaously, however, sent all his journals and 
drawings, hitherto completed, to the care of some friends at Cairo. Bruce sailed 
from Cosseir on the 5th of April, and for several months he employed himself in 
making geographical observations upon the coasts of this important sea. On the 
19th of September, after having for the first time determined the latitude and 
longitude of many places, which have since been found wonderfully correct, he 
landed at Massuah, the port of Abyssinia. Here ho encountered great danger 
and difficulty, from the savage character of the Naybe, or governor of Massuah, 
who, not regarding the letters carried by Bruce from the Bey of Cairo, had 
very nearly taken his life. By the kindness of Achmet, a nephew of the Naybe, 
whom Bruce rescued from a deadly sickness, he was enabled to surmount the 
obstacles presented against him in this place, and on the 15th November began to 
penetrate the country of Abyssinia. In crosring the hill of lleurenta, a moun- 
tainous ridge, which skirts the shore, the traveller encountered hardships under 
which any ordinary spirit would have sunk. Advancing by Dlzan, Adowa, 
and Axum, he found himself greatly indebted for safety and accommodation to 
the letters which he carried for the Greeks, who formed the civiliised class 
amongst that rude people. It was in the neighbourhood of Axum that he saw 
the unfortunate sight (the slicing of steaks from the rump of a live cow), which 
WAS the chief cause of his being afterwards generally discredited in his own country. 
On the 14th of February, after a journey of ninety-five days flrom Massuah, he 
reached Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia, a town containing about ton thousand 
families. The king and his chief minister Ras Michael, to both of whom Bruce had 
letters of introduction, were now absent with the army, putting down a rebellion 
which had been ndscd by Fasil, a turbulent governor of a province. But Bruce 
was favourably received by one Ayto Aylo, a Greek, and chamberlain of the 
palace. Il happened that the favourite child of Ras Michael was at this time ill 
with the small pox at tho country palace of Koscam. Osoro Esther, the beautiful 
young wife of Ras Michael, and the mother of this child, watched over the sick- 
bed with intense anxiety. Bruce, by the good offices of Ayto Aylo, was intro- 
duced to the distracted mother as a skilful physician ; and after some preliminary 
civilities, he undertook to cure the child, in which task he very soon succeeded. 
Having thus at once made favour in a very high quarter, he waited patiently for 
two or three weeks, when the king and Ras Michael, having gained a victoxy, 
returned to Gondar, and Bruce was then presented to them. Ras Michael, at the 
first interview, acknowledged the powerful nature of Bruce*s recommendations, 
but explained to him, that owing to the present convulsed state of the country, 
it would be difficult to afford him all the protection that might be wished. It 
appeared to Michael, that the best way of ensuring personal safety and respect for 
him throughout the country, would be to gire him a high office in the king's 
household. Bruce consented, from the conviction that in becoming Baalomaal, 
and commander of the Koocob horse, he was doing his best towards facUitaling 
his journey. Wliile acting in the capacity of Baalomaal, which seems to have 
been somewhat like the British office of Lord of the bed-chamber, he secured 
the king's favour and admiration, by the common school-boy trick of shooting a 
small candle through a dense substance. He was now appointed to be governor 
of a large Mahometan province, which lay on the way he designed to take in 
retummg home : this duty, however, he could perform by deputy. In May, the 
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army aet out from Gondar to meet the rebel Fasil, and Biu€e took that ihare in 
the fatigues and perils of the campaign which his office rendered necessary. He 
was of great service in improving the discipline of the army, and was looked 
upon as a finished warrior. After a good deal of marching and countermarch- 
ing, the royal forces gained a complete victory over Fasil, who was consequently 
obliged to make his submission. This rebel now lived on amicable terms with 
the king and his officers, and Bruce, recollecting the interesting site of his go- 
vernment, busied himself in performing medical services to his principal officers. 
When the king came to ask Bruce what reward he would have for his share in 
the campaign, the enthusiastic traveller answered, that he only wished two favours, 
the property of the village of Geesh, with the spot in ito neighbourhood where 
he understood tlie Nile to arise, and a royiil mandate obliging Fasil to facilitate 
his journey to that place. The king, smiling at the humility of his desires, 
granted the request, only regretting that Sjagoube ( such was tlie name assumed 
by Bruce in his travels, ) could not be induced to ask something ten times more 
precious. Tlie attention of the sovereign and his minister were now distracted 
by the news of another insurrection in the western parts of the kingdom ; and it 
was necessary to move the army in tliat direction. Bruce made the excuse of 
his health (which was really baid) to avoid attendance in this campaign ; and at 
length, with some difficulty, he obtained the king^s permission to set out for 
Geesh, which he was now resolved on, notwithstanding that the breaking out of 
another rebellion omened ill for the continued submission of Fasil, and conse- 
quently for the safety of the traveller. Bruce set out upon this last great stage 
of his journey on the S8th of October, 1770, and he was introduced to the pre- 
sence of Fasil at a place called Bamba. Fasil, partly through the representations 
of those officers to whom Bruce had recommended himself; was in i^ality favour- 
ably disposed to him ; but he at first thought proper to afiect a contrary senti- 
ment, and represented the design as impracticable. In the course of the wrang* 
ling which took place between the two on this subject, Bruce was so much in- 
censed that his nose spontaneously gushed with blood, and his servant had to lead 
him from the tent. Fasil expressed sorrow at this incident, and immediately 
made amends by taking measures to facilitate Bruce's journey. He furnished 
him with a guide called Woldo, as aiso seven savage chieftains of the country for 
a guard, and furthermore added, what was of greater avail than all the rest, a 
horse of his own, richly caparisoned, which was to go before the travelling party, 
as a symbol of his protection, in order to insure the respect of the natives. By way 
of giring a feasible appearance to the journey, Bruce was invested by Fasil with the 
property and govemonliip of the district of Geesh, in which the Nile rises, so 
that this strangely disguised native of StirLngshire, in the kingdom of Scotland, 
looked entirely like an Abyssinian chief going to take possession of an estate in 
the highlands cf that remote and tropical country. Bruce left Fasil^s house on 
the 31 St of October, and at he travelled onward for a few days through this rude 
territory, the people, instead of giving him any annoyance, everyivhere fled at 
Ills approach, tliinking, from the appearance of Fasil>s horse, that the expedition 
tvas one of taxation and contribution, lliose few whom Bruce came in contact 
with, he found to have a religious veneration for the Nile, the remains of that 
Pagan worship which was originally paid to it, and which was the sole religion 
of the country before the introduction of Christianity. Even the savages who 
formed his guard, would have been apt, as ho found, to destioy him, if he had 
crossed the river on horseback, or employed its waters in washing any part of hi» 
dressy He also learned that there was still a kind of priest of this worship, who 
dwelt at the fountain of the Nile, and was called '* the servant of the river.'' It 
thus appeared tliat, as in the ruder parts of Bruce's native country, the aboriginal 
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relif^on bad partly furvived Uie ordinances cf a new and purer wonhip for many 
oenturiee. It was early in the afternoon of Noyember 3d, that Bruce surmounted 
a ridge of bills which separated bun from the fountain of the Nile, and for the 
fint time cast his European eyes upon that object-— the first, and, vre believe, 
the only European eyes that ba?e ever beheld it It was pointed out to him hy 
Woldo, his guide, as a hillock of green sod in the middle of a marshy spot a 
the bottom of the hill on which he was standing. To quote his own account of 
so remarkable a point in his life—*' Half undroued as I was, by the loss of my 
sash, and throwing off my shoes, [a necessary preliminary, to satisfy the Pagan 
feelings of the people], I ran down the hill, towards the hiliodc of green sod, 
which was about two hundred yaxds distant; the whole side of the hill was ihidc 
grown with flowers, the large bulbous roots of which appearing above the surface 
of the ground, and their skins coming off on my treading upon them, occasioned 
me two very severe fiEdls before I reached the brink of the marsh. I after this 
came to the altar of green turf, which was apparently the work of art, and I 
stood in rapture above the principal fountidn, whidi rises in the middle of it It 
is easier to guess than to describe tfie situation of my mind at that moment- 
standing in that spot which had baffled the genius, industry, and enquiry of both 
anoienti and modems for the course of near three thousand years. Kings had 
attempted this discovery at the head of armies, and each expedition was distin- 
guished from the last only by the difference of numbers which had perished, and 
agreed alone in the disappointment which had uniformly and ivitheut exception 
followed them all. Fame, riches, and honour had been held out for a series of 
ages to every individual of those myriads these princes commanded, without hav- 
ing produced one man capable of gratifying the curiosity of his sovereign, or 
wiping off this stain upon the enterprise and abilities of mankind, cr adding tliis 
desideratum for the encouragement of geography. Though a mere private Bri- 
ton, I triumphed here, in my own mind, over kings and their annies ! and every 
comparison was leading nearer and nearer to presumption, when the place itself 
where I stood, the object of my vain glory, suggested what depressed my short- 
lived triumph. I was but a few minutes arrived at the sources of the Nile, 
through numberless dangers and sufibrings, the least of which would have over- 
whelmed me, but for the continual goodness and protection of Proridence : I 
was, however, but then half through my journey, and all those dangers through 
which I had already passed awaited me on my return ; — I found a despondency 
gaining ground fast, and blasting the cro^vn of laurels which I had too rashly 
woven for myself.'' In this paragraph-— one of the most deeply touching ever 
written— *-we find the Herculean mind of Bruce giving way, under the influence 
of success, to sensations which liad scarcely ever affected him during the whole 
course of his journey, while as yet die desire of going onward, and the neces- 
sity of providing the means of doing so with safety, possessed and amused his 
mind. Nothing could be more characteristic of a great mind — by danger and 
hardship only braced to more nervous exertion— by opposition only rendered 
the mere eager and firm — ^by the menaces of inferior minds only roused to con- 
temptuous defiance ; and only to be softened by kindness, only to be subdued by 
successL Many other emotions, however, must have entered the breast of the 
traveller in that remarkable hour of his life. All the inspiring causes of his 
journey must have rushed fiili upon liim — tlie desire of overcoming a dlfiiculty 
which had defied the civilized part of the earth since ever it iras civilized — the 
hope of doing that which Alexander, and many of the greatest men of antiquity 
had wished, but failed to do-^— the cm-iosity of rendering that a matter of red 
and human exertion wliich an ancient poet could only suppose possible to a 
supernatural being on an extraordinary occasion : 
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Niliis in extreinum fugit perterrltus orbeiDi 

Occulaitaue caput, quod ad hue lateU 

Ovro Ml Phcethontem. 
and, finally, the more rational glory of performing such a service to science, as 
most procure for him the approbation of his sorereign and fellow-countrymen, 
and even obtain a peculiar distinction for his country among tliOvOther civilized 
nations. Besides all tliese emotions, which had hitherto can'ied his enthusiastic 
mind througli unheard of difficulties, he must have recalled at this moment softer 
sensations. The idea tliat he was now at tlie extreme point of distance from 
home, would awaken the vision of Uiat home which he had not seen for so many 
years ; and from this spot, in a metaphysical mirage, he would see the far Uue 
hills of his native land, the estuary, the river, the fields, and the mansion <^ his 
childhood — the hearts that beat for him there, including one whose pulsations 
were worth all the i-est ; and ihe old familiar faces, whose kindly expression had 
been too long exchanged for the unkindred countenanoes of barbarians and 
strangers. There might also mingle with the varied tide of his sensations a re- 
luctantly acknowledged sense of the futility of all his exertions, and perils, and 
sufierings, since they had only obtained for him tlie sight of a Pagan altar i^m 
which proceeded otie of the feeders, not certainly known to be die principal one, 
of the mighty Nile ; to what good could this sight conduce, since, after all, it was 
only a sight ? the object having been all along proved to exist by the mere laws 
of nature. The majestic intellect of Bruce mig^t turn from such a paltry object, 
and confess, with secret bitterness, that the discovery of the source of the Nile was 
only valuable so long as it seemed impossible, but that, now being achieved, it 
sunk into insignificance, like the glittering airwball seized by the hand of a child. 
The traveller relates that his despondency continued for some time ; and that, as 
he could not reason it away, he resolved to direct it till he might be able, on 
more solid reflection, to overcome its progress. Gailiug to Strates, a faithful 
Greek, who had accompanied him throughout all his Abyssinian tnirels, he said, 
' Strates, faithful squire ! come and tri'v.uph with your Don Quixote at that island 
of Barataria, to which we have most wisely and fortunately brought ourselves ! 
Come and triumph mih me over all the kings of the earth, all their armies, all 
their philosophers, and all their heroes !* ' Sir,* says Strates, * I do not under- 
stand a word of what you say, and as little of what you mean : you Tery well 
know I am no scholar.' * Come,' said I, ' take a draught of this excellent 
water, and drink -with me a health to his Majesty Geoige III., and a long line 
of princes.' I had in my hand a large cup, made of a cocoa-nut shell, ^vfaicfa I 
procured in Arabia, and which was brimfuL" [This cup was brought home by 
Bruce, and his representatives at Kinnaird still use it every day when they en- 
tertain company at dinner.] " He drank to the king speedily and cheerfuUy, 
mth the addition of * confusion to his enemies,' and tMsed up his cap with a loud 
huzza. ' Now, firiend,' said I, ' here is to a more humble, but still a sacred name 
—here is to Maria !' " This was a Scottish lady, we believe, a Miss Murray of 
Polmaise, to whom Bruce had formed an attadmient before tearing his native 
country. These ceremonies being completed, he entered the rillage of Geesh, 
and assumed for four days the sovereignty to which Fasil had giyen him a title. 
During this brief space, he made forty observations as to the exact geographical 
site of the fountain, and found it to be in north latitude 10"* 69' S&^, and 96* 
55' 3(V' east longitude, while its position was supposed from the barometer to be 
two miles above the level of the sea. Bruce left Geesh upon his return on the 
1 0th of November, and he arrived at Gondar, without any remarkable adven- 
ture, on the 17 th. Here he found that Fasil had set a new insurrection on 
foot, and liad been again unsuccessful. For some time great numbers of his 
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adherenU, or rather ihe adherents of a mock king whom he had set up, 
were daily sacrificed. Bruce was at first somewhat uneasy in this disagree- 
able scene, and the maxim of the Abyssinians, nerer to permit a stranger to 
quit the country, came full upon his mind. Early, however^ in January, 1771, 
he obtained ihe king's permiisiony on the plea of his health, to return home, 
though not without a promise that he would come back, when his health was re- 
established, bringing >vith him as many of his family as possible, with horses^ 
muskets, and bayonets. "Ere he could take advantage of Uiis permission, firesh 
civil wan broke out^ Lirge provinces became disturbed, and Bruce found that, aa 
he had had to take part in the national military operations in order to pave the 
way for reaching the head of the Nile, so was it now necessary that he ^ould do 
his best for the suppression of the disturbances, that he might dear his way to- 
wards home. Dining the whole of the year 1771, he was engaged with the 
army, and he distinguished himself so highly as a warrior, tliat the king pre- 
sented him with a massive gold chain, consisting of one hundred and eighty-four 
links, each of them weigliing 3 and 1— 12th dwts. It was not till the 26th of 
December, tliirteen months after his return from the source of the Nile, that he 
set out on his way towards Europe ; nor even then was the country reduced to a 
peaceable condition. He was accompanied by three Greeks, an old Turkiiih 
Janissary, a captain, and some common muleteers ; the Italian artist Balugani 
having died at Gondar. On account of the dangers which he had experienced 
at Massuah from the baibarous Naybe, he had resolved to return through Uie 
great deserts of Nubia into Egypt, a tract by which he could trace the NUe in the 
greater part of its course. 

On the 23d of March, after a series of dreadful hardships, he I'eadied Teawa, 
the capital of Abbara, and was introduced to tlie Sheikh, who, it seemed, was 
unwell, though not so mudi so aa to have lost any part of his, ferocious disposition. 
Bruce here met with an adventure, which, as it displays his matdiless presence 
of mind in a very brilliant light, may J>e here related. He had undertaken to 
administer medicine to the Sheikh, who was in the alcove of a spacious room, 
sitting on a sofa surrounded by curtains. On the entrance of Bruce, he took 
two whifis of his pipe, and when the slave had left the room said, " Are you 
prepared? Have you brought the money along with you?" Bruce replied, 
** My servants are at the other door, and have the vomit you wanted.'* ** Curse 
you and the remit too,*' cried the Sheikh in great passion, ** I want money and 
not poison. Where are your piastres ?** '' I am a bad person," replied Bruce, 
'* to furnish you with either ; I have neither money nor poison ; but I advise 
you to drink a little warm water to clear your stomach, cool your head, and tlien 
lie down and compose yourself; I will see you to-morrow morning.*' Bruce 
was retiring, when the Sheikh exclaimed, *' Hakim, Ij^hysidan] infidel, or devil, 
or whatever is your name, heariten to what I say. Consider where you are ; 
this is the room where Mek Baady, a king, was slain by the hand of my father : 
lode at his blood, where it has stained the floor, and can never be waslied out 
I am informed you have twenty thousand piastres in gold with you ; either give 
me two thousand before you go out of this chamber, or you shall die ; I shall 
put you to death with my own hand.'* Upon this he took up his sword, which 
was lying at tlie head of his sofa, and drawing it mth a bravado, tlu^w the 
scabbard into the middle of the room, and, tucking the sleeve of his shirt above 
the elbow, like a butcher, he said, " I wait your answer." Bruce stept one pace 
backwards, and laid his hand upon a little blunderbuss, without taking it ofi^ 
the belt. In a firm tone of voice, he replied, ** This is my answer : I am not a 
man to die like a beast by the hand of a drunkard ; on your life, I charge you, 
stir not firom your sofa. I had no need,'* says Bruce, '* to give this injunction • 
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he heard tho noise which the closing of the joint in the stock of the blunderhnas 
made^ and thought I had cocked it, and was instanUy to fire. He let his sword 
drop, and threw himself on his back npon the sofn, crying, « For God's sake, 
Hakim, I was but jesting.' " Bruce turned from the cowed bully, nnd coolly 
wished him a good night. After being detained three weeks at this place, ho set 
out for Sennaar, the capital of Nubia, which he reached at the end of April. He 
was here received kindly by the king, but the barbarous maxims of the country 
caused his detention for upwards of four months, during which the exhaustion of 
his funds caused him to sell the whole of his gold chain except a few links. At 
length, on the 6th of September, he commenced his journey across the great desert of 
Nubia, and then only, it might be siud, began the true hardships of his expedition. 
As he advanced upon the sandy and burning plain, his provisions became exhausted, 
his camels and even his men perbhed by fatigue, and he was in the greatest 
danger, almost every day, of being swallowed up by the moving sands which 
loaded the breath of the deadly simoom. For weeks and months tho miserable 
party toiled through the desert, enduring hardships of which no denizen of a 
civilized state can form the least idea. At last, on the 29th of December, just as 
he had given his men the lost meal which remained to them, and when all, of 
course, had given themselves up for lost, they came within hearing of the cataracts 
of the Nile, and reached the town of Syene or Assouan, where succour in its 
amplest forms awaited them. Twelve dreadful weeks Bruce had spent upon the 
desert: his journey from the capital of Abyssinia to this point had altogether 
occupied eleven months. It was now exactly four years since he had left civilized 
society at Cairo ; during all which time he had conversed only with barbarous 
tribes of people, from whose passions no man possessed of less varied accomplish- 
ment, less daring, and less address, could have possibly escaped. He sailed down 
tho Nile to Cairo, which he reached on the 10th of January, 1773. He then 
sailed for Alexandria, whence he easily obtained a passage to Europe. Arriving 
at liarseiUes in March, he was immediately visited and congratulated by a number 
of the French iavans, at the head of whom was his former friend. Count de Buffon. 
For some time, however, he was not sufficiently recovered fW>m the debilitating 
effects of his journey to enjoy the polished society to which he was restored. 
A mental distress, moreover, had awiuted his arrival in Europe. His MariOf 
whose health he had only postponed to that of his sovereign in drinking firom the 
fountain of the Nile, despairing of his return, had given her hand to an Italian 
Marohese. Bruce withered under this disappointment more than under the sun 
of Nubia. In a transport of indignation, he travelled to Rome, and in a style of 
rodomontade, only to be excused by a kind consideration of his impetuous and 
ingenuous character, called the Marchese to account for a transaction, in which 
it was evident that only the lady could be to blame. The Marchese, with Bruce's 
sword almost at his throat, disclaimed having married Maria with any knowledge 
of a previous engagement on her part : and with this Bruce had to rest satisfied. 
Minte alia repo$cit ; his only resource was to bury his regrets in his own proud 
bosom, and despise the love which could permit a question of time or space to 
affect it. In the summer of 1774, he returned to England, from which he had now 
been absent twelve years. His fame having gone before him, he was received 
with the highest distinction. He was introduced at court, where he presented 
to George III. those drawings of Palmyra, Baalbec, and tho African oitiesy 
which his Bfajesty had requested him to execute before his departure Arom the 
country. The triumphs of this enterprising traveller were, however, soon dashed 
and embittered by the mean conduct of a people and age altogether un- 
worthy of him. Bruce, wherever he went, was required to speak of what he had a 
J. 2 u 
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and suflered in the course of his ixtLveU, He related aneodotet of the Ahyaiii- 
ian and Nubian tribes, and gave descriptions of localities and natural objectt, 
which certainly appeared wonderful to a cirilisEed people, though only because 
they were novel: he related nothing either morally or physically impossible. 
Unfortunately, however, the license of travellers was proverbial in Britain as 
elsewheie. It was also a prevailing -custom at that time in private life, to exert 
the imagination in tolling wonderful, but plausible, tales, as one of the amuse- 
ments of the table. There was furthermore a race of traTellers who had never 
been able to penetrate into any very strange country, and who, therefore, pined 
beneath the glories of a brother who had discovered the source of the Nile. For 
all these reasons, the stories of Bruce were at the very first set down for imagi- 
nary tales, furnished forth by his own fancy. This view of the case was warmly 
taken up by a clique of literary men, who, without science themselves, and un- 
checked by science in othen, then swayed the public mind. A mere race of 
garreteers, or little better, destroyed the laureU of this greatly accomplished 
man, who had done and endured more in the cause of knowledge during one day of 
his life, than the whole of them together throughout the entire term of their worth- 
less and mercenary existence. This is a dreadful imputation upon the age of 
Geoige IIL, but we fear that the cold and narrow poverty of its literature, and 
the almost non-existence of its science, would make any less indignant account 
of its treatment of Bruce unjust Even the country gentlemen in Scotland, who, 
while he was carving out a glorious name for himself and providing additional 
honour for his country, by the most extraordinary and magnanimous exertions, 
were sunk in the low sottishness of the period, or at most performed respect* 
ably the humble duties of surveying the roads and convicting the poachers of 
their own little districts, could sneer at the *' lies " of Bruoe. Ills mind shrunk 
from the meanness of his fellows ; and he retired, indignant and disappointed, 
to Kinnaird, where, for some time, he busied himself in rebuilding his house, 
and arranging the concerns of his estate, which had become confused during his 
long absence. In Mardi 1776, he provided additional means of happiness and 
repose, by marrying, for his second wife, Mary Dundas, daughter of Thomas 
Dundas, Esq. of Fingask, and of Jjady Janet Maitland, daughter of the Earl of 
Lauderdale. This amiable and accomplished person was much younger than 
Bruce, and it is rather a singular coincidence, remarks Captain Head, that she 
was born in the same year in ^ich his first wife had died. For nine years 
Bruoe enjoyed too much domestic happiness to admit of his making a rapid pro- 
gress in the preparation of his journals for the press. But, after the death of 
his wife in 1785, he applied to this task ^nth more eagerness, as a means of di- 
verting his melancholy. We have heard that in the composition of his book, he 
employed the assiitance of a professional litterateur, who first transcribed his 
journals into a continuous narrative, and then wrote them over again, involving 
all the alterations, improvements, and additional remarks, which the traveller 
was pleased to suggest The work appeared in 1790; seventeen years after his 
return to Europe. It consisted of five large quarto volumes, besides a volume of 
drawings, and was entitled, *' Travels to Discover the Sources of the Nile, in the 
yean 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1773, and 1773, by James Bruoe, of Kinnaird, 
Esq., F. H. S.'' It was dedicated to the king ; and it is but justice to the 
memory of that sovereign to stote, that, while society in general raised against 
it the cry of envy, jealousy, and ignorant incredulity, his Majesty stood boldly 
up in its favour, and contended that it was a very great work. The King used 
to say, that, had it not been for the indecorous nature <^ certain passages, he 
could have wished to find it in the hands of all his subjects, and he would him- 
self have placed a copy of it in every one of his palaces. The taste of this mon- 
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«rob did not perhaps lead him to expend great inms in patronizing the arts of 
the lighter branehes of literature, bnt he certainly was qnalifled to appreciate^ 
and also dispoeed to encourage, any exertion on the part of his subjects which 
had a direct utility^ and was consistent with honour and virtue. The magnum 
opus of Bruce was bought up by the public at its very first appearance : it required 
the whole of the impression to satirfy the first burst of public curiosity. It was, 
in the same year, translated into German and French. 

Bruce, in his latter years, losfmuch of his capabilities of enjoying life by his 
prodigious corpulence. We have been told that at this period of his Ufe he was 
enlarged to such a degree as almost to appear monstrous. His appearance was 
rendered the more striking, when, as was his frequent custom, he assumed an 
Eastern habit and turban. His death was at length caused indirectly by his cor- 
pulence. On the erening of the 27th of April, 1794, after he had entertained a 
large party at dinner, he was hurrying to escort an old lady down stairs to her 
carriage, when his foot— that foot which had carried him through so many dangers, 
slipped upon the steps ; he tumbled down the stair, pitched upon his head, and 
was taken up speechless, with several of his fingers broken. Notwithstanding 
erery effort to restore the machinery of existence, he expired that night. He 
was burled in the churchyard of his native parish of Larbert, where a monument 
indicates his last resting-place. To quote the character which has been written 
for him by Captain Head, "Bruce belonged to that useful daa^ of men who are 
ever ready 'to set their life upon a cast^ and stand the hazard of the die' He 
was merely a traveller — ^a knight-errant in search of new regions of the world ; 
yet the steady courage with which ho encountered danger — ^his patience and 
fortitude In adversity — ^his good sense in prosperity — ^the tact and judgment 
with which he steered his lonely course through some of the most barren and 
barbarous countries in the world, bending even the ignorance, passions, and pre- 
judices of the people he visited to his own advantage-^the graphic truth with 
which he descril>ed the strange scenes which he had witnessed, and the inflexible 
fortitude with which he maintained his assertions against the barbarous incredulity 
of his age, place him at the top of his own class, while he at least stands second 
to no man.» Bruce understood French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese — the 
two former he could write and speak with facility. Besides Greek and Latin, 
which he read well, but not critically, he knew the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Sy- 
riac ; and in the latter part of his life, compared several portions of the Scrip- 
ture in those related dialects. He read and spoke with ease, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Amharic, which had proved of the greatest service to him in his travels. 
It is said that the faults of his character were-^inordinate family pride, and a 
want of that power to accommodate one's self to the weaknesses of others, which 
is so important a qualification in a man of the worid. But amidst the splendours 
of such a history, and such an intellect, a few trivial weaknesses— oven allowing 
those to be so — are as motes in the meridian sun. A second edition of Brace's 
Travels was published in 1805, by Dr Alexander Murray, from a copy which the 
traveller himself had prepared to put to press, llie first volume of this elegant 
edition contains a biographical account of the author, by Dr Murray, who was 
perhaps the only man of his age whom learning had fitted for so peculiar a task 
as that of revising Bruce*s Travels. 

BRUCE, MicHABL, with whose name is associated every regret tliat can be 
inspired by the early extinction of genius of a high order, still farther elevated 
by purity of life, was bom at Kinneaswood, in the parish of Portmoak, Kinrois- 
sliire, on the S7th of March^ 1746. His father, Alexander Bruoe, a weaver, 
and his mother, whose name was also Bnioe, were honest and pious Burghers; 
they had eight children, Michael being the fifth. Manifissting from his eariiesl 
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yean raudi delicacy of frame and quicknen of parts, it was resolred to train him 
for the church ; and after acquiring the elements of education at the school of 
his native parish and of Kinross, he was sent to the college of Edinburgh in 
1763. Here he remained four yean, devoting liimself during the three first to 
those branches of learning punued by what are called students of philosophy, 
and in the last applying also to Uie study of divinity. 

Before quitting the country, he had given proofs of his predilection for poetry, 
whidi was encouraged by his friendship with Mr Amot, a farmer on the banks 
of Loddeven, who, to the piety and good sense common among those of lus pro- 
fession, added classical scholarship and an acquaintance with elegant literatuns. 
Ho directed Bruce to the perusal of Spenser, Shakspeare, and MUton, supplied 
him with the books, and became a judicious adviser in regard to his youthful 
essays in the poetic avL Mr David Peanon, a man who read much with advan- 
tage, had also the taste to relish what Bruce had the talenU to produce, and en- 
joyed his intimacy. After removing to Edinburgh, he lived in habits of close 
interooune witli Mr George Henderson and Mr WiUlam Drybuxgh, who opened 
to him their stores of books and information, as they did their affections, and 
with Jjogan, whose congenial turn of mind made him the friend of Bruce in his 
life time, and his warm eulogist and editor of his works when he was no more. 
No one deserved bettor the attachment of those with whom he associated. " No 
less amiable as a man," says Logan, '' than valuable as a writer ; endued with 
good nature and good sense; humane, friendly, benevolent; he loved his 
friends, and was beloved by them with a degree of ardour tliat is only expe- 
rienced in the era of youth and innocence.'' The prominent place he has given 
in his poems to those from whose society he had derived delight, shows how sin- 
cere was the regard he cherished for tliera. As if that none of the ties by whidi 
life is endeared should be wanting to him, Bruce had fixed his affections on a 
young woman, modest and beautiful, with whose parents he resided while teach- 
ing a school at Gaimy Bridge. He has celebrated her under the name of £u- 
melia, in his pastoral of Alexis, and she was also tlie heroine of the only two 
songs he is known to have vmtten. 

It appean that the parents of the poet entertained peculiarly rigid notions 
in regard to religion, and would have been seriously displeased if they had 
known Uiat any part of their son^s attention was occupied by subjects apart 
from his theological studies. Bruce anxiously avoided giving these prejucQces 
any cause of offence, and, when about to retomhome from college in 1765, took 
the precaution of transmitting to his friend Amot those volumes of which he 
knew his fiither would disapprove. '' I ask your pardon," says his letter on tliis 
occasion, '' for the trouble I have put you to by these books I have sent The 
fear of a discovery made me choose this method. I have sent Shakspeare^s 
works, 8 vols. Pope's works, 4 vols, and Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds.'' 

Bruce acknowledges that he felt his poverty deeply when he saw books whidi 
he ardently desired to possess exposed to sale, and had not money to lay out 
in tlie purchase. The same regret has been experienced by many a poor scho- 
lar ; but few perhaps terminate tlieir complaints in Uie same train of pious reflec- 
tion. " How well," he says, '* should my library be furnished, ' nisi obstat res 
angusta domi !' 

' My lot forbids ■, nor drcumscribes alone 
My growing virtues, but my crimes confines.' 

Whether any virtues should have accompanied me in a more elevated station is 
uncertain ; but that a number of vices of which my sphere is incapable would 
hare been its attendants is unquestionable. The Supreme Wisdom has seen Uiis 
meet ; and Supreme Wisdom cannot err.>' 
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Even when prosecuting his favourite studies. Bruce is said to have been liable 
to that deprevion which is frequently the attendant of genius indeed, but in his 
case was also the precursor of a fatal disesise. In December 1764, he ^vrote to his 
friend Amot,— '^ I am in health, excepting a kind of settled melancholy, for 
which I cannot account, that has seized on my spirits." Such seems to have 
been the first imperfect announcement of his consciousness that all was not well 
with him. It would be a mournful task, if it were possible, to trace the gradations 
by which his apprehensions strengthened and grew into that certainty which 
only two yean after this produced the Elegy, in which so pathetically, yet so 
cahnly, he anticipates his own death. In these years are understood to have 
been written the greater part of his poems which has been given to the public. 
He spent the winters at college, and the summer in earning a small pittance by 
teaching a school, first at Gaimy Bridge and afterwards at Forrest Mill near 
Alloa. In this latter place he had hoped to be happy, but was not ; having, he 
confesses, been too sanguine in his expectations. He wrote here Lodileven, the 
longest of his poems, which closes ^vith these afiecting lines : — 

'* Thus sung the youth, amid unfertile wilds 
And nameless deserts, unpoetic ground ! 
Far from his friends he stray'd, recording thus 
The dear remembrance of his native fields, 
To cheer the tedious night, wlule slow diseaso 
Prey*d on his pining vitals, and the blasts 
Of dark December shook his humble cot." 

A letter to Mr PeFnon, ivritten in the same month in which he finished tliis 
poem, affords a still closer and more touching yIow of the struggle which he 
now maintained against growing disease, the want of comforts, and of friendly 
consolation. *' I lead a melancholy kind of life,'> he says, ** in this place. I 
am not fond of company ; but it is not good that a man be still alone : and here 1 
can have no company but what is worse tlian solitude. If I had not a lively 
imagination, I believe I should fall into a state of stupidity and delirium. I 
have some evening sdioLirs ; the attending on whom, though few, so fatigues 
me that Uie rest of the night I am quite dull and low-spirited. \et I have some 
lucid intervals, in the time of which I can study pretty well" 

" In the autumn of 1766," says Dr Anderson, '* his constitution — which was 
ill calculated to encounter the austerities of his native climate, the exertions of 
daily labour, and the rigid frugality of humble life — began visibly to decline. 
Towards the end of the year, his ill health, oggravated by the indigence of his 
situation, and the want of Uiose comforts and conveniences which might have 
fostered a delicate frame to maturity and length of days, terminated in a deep 
consumption. During the winter he quitted his employment at Forrest Mill, 
and with it all hopes of life, and returned to his native village to receive those 
Attentions and consolations which his situation required, from the anxiety of 
parental affection and the sympathy of friendship. Convinced of the hopeless 
nature of his disease, and feeling himself every day declining, he contemplated 
the approaches of death with calmness and resignation, and continued at inters 
vals to compose rerses and to correspond with his friends.*' 

His last letter to Mr Pearson contains an allegorical description of human 
life, which discloses something of his state of mind under these impressive circum- 
stances. It is so beautiful as a composition, and at the same time so touchingly 
connected with the author^s own situation, as to mingle in the reader pity and 
admiration to a degree which we are not aware that tliere is any thing else in the 
whole range of literature, excepting his own elegy to Spring, fitted to inspire. 
" A few mornings ago," he says, '* as I was taking my waUc on an eminence 
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which commands a view of the Forth, with the vessels sailing along, I sat down, 
and taking out my Latin Bihle, opened by accident at a place in the book of 
Job, ix. 25, — ' Now my days are passed away as the swift ships.* Shutting the 
book, I fell a musing on this affecting comparison. Whether the following hap- 
pened to me in a dream or waking reverie, I cannot tell ; — but I fancied myself 
on the bank of a river or sea, the opposite side of which was hid from view, being 
involved in clouds of mist On the shore stood a multitude %vfaich no man could 
number, waiting for passage. I saw a great many ships taking in passengers, 
and several persons going about in the garb <^ pilots offering their service. Be- 
ing ignorant, and curious to know what all these things meant, I applied to a 
grave old man wlio stood by, giring instructions to the departing passengem 
His name I remember was tlie Genius of Human Life. ' My son,* said he, * you 
stand on the banks of the stream of Time ; all these people are bound for Eter- 
nlty-^that undiscovered country from whence no traveller ever returns. The 
country is very hurge, and divided into two parts : the one is called the Land of 
Glory, tlie otlier the Kingdom of Darkness. The names of these in the garb of 
pilots are Religion, Virtue, Pleasure. They who are so wise as to choose Reli- 
gion for their guide have a safe, though fi*equently a rough passage ; tliey are at 
last landed in the happy climes where sighing and sorrow for ever fly away. 
They have likewise a secondary director, Virtue. But there is a spurious Virtue 
who pretends to govern by himself; but the ivretches who trust to him, as well 
as those who have Pleasure for their pilot are either shipwrecked or cast away 
on the Kingdom of Darkness.— But the vessel in which you must embark 
approaches — you must be gone. Remember what depends upon your conduct* 
1^0 sooner had he left me than I found myself surrounded by tiiose pilots I men- 
tioned before. Immediately I forgot all that the old man said to me, and, 
seduced by the fair promises of Pleasure, chose him for my director. We 
weighed anchor with a fair gale, the sky serene, the sea calm : innumerable 
little isles lifted their green heads around us, covered with trees in full blossom ; 
dissolved in stupid mirth, we were carried on, regardless of the past, of the future 
unmindfuL On tlie sudden the sky ivas darkened, the winds roared, the seas 
raged, red rose the sand from the bottom of the troubled deep ; the angel of the 
waters lifted up his voice. At that instant a strong ship passed by ; I saw Reli- 
gion at the helm : * Ck>me out from among them !* he cried. I and a few others 
throw ouivelves into his ship, llie ^vretches we left wero now tossed on tlie 
swelling deep ; the waters on every side poured through tlie riven vessel ; they 
cursed the Lord : when lo ! a fiend rose from the deep, and, in a voice like dis- 
tant thunder, thus spoke : ' I am Abaddon, the first-bom of Death ; ye aro my 
prey : open, thou abyss, to receive them !' As he thus spoke they sunk, and tbe 
waves closed over their heads. The storm was turned into a cahn, and we heard 
a voice saying, ' Fear not — I am with you : when you pass through the waters, 
they shall not overflow you.' Our hearts wero filled with joy. I was engaged 
in discourse with one of my new companions, when one from the top of the mast 
cried out, • Courage, my friends ! I see the fair haven, — the land that is yet 
afar ofll' Looking up I found it was a certain friend who had mounted up for 
the benefit of contemplating the country beforo him ; upon seeing you, I was so 
affected, I started and waked.— Farowell, ray friend, farowell !" 

Bruce lingerod through the winter, and in spring wrote that Elegy, '* the latter 
part of which,'' says Logan, *' U wrought up into the most passionate strains of the 
true padietic, and is not perhaps inferior to any poetry in any language/' How 
truly this is said thero aro few tliat do not know ; but they who have read it 
often will not be fatigued by roading again. 
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** Now Spring returns ; but not to me returns 
The verDBl joy my better years haye known ; 
Dim in my breast iife's dying taper burns, 
And all the jo>^ of life with health are flown. 

Starting and shivering in th' inconstant wind, 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was, 
Beneatii some blasted tree I lie reclined, 

And count the silent moments as they pass : 

The winged moments, whose unstajing speed 

No art can stop qr in tlieir course arrest 
Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 

And lay me down in peace with them that rest. 

Oft morning dreams presage approaching iate ; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, ore true : 
Led by pole ghosts, I enter death's dftrk gate^ 

And bid the reahns of light and life adieu. 

i hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe; 

I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore. 
The sluggish streams that slowly creep below. 

Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains! 
Enough for me the churchyard's lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns. 
And the rank grass waves o'er the cheerless ground 

There let me wander at the close of eve. 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer's eyes, 
The world and its busy follies leave, 

And talk with wisdom where my Daphnis lies. 

There let me sleep forgotten in the clay, 
When death shall shut these weary aching eyes, 

Rest in the hope of an eternal day. 
Till the bng night is gone, and the last mom arise." 

These were the last verses finished by the author. His strength was wasted 
gradually away, and he died on the 6th of July, 1767, in the 21st year of his 
age. What he might have accomplished had longer years been assigned to him, 
it were needless to conjecture ; but of all the sons of genius cut oflT by an early 
death, there is none whose fate excites so tender a regret Ilis claims to admi- 
ration are great without any counteracting circumstance. '' Nothing," says Lord 
Craig, after a brief allusion to the leading facts of Bruoe^s life, — ** Notliing, 
methinks, has more the power of awakening benevolence than the confideration 
of genius thus depressed by situation, suffered to pine in obscurity, and some- 
times, as in the case of this unfortunate young man, to perish, it may be, for 
want of those comforts and conveniences which might have fostered a delicacy 
of frame or of mind ill calculated to bear tlie hardships which poverty lays on 
both. For my oun part, I never pass the place (a little hamlet skirted with old 
ash-trees, about two miles on this side of Kinross) where Midiael Bruce resided — I 
never look on his dwelling (a small thatched house distinguished from the cottages 
of the other inhabitants only by a sashed window at the end, instead of a lattice, 
fringed with a honeysuckle phmt which the poor youth had trained around it ) — 
I never find myself in that spot but I stop my horse involuntarily, and looking 
on the window, which the honeysuckle has now almost covered, in the dream of 
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the moment, I picture out a figure for the gentle tenant of the mantion, I with* 
— and my heart swells while I do so— -that he were alive, and that I were a 
groat man to have the luxury of visiting him there, and of bidding him be happy.** 

Three years alter Brace*s death, his poems were given to the world by Login, 
who unfortunately mingled mih them some of his own, and nerer gave any 
explanation by which these might be distinguished. Thu led to a controTeny 
between their respective friends in regard to tlie authorship of a few pieces, into 
which it would be unprofitable to enter here, as the fame of Bruce is no way 
aflected whichever way the dispute be decided. The attention of the public 
having been called to the rolume by Lord Craig, in the 36 th number of the 
Minor, in 1779, a second edition was published in 1784 ; Dr Anderson gave 
Druce's works a place in his Collection of British Poets, and prefixed to them 
a memoir iirom which are derived the materials of the present sketch ; and, 
finally, the unwearied benevolence of Principal Baird brought forward an edi- 
tion, in 1807, by subscription, for the benefit of the poet's mother. He could 
not restore her son to be the support of her old age, but made all that remained 
of him contribute to that end — one of the numberless deeds whidi now reflect 
honour upon his memory. 

Perhaps Bruce*s fame as a poet has been injured by the sympathy which his 
promature death excited, and by the benevolent purpose which recommended the 
latest edition of his works to public patronage. Pity and benerolenoe are strong 
emotions ; and the mind is commonly content with one strong emotion at a time ; 
he who purchased a book, tliat he might promote the comfort of the author's 
mother, procured for himself, in the mere payment of the price, a pleasure more 
substantial than could be derived from the contemplation of agreeable ideas ; 
and he would either be satisfied with it and go no farther, or carry it %vith him 
into the perusal of the book, the beauties of whidi would fail to produce the 
same efiect as if they had found his mind unoccupied. But these poems, never- 
theless, display talents of the first order. Logan says of Uiem that, ** if images 
of nature that are beautiful and new ; if sentiments warm from the heart, inter- 
esting and pathetic ; if a style chaste with ornament, and elegant with simplicity ; 
if these, and many other beauties of nature and of art, are allowed to constitute 
true poetic merit, they will stand high in the judgment of men of taste.*' Thero 
is no part of this eulogy overstrained ; but perhaps the most remaikable points 
in the compositions of Bruce, considering his extreme youth, are the grace of 
his expresnon and melody of his verseai Flashes of brilliant thought we may 
look for in opening genius, but we rarely meet with a sustained polish. The 
reader who glances but casually into these poems will be surprised to find how 
many of those familiar phrases recommended to universal use by their beauty of 
thought and felicitous diction — which every one quotes, wlule no one knows 
whence they are taken — we o^ve to Midiael Bruce. As to his larger merits, the 
reader may judge from the union of majesty with tenderness which characterises 
the "Elegy already quoted. The poem of Lochleven afibrds many passages 
worthy of higher names ; we know not in the compass of English poetry a more 
beautiful image than is presented in the following lines : 

<* Behold the village rise 
111 runU pride, 'mong intermingled trees! 
Above whose aged tops the Joyful sw-aiiis, 
At eventide descending finom the hill. 
With eye enamour'd mark the many wreaths 
Of pillar'd smoke, Idgh curling to the douds.*' 

BRUCE, Robert, earl of Carrick, af^rwards king of Scots, and the most 
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heroic qb well as tho most patriotic monarch which Scotland ever produced, was 
bom on tlie Slst of March, 1274. He was the grandson of Robert Bruce, loixl 
of Annandale, who in 1391 contested the right to the croAMi with Jolm BalioL 
The events which followed upon the decision of that momentous question are 
elsewhere detailed to the reader, [ in the preceding life of Jolm Balio], and tlio 
subsequent one of William Wallace ; ] it is therefore unnecessary to advert to 
them in tliis place, unless in so far as they have reference to the family of Bruce^ 
and in particular to the illustrious individual now under notice. 

Upon the decision of Edward I. in favour of Baliol, the grandfather of king 
Robert, being possessed of extensive estates in the north of England, resigned 
the lordship of Annandale to his eldest son, on purpose, it may be supposed, to 
evade the humiliating necessity of doing homage to his successful rival. No oUier 
particular regarding him is known ; he died at the family residence of Lochma- 
ben, not long afler, at the advanced age of eighty-five. 

Robert Bruce, the son of the competitor and father of king Robert, became 
possessed, by this last event, of the English as well as of the Scottish estates be- 
longing to his family. He had also acquired, in right of Ills wife, the heiress 
of Garrick, the earldom of that naine,^ and, in every respect, might justly be 
considered one of the most powerful barons in the Idugdom. Either from disin- 
clination, or, as some have suspected, from motives of policy, Robert Bruce, the 
second of the name, early avoided taking any share in the afiairs of Scotland. 
When his son was yet a minor, he made- resignation to him of the earldom of 
Garrick, and, shortly thereafter, retiring into England, left the administration of 
his ancient patrimony of Annandale in the same luinds. During the ill-con- 
certed and disastrous revolt of Baliol, in 1296, Uie Bruces maintained tiieir alle- 
giance to the English king. Tlie lordship of Annandale was, in consequence, 
hastily declared forfeited, and the rich inlieritance bestowed by Baliol upon John 
Gomyn, earl of Buchan, who inunediately seized upon and occupied tiie castie of 
Lodmiaben ; an injury which, there is reason to believe, the young earl of Gar- 
rick, long after, but too well remembered, and fatally repaid. 

It is asserted that Edward, in order to gain securely the fidelity and assistance 
of the lord of Annandale and his son, liad promised to bestow upon the former 
the kingdom of wliich Baliol was now to be dispossessed. It is not probable 
that the English monarch ever seriously entertained such an intention, and still 
less likely if he did, tliat in the flush of successful conquest he should be capable 
of putting it in execution. After the decisive bnttie of Dunbar, Bruce reminded 
Edward of his promise : ** Have I no other business," was tlie contemptuous 
reply, ^' but to conquer kingdoms for you P" The elder Bruce once more retired 

T Tho circumstances attending this alliance, related by Mr Tytler, were of a romantic and 
singular description. *' It appears that a short time after his return from the crusade, Bruce 
was riding through the beeuliful domains of Turnberry Castle, the property of the widowed 
Countess of Carrick, who, in consequence of the death of her husband, had become a ward of the 
crown. The noble baron, however, if we may believe an ancient historian, cannot be accused of 
having visited Turnberry with any design of throwing himself in the Avay of the heiress of Car- 
rick; and indeed any sudiidea in Uiose clays of jealous wardship would have been highly dan- 
gerous. It happened, however, that the lad v herself, whose ardent and impetuous temper was not 
much in love with the seclusion of a feudal castle, had come out to take the diversion of the 
chase, accompanied by her iTomen, huntsmen, and falconers ; and this gay cavalcade came sud- 
denly upon JBruce, as he pursued his ^vay through the forest, alone and unarmed. The 
knignt would have spurred his horee forward, and avoided the encounter, but he found him- 
self surrounded by tlio attendants ; and the Countess herself riding up, and Mith gentle vi »- 
lence taking hold of his horse's reins, reproached him in so sweet a tone for his want of gaU 
lantry in flying from a lady's castle, Uat Bruce, enamoured of her beauty, forgot the risk 
which he run, and suffered himself to be led away in a kind of triumph to Turnberry. He 
here nimained for fifteen da)-s,and the adventure concluded, as might have been anticipated, 
by his privately espousing the youthful Countess without having obtained the concurrence of 
the king, or of any of her relations." 

I. 2 X 
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to his estate in England, where he passed the remainder of his days in safe and 
opulent obscurity ; and the earl of Carrick was commissioned to reoeire in the 
name of the English king the homage of his own and his fathers vassals. So 
subdued and unpromising were, in their commencement, the fortunes of him 
upon whom the fortunes of Scotland were finally destined to depend. 

In the Scots parliament which Edward assembled at Berwick in order to the 
settlement of his new conquest, he receiyed the homage of great numbers of the 
clergy and laity, and among the rest of the earl of Carrick, who probably dared 
not at such a juncture incur even the suspicion of the English king. Hie exten- 
sive estates which he held, in virtue of his fathers resignation, or by his permis- 
sion, extending between the firths of Clyde and Sol way, and bordering upon 
England ; the number and power of his connections and dependants, rendered 
still more formidable by tlie discomfiture and depression of the rival family ; to 
say nothing of the personal talents and ability of the young earl himself, must 
have rendered him sufficiently liable to the jealous scrutiny of so politic a soac- 
reign as Edward ; and Bruce, whether or not at this time he entertained designs 
upon the crown, must have acted with prudence «nd circumspection in dispelling, 
even at the expense of his oath, those doubts with which his fidelity would bo 
regarded. On the other hand, the residence of the elder Bruce in England, and 
the great property possessed by the family in that kingdom, were an actual 
guarantee in the hands of Edward of the Bruces' loyalty ; nor is it unlikely that 
he would be swayed by a wise policy in attaching to himself, without any sliow 
o/ distrust or aversion, that party in the state from whom he had most to fear. 
By so doing he could most effectually destroy any popular feeling which might 
spring up in favour of claims which could not readily be foi^otten, and for the 
assertion of which he had himself removed the greatest obstacle in the deposition 
of Baliol. Forbearance on the one side, and submissiveness on the other, were 
probably dictated to each by opposite though equally strong convictions of expe- 
diency. 

During the noble stand made by Wallace against the national defection, the 
earl of Carrick, though he remained inactive, was not overlooked by the jealous 
eye of the English government Tlie bishop of Carlisle, and other barons to 
whom the peace of the western districts was committed, became suspicicus of his 
fidelity, and summoned him to appear before them, when he made oath on the 
sacred host and the sword of St Hiomns to be faithful and vigilant in the service 
of Edwai-d. To evince his sincerity, he immediately afler laid waste the lands 
of Sir William Douglas, carrying the ^^-ife and family of that knight prisoners 
into Annpndale. It seems probable that this enterprize was undertaken merely 
to serve as a pretext for assembling his military retainers ; for he had no sooner 
collected these around him than he abandoned the English interests, and joined 
the army of the Soots ; alleging, in vindication of his conduct, that the solemn 
oath which he had so lately taken had been extorted from him by force, and 
that in such a case the Pope would, he doubted not, absolve him from its observ- 
ance. Bruce did not remain long faithful to his new allies. A few months after, 
at the capitulation of Irvine, he made his peace with Edward, giving what sm-e- 
ties were required for his future loyalty. 

The signiiJ success achieved by tfie Scots at Stirling, induced Bruce once more 
to join the national cause ; but the Comyns, now the principal rivals of his 
family for the vacant tlirone, being, at the same time, opposed to Edward, he 
seems to have prudently avoided taking any active share in the contest Refus- 
ing to join the army, he shut himself up in Ayr castle, by this means ostensibly 
preserving the communication open between Galloway and the western High- 
lands. On the approach of Edward into the west, after the battle of Falkirk, 
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the earl after destroyingr the fortroM, found it neoeasary to retire. Displeased at 
the English king had reason to be with the vacillating conduct of Bruce at this 
juncture, he did not chastise it otherwise than by taking temporary pooenion of 
Lochmaben castle, the fortified patrimonial inheritance of the family. Among 
the confiscations of property whidi followed, Annandale and Carridc remained 
unalienated y a farour which the younger Bruce probably owed to the fidelity 
and serrioes of his father in the English cause. 

In the year 1399, not long after the fatal issue of the battle of Falkirk^ we 
find the earl of Carrick associated with John Gomyn, the younger of Badenoch, 
in the regency of Scotland. The motiTCS which actuated Bruce in thus leaguing 
liimself with a rival, with whom he never hitherto had acted in concert, have 
been variously represented, and the fact itself has even been called in question. 
The consciousness of having lost the confidence of the English king, and a. desire, 
mutually entertained, to humble and destroy the authority of Wallace, whidi but 
too well succeeded, could not but influence powerfully the conduct of both parties. 
This baleful object accomplished, Bruce seems to have once more resumed the 
inactive course of policy which he saw fit to maintain in the late struggle ; re- 
linquishing to the, perhaps, less wary Comyn, the direction of the hazardous 
power which he seemed so drilling to wield. In the following year, Edward 
again invaded Scotland, laid waste the districts of Annandale and Gaxrick, and 
once more possessed himself of the castle of Lochmaben. Bruce, though, on this 
occasion, he was almost the only sufierer in tlie cause which he had espoused, 
cautiously avoided, by any act of retaliation or efiective co-operation with Gomyn 
to widen irremediably the breach with Edward ; and we find, that prior to the 
advantage gained by his coadjutor at Rosslyn, he had returned once more to the 
intei^ests of the English party. The victorious campaign of Edward, which in 
1304 ended in a more complete subjugation of Scotland tlian his arms and 
policy had hitherto been able to effect, justified the prudent foresight, though it 
tarnished the patriotic fame of the earl of Carrick. His lukewarmness in the 
cause of the regency, and timely defalcation from it, procured his pardon upon' 
easy terms, and seemed to restore to him, in a great measure, the confidence <^ 
Edward, with which he had so repeatedly dared to trifle. His father, the lord 
of Annandale, dying at tliis critical time, the young Bruce was allowed to inherit 
the whole extensive estates of his family in boUi kingdoms ; and so unequivocally, 
indeed, had he recovered the favour of the English monarch, that he was held 
worthy of advising and aiding in the settlement of Scotland as a prorince under 
the rule of England. Comyn, who had acted throughout with sincerity and 
constancy, in the trust reposed in him, and whose submission had been a matter 
of necessity, was subjected to a heavy fine, and fell, in proportion to his rival's 
elevation, in the confidence and estimation of the Icing. 

The versatility of Bruce's conduct, during the various changes and reverses 
which we have noticed, has been variously commented upon by historians, aa 
they have been led to consider it in a moral or political point of view ; and, in- 
deed, in whatever way it may be explained, it forms a singular contrast to the 
honourable, bold, and underiating career of his after life. In extenuation of 
such obvious derelictions from principle and consistency,' we must not leave out of 
consideration the eflbcts which peculiar circumstances will sometimes powerfully 
operate on the conduct, where the mind has been irresistibly devoted to the at- 
tainment of some great and engrossing object That natural irresoluteness, too, 
by which the boldest spirit may be beset, while meditating the actual and deci- 
sive plunge into a hazardous enterprise, may cause a seeming vacillation of pur- 
pose, arising more from a deep senite of the importance of the venture, than from 
fear of the consequences attending it That Bruce should early entertain a per- 
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suasion tliat liis family were justly entitled to the throne, was crery way nauiral, 
and we liare already noticed, thai hopes of their actually attaining to it were 
held out by Edward himself to the lord of Annandale. Nurtured and strength- 
ened in such feeling, the young aspirant to royalty could not be expected to en- 
tertain attachment to the house of Baliol; and must hare regarded with still 
greater arersion and distrust the soTereignty usurped by the power and stratagem 
of England orer the rights and pretensions of all his race. During tlie struggle, 
therefore, of those contending interesti — ^the independence of Scotland under 
Balioly or its subjugation under Edward — ^he necessarily remained more in the 
situation of a neutral though deeply interested observer, than an active partisan ; 
the success of either party involving in an almost indi^rent degree the high 
claims, and, it might be, the existing fortunes of his house. 

Taking Utese considerations into account, there is little difficulty in reoonciU 
ing to itself Uie line of conduct whidi Bruce had hitherto pursued. By joining 
heartily with neither party, lie prudently avoided committing the fortunes of 
his family to the hazard of utter destruction, and his right and influence could 
give, upon any emergency, a necessary and required preponderance to either side. 
He must have foreseen, too, with secret satisfaction, the consequences which would 
result to bis own advantage from a contest in which the strength and resources 
of his rivals were mutually wasted, whilst his own energies remained entire, and 
ready on any favourable opportunity to be called decisively into action. That 
these were not exerted sooner, the existence of his fatlier down to this period, 
and his submission to the English government, may suggest a sufficient reason ; 
and his own accession to the regency, in the name of the deposed Baliol, was a 
circumstance which could not but aflect unfavourably, during its continuance, the 
assertion of his pretensions. 

Meantime, while Bruce outwQi*dly maintained the semblance of loyalty to 
Edward, he was not idle in secretly advancing the objects of his own ambition ; 
and when actually engaged in assisting Edward in the settlement of the Scottish 
government, he entered into a secret bond of association witli Lamberton bishop 
of St Andren-s, whereby the parties became bound to aid each other against all 
persons whatever, and not to undertake any business of moment unless by mutual 
advice. No measure on the part of Bruce could be more politic than tJiis wan, 
of enlisting in his cause Uie power and influence of the cliurdi ; and tlie reader 
may aftenvards have occasion to remark that he owed his success more to their firm 
adherence to his interest, than to all the eflbrts of the nobility. Lamberton and his 
colleagues were more alarmed at the prospect of being subjected to tlie spiritual 
supremacy of Yoik or Canterbury, than concerned for the temporal subjugation 
of their country ; and thus, in tlie minds of the national clergy, the indepen- 
dency of the church became intimately associated with the more general cause of 
popular freedom. In addition to the spiritual power which Lamberton possessed* 
as head of the Scottish church, the eflective aid which he could furnish by call- 
ing out the military retainers upon the church lands, was far from inconsider* 
able. Tliough we are not informed of any other similar contract to Uie above 
having been entered into between Bruce and his paiiJzans, there can be little 
doubt tliat Uiis was not the only one, and that he neglected no safe expedient 
to promote and facilitate the enterprize which he contemplated. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, all the prudent caution and foresight displayed in these prepara- 
tory measures, the better genius of Bruce would seem utterly to have deserted 
him at the very critical moment of his fortune when its guidance was most 
required. 

Before entering upon the important event to which we have alluded, it will 
be ncccssai7 to slate briefly the relative position of the two great parties in tlie 
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kingdom as opposed to eadi other. John Baliol, supposing his title to liara 
been well founded, had repeatedly renounoed all pretensions to the a'on'Yi of 
Scotland; and had fur several years remained a voluntary exile in France, 
without taking any steps towards the recovery of those rights, of which, it might 
hav^ been urged, the violence of the king of England had deprived him. He | 
was to be considered, therefore, as having not only formally, but virtually, for- 
feited all claim to the kingdom. His son, Edwiurd, was at that time a minor 
and a captive. John Corny n, commonly called the lied Corny n, was the son of i 
Marjory, the sister of Baliol, and, Betting Baliol aside, was the heir of the pre- 
tensions of their common ancestor. As regent of Scotland and leader of her 
armies, Comyn had maintained for many years the unequal contest ivith Edward ; 
and he had been the last to Liy down his arms and accept conditions of peace 
from that prince. Though the terms of hb submission had been rigorous, he 
was yet left in possession of large estates, a numerous vassalage, and, what in 
that warlike age was of consequence, an approved character for courage and 
conduct in the field. 

Plausible as were the grounds upon which Comyn might have founded his 
claim to the crown, and powerfully as these might Iiave been supported against 
the usurped sovereignty of England, there was little likelihood that in a compe- 
tition with Bruce they could ever finally have prevailed. That family, accord- 
ing to the ancient usage of the kingdom, ought to have been preferred originally 
to that of Baliol ; and this fact, generally known and acknowledge<l, aa it could 
not fail to be, would, had they chosen to talce advantage of it, have rendered 
their cause, at any time, a popular one. The awaixl of Edward from the conse- 
quences which followed upon it, had become odious to the nation; and the 
pusillanimity and misfortunes of the abdicated and despised king, woidd leave, 
however undeservedly, tlieir stigma upon his race. It was a curious enough 
Illustration of the deep rooted existence of such a feeling, that, nearly a century 
afterwards, a king of Scotland who happened to possess Uie same unfortunate 
name of John, saw fit upon his coronation to change it for another, less ominous 
of evil in the recollections of his subjects. What might liave been the fate of 
the contest, had it taken place, between two such rivals, it is now needless to 
inquire. We have seen that Bruce, at the crisis at which we have arrived, was 
possessed of those advantages unimpaired, of which the other, in the late struggle, 
had been, in a great measure, deprived ; and, there is rcJhson to believe, tliat 
Comyn, whose conduct had been consistent and honom*able, felt liimself injured 
and indignant at a preference which he might suppose his rival had unworthily 
earned. Thus under impressions of wrong and filled with jealous apprehensions, 
for which there was much apparent and real cause, the lied Comyn might be 
presumed willing, upon any inviting occasion, to treat Bruce as an enemy whom, 
by every means in his power, it was his interest to circumvent or destroy. 

The league into which Bruce had entered with Lamberton, and perhaps other 
ci*ansactions of a similar nature, were not so secretly managed, but tliat suspi- 
cions were awakened ; and this is said to have led to an important conference 
between those rivals on the subject of their mutual pretensions. At this meeting, 
Bruce, after describing in strong terms the miserable effects of the enmity which 
had so long subsisted between their different families, by which they themselves 
were not only deprived of station, but tlteir country of freedom, proposed, as tlie 
best means, botli of averting future calamity and for restoring their own privi- 
leges and the people's rights, that they should henceforward enter into a good 
understanding and bond of amity with each other. " Support my title to the 
croivn," he is represented to hare said, "and I will give you my lands; or, 
give me your lands and I will sup^^ort your claim.'* Comyn agreed to wave his 
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right, and accept the lands ; and the conditions having been drawn up in fonn 
of indenture, were sealed by both parties, and confirmed by their mutual oaths 
of fidelity and secrec)'. 

Bruce shortly afterwards repaired to the English court, where he still enjoyed 
the confidence and favour of the king ; and whilst there, Gcmyn, from what 
motive is unknown, but probably from the design of ruining a rival whom he 
secretly feared and detested, revealed his knowledge of the conspiracy to Edward. 
The king, upon receiving this information , thought fit to dissemble his belief in 
its veracity, with a view, it is conjectured, of drawing within his power the bro- 
thers of Bruce, previously to striking the important blow which he meditated. 
With a shrewdness and decision, however, peculiar to his character, he frankly 
questioned Bruce upon tlie truth of Comyn*8 accusation, adducing, at tlie same 
time the letters and documents which he had received as evidences of the fact 
The Earl, much as he might feel staggered at the sudden disclosure of Comyn^s 
treachery, or alarmed at tlie imminent peril of his situation, had recollection 
enough remaining to penetrate the immediate object of the king in this insidious 
scrutiny, and presence of mind to bafHe the sagacity by which it was sug- 
gested. Though taken so completely by sm'prise, he betrayed no outward signs 
of guilt or confusion ; and succeeded by his mild and judicious answers in re- 
establisliing to all appearance the confidence of the crafty monarch ; who had, 
indeed, his reasons for this seeming reliance, but who all along was of too sus- 
picious a nature to be so easily convinced. Ho had in fact determined upon the 
EarPs ruin ; and, having one evening dr<ink freely, was indiscreet enough to 
disclose his intentions in presence of some of the nobles of his court. The Earl 
of Gloucester, a kinsman of Bruce, chanced either to be present, or to have 
early notice of his friend^s danger, and, anxious to save him, yet not daring, in 
so serious a matter, too rashly to compromise his own safety, sent to him a pair 
of gilded spurs and a few pieces of money, as if he had borrowed them from him 
the day before. Danger is said to be an acute interpreter ; and Bruce divined 
correctly that the counsel thus symbolically communicated warned him to instant 
flight Taking his measures, therefore, witli much privacy, and accompanied 
by his secretary and one groom, he set out for Scotland. On approaching the 
western marches the small party encountered a messenger on foot, whose deport- 
ment struck them as suspicious^ He was searched ; and proved to be an emis- 
sary sent by Comyn with letters to the King of England. The man was killed 
upon tlie spot ; and Bruce, now possessed of substantial proofs of the perfidy of 
his rival, pressed forward to his castle of Lodunaben, whicli he is repoi'ted to 
have reached on the fifth day afler his precipitate flight from London. 

These events occurred in the month of Februxury, 1 306 ) at which time, accoi-d- 
ing to a regulation of the new government, certiin English judges were holding 
their courts at Dumfries. Thither Bruce immediately repaii-ed, and finding 
Comyn in the touTi, as he had expected, requested a private inten'iew with him, 
which was accorded ; but, either from some inward misgiving on the one side, 
or a desire to impress assurance of safety on the otlier, the meeting took place 
near the high altar in the convent of the Minorite Friars. Bruce is said to have 
here passionately reproached Comyn for his trcadiery, to which the otlier 
answered by flatly giving him the lie. The words were scarcely uttered, when 
the Earl, giving a loose to the ungovernable fury which he had hiUierto restrain- 
ed, drew his dagger and stabbed, but not mortally, his unguarded opponent 
Instintly hastening from the churdi, he called eagerly to his attendants for his 
horse. Lindsay and Kirkpatrirk, by whom he had been accompanied, seeing 
him pale and agitated, anxiously inquired the cause. *' I doubt I have slain 
Comyn," replied the Earl. " You doubt ?»» cried Kirkpatrick fiercely, " Vse 
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mak ticker ;" and rushing into the sanctuary, he found Gomyn still alire, but 
helpless and bleeding upon the steps of tlie high altar. The dying rictim was 
ruthlessly dispatched on the sacred spot where he lay; and, almost at the same 
moment, Sir Robert Gomyn, the uncle, entering the convent upon the noise and 
alarm of the scuffie, shared in a similar fate. The tumult had now become 
general throughout Uie to^vn ; and the judges who held their court in a hall of 
the castle, not knowing what to fear, but believing their lives to be in immediate 
danger, hastily barricadoed tlie door& Bruce,* assembling his followers, sur- 
rounded the castle, and threatening to force an entrance ^vith fire, obliged those 
within to surrender, and permitted them to depart in safety from Scotland. 

That tliis fatal event fell out in tlie heat and reckless passion of the moment, 
there can be no doubt Goaded as he had been to de8pei*ation by the ruin 
which he knew to be impending over him, and even insulted personally by the 
individual who had placed him in such jeopardy, Bruce dared hardly, in that 
age of superstitious observance, to have committed so foul an act of sacrilegious 
murder. In the imperfectly aiTaiiged state of his designs^ without concert among 
his friends, or preparation for defence, the assassination of the first noble in the 
land, even without the aggravations whidi in this instance particularized the 
deed, could not but have threatened the fortune of his cause with a brief and 
fatal issue. He knew, himself, that the die of his future life was now cast ; and 
that the only alternative lefl, upon which he had to make election, was to be a 
fugitive or a king. Without hesitation, he at once determined to assert his claim 
to the Scottish crown. 

When Bruce, thus inevitably pressed by circumstances, adopted the only 
course by which there remained a chance of future extrication and honour, he 
had not a single fortress at his command besides those two patrimonial ones of 
Lochinaben and Kildrununy ; the latter situated in Aberdeenshire, at too great 
a distance from the scene of action to prove of service. He had prepared no 
system of offensive warfare ; nor did it seem that, in the beginning, he should 
be even able to maintain himself on the defensive, with any hope of success. 
Tlireo earls only, those of Lenox, Errol, and Athole, joined his standard ; Ran- 
dolph, the nephew of Bruce, who nfterwai-ds became the reno^vned Earl of Moray, 
Christopher of Seaton, his bruther-in-law ; Sir James Douglas, whose fate became 
afterwards so interestingly associated with that of his master, and about ten 
other barons tlien of little note, but who were destined to lay the foundations of 
some of the most honourable families in the kingdom, constituted, with the bro- 
ther of the royal adventurer, the almost sole power against which such fearful 
odds were presently to be directed — the revenge of the widely connected and 
powerful house of Comyn, tlie overwhehning force of England, and the fulmina- 
tions of the chun^h. Without other resource than what lay in his own undaunted 
resolution, and in die untried fidelity and courage of his little band, Bruce 
ascended the throne of his ancestors, at Scone, on the 27th day of March, 1306. 

The ceremony of the coronation was performed with what state the exigency 
and disorder of the moment permitted. The Bishop of Glasgow supplied from 
his own AVfirdrobe the robes in which Robert was airayed on the occasion ; and 
a slight coronet of gold was made to serve in absence of the hereditary crown ; 
which, along with the other symbols of royalty, liad been carried off by Edward 
into England. A banner, wrought with the arms of Baliol, was delivered by 
the Bishop of Glasgow to the noAv king, beneath which he received the homage 
of the earls and knights by whom he was attended. Tlie earls of Fife, from a 
remote antiquity, had possessed the privilege of crowning the kings of Scotland; 
but at this time, Duncan, the representative of that family, favoured the English 
interest. His sister, however, the Countess of Budian, mth a boldness and 
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Bpirit characteristic of the days of chivalry, secretly ivithdramng from her hus- 
band, repaired to Scone, and asserted the pretensions of her ancestors. It is 
not unlikely that this circumstance added to the popular interest felt for the 
young sovereign. The crovm ^vas a second time placed on the head of Bruce 
by the hands of the Countess ; who was afterwards doomed to suffer, through a 
long series of insult and oppression, for the adventurous and patriotic act whidi 
has preserved her name to posterity. 

Edward resided with his court at Winchester when the intelligence of the mur- 
der of Comyn, and the revolt of Bruce reached his ears. Tliat monarch, whoso 
long career of successful conquest was once again to be broken and endangered, 
had reached that period of life when peace and tranquillity even to the most 
indomitable spirits become not only desirable but coveted blessings. The great 
natural strength of his constitution had, besides, ill withstood the demands which 
long arduous military service, and the violent excitations of ambition had made 
upon it. He was become of unwieldy bulk, and so infirm in his limbs as to be 
unable to mount on honebaclt, or walk without difficulty. Yet the spirit which 
had BO strongly actuated the victor on former occasions did not deseit the king 
on the present emergency. He immediately despatched a message to the Pope, 
demanding in aid of his own temporal efforts, the assistant thunder of the holy 
see, a requisition which Clement V., who had formerly been the subject of Ed- 
ward, readily complied with. The sentence of excommunication was denounced 
against Bruce and all his adherents, and their possessions placed under the 
dreaded ban of interdiction. Tlie garrison towns of Berwick and Carlisle were 
strengrthened ; and the Earl of Pembroke, who was appointed guardian, was 
ordered to proceed against the rebels in Scotland, at the head of a small anny, 
hastily collected, for the occasion. 

Those were but preparatory measures. Upon Edward's arrival in London, he 
conferred knighthood upon his son the Prince of Wales, and nearly three hun- 
dred other persons, consisting, principally^ of young men selected from families 
of rank throughout the kingdom ; and conducted the ceremony \nth a pomp and 
magnificence well calculated to rouse the martial ardour and enterprise of his 
subjects. At a splendid banquet to which his nobility and the new made knights 
were invited, the aged king is recorded to have made a solemn vow to the God 
of heaven, that he would execute severe vengeance upon Bruce for the daring 
outrage which he had committed against God and his church ; declaring, that when 
he had performed tliis duty, he would never more unsheath his sword against a 
Christian enemy ; but should devote the remainder of his days to waging wai 
against the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land, thence never to return 
from that s<anctified warfare. Addressing his son, be made him promise, that, 
should he die before the accomplishment of his revenge, he should carry his body 
with the army, and not commit it to tlie carlli, until a complete victory over his 
enemies should be obtained. 

Pembroke, the Englisli guardian, took early possession of the trust which had 
been confided to him ; and marching his BinaH army upon Perth, a w<illcd and 
strongly fortified town, he there established his head-quarters. Bruce, during 
the short interval which had elapsed since his coronation, had not'l>een altogether 
unsucoessfid in recruiting the numbers and establishing order among his band of 
followers ; nor did he think it prudent to delay engaging this portion of the 
English forces, greatly superior as they were, in every respect, to his own, 
prompted perhaps by the desire of striking an early and efl^ual blow, by which 
he might give credit and confirmation to his cause before the important succours 
expected by the enemy sliould arrive. On drawing near Perth, he sent a chal- 
lenge, according to the chivalrous practice of the age^ defying the English com* 
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mander to battle in the open field. Pembroke returned for answer, that the 
day was too far spent, but Ihat he would be ready to join battle on the morrow« 
Satisfied with this acceptance, Robert drew ofi^ his army to the neighbouring 
wood of Methveuy where he encamped for the night; parties were disponed in 
seardi of provisions, and the others, throwing aside their annour, employed 
themselves in making the necessary arrangements for comfort and repose. By 
a very culpable neglect, w a most unwarrantable reliance on the promise of the 
English ^url, the customary watches against surprise were either altogether 
omitted, or very insufiiciently attended ta Pembroke haying, by his scouti, 
intelligence of this particular, and of the negligent posture of the Scottish troops, 
drew out his forces from Perth, towards the close of day ; and gaining the un- 
guarded encampment without observation, succeeded in throwing the whole 
body into complete and irremediable confusion. The Scots made but a feeble 
and unavailing resistance, and were soon routed and dispersed in every direc- 
tion, Philip de Mowbray is said to have unhorsed the king, whom he seized, 
calling aloud ihat he had got the new made king ; when Robert was gallantly 
rescued from his perilous situation by Ghrystal de Seton his body esquire. Ano- 
ther account affirms that Robert was thrice unhorsed in the conflict, and thrice 
remounted by Simon I^Vazer. So desperate, indeed, were the personal risks 
which the King encountered on that disastrous night in the fruitless efforts which 
he made to rally his dismayed and discomfited followers, that, for a time, being 
totally unsuppcorted, he was made prisoner by John de Haliburton, a Scotsman 
in the Englidi army, but who set him at liberty on discovering who he was. 

To have sustained even a slight defeat at the present juncture would have 
proved of incalculable injury to Bruce»s cause : the miserable overthrow at Meth- 
yen, seemed to have, terminated it for ever; and to have left little else for 
Edward to do, unless to satisfy at his leisure tlie vindictive retribution which he 
had so solemnly bound himself to execute. Several of Robert's truest and bravest 
friends were made prisoners ; among whom were Haye, Barclay, Frazer, Inch- 
martin, SommerviUe, and Randolpli. With about five hundred men, aU that he 
was able to muster from the broken and dispirited remains of his army, Bruce 
penetrated into the mountainous country of Atliole. In this small, but attached 
band, he still numbered the Earls of Athole and Errol, Sir James Douglas, Sir 
Neil Campbell, and his own brave brothers, Edward and Nigel. 

Bruce and his small party, reduced indifferently to the condition of proscribed 
and hunted outlaws, endured the extremity of hardships among the wild and bar- 
ren fastnesses to which they had retreated for shelter. The season of tlie year, 
it being then the middle of summer, rendered such a life, for a time, possible ; 
but as the weather became less favourable, and their wants increased in proper* 
tion, they were constrained to descend into the low country of Aberdeenshire. 
Here Robert met with his queen and many oUier ladies who had fled thither for 
safety ; and who, with an afl^ctionate fortitude resolved, in the company of their 
fathers and husbands, to brave the same evils with which they found them encom- 
passed. The respite which the royal party here enjoyed was of brief duration. 
Learning that a superior body of English was adyandng upon them, they were 
forced to leave the low country and take refuge in the mountainous district of 
Breadalbane. To these savage and unhospitable retreats they were accompanied 
by the queen and the other ladies related to the party and to their broken for- 
tunes by ties, it would seem, equally strong ; and again had the royalists to sus- 
tain, under yet more distressing circumstances, the rigorous severity of their lot. 
Hunting and fishing were the precarious, though almost the only means, which 
they had of sustaining life; and the good Sir James Douglas is particularly 
noticed by the minute Barbour for his success in these pursuits ; and tlie devoted 
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seal which he nuuiilWBted in procuring efery ponUe allemtion and oomfort for 
his forlorn and helplev oompanioni. 

While the royaliBta thus avoided llie immediate peril which had threatened 
them from one quarter, by abiding in theie natural ilrang-holda which their 
enemy could not force, thcry almost inevitaMy came in' contact with another dan- 
ger no less imminent They fell upon Oharybdis aeeking to aToid Scylla. The 
Lord of Lorn, upon the borders of wfaoae temtories they lay, was nearly con* 
nected by marriage vdth the fimiily of the murdered Comyn ; and, as ni^t be 
expected, entertained an implncnfole hatred towards the person and the cause of 
the Scottish king. HaTing early inteUigenoe of the vicinity, nmabevs, and necesu- 
ties of the fugitive royaUsts, this poirorful baron collected together a body of 
nearly a thousand of his martial dependanti, men well acquainted with the advan- 
tages and difficulties of such a country, and besetting the passes^ obliged the 
king to come to battle in a narrow defile where the hone of the party could 
possibly prove of no service, but ivere indeed an incumbrance. Considerable 
loss was sustained on tiie king*s side in the action ; and Sir James Douglas and 
de la Haye were both wounded. Tlie king dreading the total destmction of 
his followers, ordered a retreat ; and himself boldly taking post in the rear, by 
desperate courage, strength, and activity, succeeded in checking the fury of the 
pursuers, and in extricating his party. The place of ^is memorable contest is 
still pointed out, and remembered by the name of Dairy, or the king^s fiekL 

The almost incredible displays of personal prowess and address which Robert 
made on this occasion, are reported to have drawn forth the admiration even of his 
deadly enemies. In one of those repeated assaults which he was obliged to 
make in order to repress the impetuous pursuit of the assailants, he was beset, 
all at once, by three armed antagonists. This occurred in a pass, formed by a 
lodi on the one side, and a precipitous bank on the other, and so nairow as 
scarcely to allow of two horses riding a-breast One seized the kii^n^s hone by 
the bridle ; but by a blow, which severed his arm in two, was almost instantly dis- 
abled. Another got hold of the rider's foot within the stirrup iron with the 
purpose of unhorsing him ; but the king standing up in the stimp, and utging 
his steed forward, lagged the unfortunate assailant to the ground. The third 
person leaped up behind him in hope of pinioning his arms and making him 
prisoner, or of despatdiing him with his dagger ; but turning round, and exert- 
ing his utmost strength, Robert forced him forwards upon the horse^s nedc and 
slew him ; after which he killed the helpless wretch who still dragged at his side. 
Barbour, the ancient authority by whom this deed of desperate valour Is recorded, 
has contrived, whetlier intentionally or not, to throw an air of probability over 
iL The laird of Macnaughton, a follower of the lord of Lorn, we are told, was 
bold enough, in the presence of his chief, to expreM a generous admiration of 
the conduct of the heroic king. Being upbraided for a liberality which seemed 
to imply a want of consideration for the lives and honour of his own men, he 
Implied by nobly observing, " that he who won the prize of chivalry, whether 
friend or foe, deserved to be spoken of with respect" 

The danger which the royalist party had thus for the time escaped, the near 
approach of ninter, during which, in so sterile a country, the means of support 
could not be procured, and the almost certain destruction which they would en- 
counter should they descend into the level country, induced the king to give up 
all thoughts of keeping the field longer in the face of so many pressing and 
manifest perils and difficulties. The queen and the ladies who accompanied her, 
were put under the escort of the remaining cavalry ; and the charge of conduct^ 
ing them safely to the strong castle of Kildrummie, committed to Nigel, the kingv 
second brother, and the earl of Athole. The parting was sorrowful on both 
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sides ; aifd Robert here took the last leave of his brother Nigel, who not loug 
tifter fell among many others, a victim to the inexorable vengeance of Edward. 

Robert now resolved, with the few followers whom he still retained, amounting 
to about two hundred men, to force a pasage into Gantire ; that thence he 
might cross over Into the north of Ireland, probably with the hope of receiving 
assistance from the earl of Ulster, or, at all events, of eluding for a season the 
hot pursint of his enemies. At the banks of Lochlomond the progress oi the 
party was interrupted. They dared not to travel round the lower end of die 
lake, lest they should encounter the forces of Argyle ; and until they should 
reach the friendly country of the eaii of Lennox, they could not, for a moment, 
consider themselves safe from the enemies who hung upon their rear. Douglas, 
after a long search for some means of conveyance, was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover a small boat capable of cairying three persons, but so leaky and decayed, 
that there would be much danger in trusting to it In this, which was their only 
resource, the king and Sir James ^vere ferried over tho lake. Some accom- 
plished the passage by swimming ; and the little boat went and returned until 
all the others were at length safely transported. The royalists, forlorn as their 
circumstances were, here felt themselves relieved from the harassing disquietudes 
which had attended their late precipitate marches ; and the king, wMle they 
were refreshing themselves, is said to have recited for their entertainment the 
story of the' siege of Egrymor, from the romance of Ferembras : thus with a 
consciousness of genuine greatness, which could aftbrd the sacrifice, was Robert 
cheerfully contented to resign the privilege which even superior calamity itself 
bestowed upon him ; and divert his own sympathies, in common with those of 
his humblest followers, into other and more pleasing channels. 

It was hero, while traversing the woods in search of food, that the king acci- 
dentally fell in with the earl of Lennox, ignorant till then of the fate of his so* 
vereign, of whom he had received no intelligence since the defeat at Methven. 
The meeting is said to have affected both, even to tears. By the earl's exertions 
the royal party were amply supplied with prorisions, and were shortly after en- 
abled to reach in safety the castle of Dunaverty in Cantire, where they were 
hospitably received by Angus of Isla. Bruce remained no longer in this place 
than ivas necessary to recruit the strength and spirits of his companions. Sir 
Niel Campbell having prorided a number of small vessels, the fugitive and now 
self-exiled king, accompanied by a few of his most faithful followers, passed over 
to the small island of Rachrin, on the north cOast of Ireland, where they re- 
mained during the ensuing winter. 

A miserable destiny awaited the friends and partisans whom Bruce had left in 
Scotland. Immediately after the rout at Methven, Edward issued a proclamation 
by which search was commanded to be made after all those who had been in arms 
against the English government, and they were ordered to be delivered up dead 
or alive. It was ordained, that all who were at the slaughter of Corayn, or who 
had harboured the guilty persons or their accomplices, should be drawn and 
hanged : that all who were already taken, or might hereafter be taken in arms, 
and all who harboured them, should be hanged or beheaded ; that tiiose who had 
voluntarily surrendered themselves, should be imprisoned during the king's plea- 
sure : and that all persons, whether of the ecclesiastical order or laymen, who 
had willingly espoused the cause of Bruce, or who had procured or exhorted th<$ 
people of Scotland to rise in rebellion, should, upon conriction, be imprisoned 
during the king's pleasure. With regard to the common people, a discretionary 
power of fining and ransoming them, was committed to the guardian. 

This ordinance was inforoed with a rigour corresponding to the spirit in which 
it was framed ; and the dread of Ed^vard's vengeance became general through- 
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out the kingdom. The castle of Kildniramie being threatened by the Engliah 
foices in the n<Mrth, Elizabeth, Bnice>8 queen, and Marjory hia daughter, with 
tlie other hidies who had there taken refuge, to escape the hardships and dan- 
gers of a siege, fled to the sanctuary of St Duthac at Tain in Ross^hire. The 
earl of Rosi yiolated the sanctuary, and making them prisonen, sent them into Eng- 
land. Certain knights and squires by whom they had been escorted, being taken 
at the same time, were put to death. The queen and her daughter, though 
doomed to experience a long captirity, appear to have been invariably treated 
with becoming respect Isabella, countess of Buchan, who had signalized her 
patriotism on the occasion of Robert's coronation, had a fate somewhat different. 
Feeling repugnant to the infliction of a capital punishment, the English king 
had recourse to an ingenious expedient by which to satisfy his royal rengeance 
upon this unfortunate lady. By a particular ordinance she was ordered to be 
confined in a cage to be constructed in one of the towera of Berwick castle ; the 
cage bearing in shape the resemblance of a crown ; and the countess was actually 
kept in this miserable durance, with little relaxation of its severity, for the re- 
mainder of her life. Mary, one of Bruce*s sisters, was committed to a similar 
custody in one of the towers of Roxburgh castle ; and Cluristina, another sister, 
was confined in a convent • 

Lamberton, bishop of St Andrews, and Wisheart bishop of Glasgow, and the 
abbot of Scone, who had openly assisted and favoured Robert's cause, owed their 
lives solely to the inviolability of clerical character in those days. Lamberton 
and the abbot of Scone were committed to dose custody in England. Wisheart 
having been seized in armour, was, in that uncononical garb, carried a prisoner 
to the castle of Nottingham, where he is said to have been confined in irons. 
Edward earnestly solicited the pope to have these rebellious ecclesiastics de- 
posed—a request with which his holiness does not seem to have complied. 

The castle of Kildrummie was besieged by tlie earls of Lancaster and Here- 
ford. Being a place of considerable strength, it might have defied the English 
army for a lengUi of time ; had not the treacliery of one of the garrison, who set 
fire to the magazine of grain and provisions, constrained it to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Nigel Bruce, by whom the castle had been defended, was carried pri- 
soner to Berwick; where, being tried by a special commission, he was con- 
demned, hanged, and afterwards beheaded. This miserable fate of the king's 
brother, excited a deep and universal detestation among the Scots towards the 
unrelenting cruelty of Edward. Christopher Seton, the brother-in-law of Bruce, 
and Alexander Seton, sufiered under a similar sentence, the one at Dumfries, 
and the other at Newcastle. Tlie earl of Athole, in attempting to make his es- 
cape by sea, was discovered and conducted to London ; where he underwent the 
complicated punishment then commonly inflicted on traitors, being hanged till 
only half dead, beheaded, disemboweled, " and the trunlc of his body burnt to 
ashes before his own face.'* He tocu not drawn, that point of punishment being 
remitted. Edward, we are told, although then grievously sick, endured the pains 
of his disease with greater patience, after hearing of the capture of the earl of 
Athole. Simon Frazer of Oliyar Castle, the friend and companion in arms of 
Wallace, being also taken at this time, suffered capitally at London ; his head 
being placed on the point of a lance, was set near to that of his old friend and 
leader. Along with this brave man, was likewise executed Herbert de Norham. 
Among so many persons of note, others of inferior distinction did not escape ; 
and Edward might, indeed, be said by his tyranny, to have even now effected 
that critical though unperceived change in popular feeling, which, only requiring 
commencement of action and a proper direction, would be, in its progressive energy, 
equal to the destruction of aU his past schemes, and of all his future projects and 
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hopes. At all e?eiito, Uie efiect of his extreme justice in avenging the death of 
Comyn, was of that kind, where, by the infliction of an unnecessary or dispro- 
portionably cruel punishment, detestation of the crime is lost sight of, in a just 
and natural commiseration for the criminal. That Edward's was but an assumed 
passion for justice, under which was cloaked a selfish and despotic vengeance, 
rendered it the more odious ; and tended to abate the rancour of those who^ on 
more allowable grounds, desired the ruin of the Scottish king. 

To complete the measure of Robert's misfortunes, he and all his adherents 
were solemnly excommunicated by the pope*s legate at Carlisle. The lordship 
of Annandale was bestowed on the earl of Hereford ; the earldom of Ganick 
on Henry de Percy ; and his English estates were disposed of in like manner. 
Daring this period Bruce, fortunately, out of the reach and knowledge of his 
enemies in the solitary island of Rachrin, remained ignorant of the fate of his 
family and friends in Scotland. Fordun relates that^ in derision of his hopeless 
and unknown condition, a sort of ribald prodamation was made after him 
tluougfa the churches of Scotland, as lost, stolen, or strayed. 

The approach of spring, and a seasonable supply, it is said, of money which 
he received from Christina of the Isles, again roused the actirity of Robert and 
his trusty followers. Sir James Douglas, with the permission of his master, first 
passed over to Anan ; where, shortly after his landing, he and the few men with 
him, surprised a party belonging to Brodick castle, in act of conveying provi- 
sions) arms, and dothing to that garrison, and succeeded in making seizure of the 
caiga Here he was in a few days joined by the king, who arrived from Rach- 
rin with a small fleet of thirty-three galleys. Having no intelligence respecting 
the situation or movements of the enemy, a trusty person named Cuthbert was 
despatched by the king to the opposite shore of Camck, with instructions to 
sound the dispositions of the people ; and, if the occasion seemed fayourable for 
a descent among them, to make a signal, at a day appointed, by lighting a fire 
upon an eminence near the castle of Tumbeiry. The country, as the messenger 
found, was fully possessed by the English ; the castle of Tumbeiry in the hands 
of Percy, and occupied by a garrison of near three hundred men ; and the old 
vassals of Bruce dispirited or indifierent, and many of them hostile. Appear- 
ances seemed, altogether, so unfavourable, that Cuthbert, without making himself 
known to any person, resolved to retain to the king without making the signal 
agreed upon. 

From the dawn of the day on which he was to expect the appointed signal, 
Robert watched anxiously the opposite coast of Carridc, at the point from which 
it should become visible. He was not disappointed, for when noon had akeady 
passed, a fire was plainly disceined on the rising ground above Tumbeiry. As- 
sured that this could be no other than the concerted signal of good tidings, the 
l^ng gave orders for tlie instant embarkation of his men, who amounted to about 
three hundred in number. It is reported that, while the king was walking on 
the beach, during the preparations making for putting to sea, the woman at 
whose house he had lodged requested an audience of him. Pretending to a 
knowledge of future events, she confidently predicted that he should soon be 
king of Scotland ; but that he must expect to encounter many difficulties and 
dan^rs in the course of the war. As a proof of her own confidence in the 
truth of her prediction, she sent her two sons along with him. Whether this 
incidcftit was concerted by the king himself or was simply an effect of that very 
singular delusion, the second sight, said to be inherent among these ialanden, is 
of little consequence. Either way, it could not fail of impresring on the rude 
and superstitious minds to which it was addressed, a present reliance upon their 
leader, and a useful confidence in the ultunate success of his i 
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Towards erexung the king and hia associatefl put to saa ; and when night 
closed upon them, they were enabled to direct their coune acroas the firth by the 
light of the beacon, which still continued to buiii on the heights of Tumberry. 
On landing they were met by the messenger, Cuthbert, with the unwelcome in- 
telligence, that there was no hope of assistance firam the people of Carrick. 
'' Traitor," cried Bruce, '^ why made you then the fire?" ^ I made no signaV 
replied the man, *' but obserring a fire upon the hill, I feared that it might de« 
ceive you, and I hasted hither to want you from the coast*' In the perilous 
dilemma in which he found himself placed, Biuoe hesitated upon what course he 
siiould adopt; but, uiged by the more precipitate spirit of his brother Edward, 
and yielding at length to the dictates of his own more considerate Talonr, he re- 
solved to penerere in tlie enterprise which, under such desperate and unexpected 
circumstances, Itad opened upon liim. 

The greater part of the English troops under Percy were carelessly cantoned 
in the town, situated at some little distance from the castle of Tumberry. Before 
morning tlieir quarters were taken by surprise, and nearly the whole body, 
amounting to about two hundred men, put to the sword. Percy and his garfison 
heard from the castle the uproar and tumult of tlie night nttadc ; but ignorant 
alike of the enemy and their numbers, and fearing a similar iate, tliey dsured not 
attempt the rescue of their unfortunate companions. Bruce made piise of a rich 
booty, amongst which were his own wai^orses and househdd plateu When tlie 
news of this bold and suooessfid enterprise became known, a detachment of above 
a thousand men, under the command of Roger St John, were despatched- from 
Ayr to the relief of Tumben7; and Bobert, unable to oppose such a force, and 
expecting to be speedily joined by succours from Ireland, thought proper to re- 
tire into the mountainous parts of Carrick. 

The king's brothers, Thomas and Alexander, had been, previously to Robert's 
departure £rom Rachrln, sent over into Ireland and the adjacent isles to procure 
assistance. They succeeded in collecting a force of about seven hundred men, 
with whom they endeavoured to eflbct a landing at Lodi Ryan in Galloway, in- 
tending from thence to march into the neighbouring district of Carrick, and 
join themselves to the king's standard. They fatally miscarried, in the accom- 
plishment of this ol^ct ; Maodowal, a powekul chieftain of Galloway, having 
hastily collected his vassal^ attacked the jarading party before they had time to 
form, routed, and put many of them to the sword. The two brothers of the king 
and Sir Reginald Crawfurd, aU of them wounded, were made prisoners ; and 
Malcolm Mackail, lord of Kentir, and two Irish reguU or chieftains were slain. 
Maodowal cut off the heads of the principal persons who had fallen ; and along 
with these bloody tokens of his triumph, presented his prisonen to king Ed- 
ward, then residing at Carlisle. The two brotliers and their associate, supposed 
by some to have been a near relation of Wallace, were ordered to immediats 
execution. 

This disaster, coupled as it was with the insured enmity of the Gallovidians, 
and the near approadi of the English, rendered for a time the cause of Bruce 
entirely hopeless, and even subjected his individual safety to the extremest haz- 
ards. His partisans either fell off or ^vere allowed to disperse themselves for 
safety; ivhile he liimself often wandered alone or but slightly accompanied, 
among woods and morasses, relying for defence or security, sometimes on his 
own great personal prowess, or his intimate knowledge of tliat wild district, in 
which he had been brought up, or on the fidelity of some old attached vassal of 
his family. Almost all the incidents relating to Bruce, at this period of his for- 
tunes, partake strongly of the romantic ; and were it not that the authority fron> 
which they ore derived, has been found to be generally correct in its other par- 
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tioulaxB, 80 far as these oould be substantiated, some of them might vreU he 
deemed fobiilous, or grossly exaggerated. The perilous circumstances in which 
the deserted and outlawed sovereign was plaoed, and his undaunted and perse- 
TOring courage which none ever called in qdestion, furnished of themselFCS ample 
scope for the realization of marrellous adrenture ; and which, because marrellous 
or exaggerated^ ought not, on that account, to be altogether, or too hastily re- 
jected. It may have been no easy tasic for even the contemporary historian, in 
that rude age, to discover the amplifications and falsities of popular statement ; 
and, there can be no doubt, that in transmitting these statements simply, as he 
found them, he left the truth of moie easy attainment to posterity, than would 
have been the case had he exevcised his own critical skill in reducing them to a 
standard of probdl>iIity and consistency. One of those adventures, said to have 
befallen the king at this time^ is so extraordinary that we cannot omit taking 
notice of it 

While Robert was wandering' among the fastnesses of Carrick, as has been de- 
scribed, after the defeat of his Irish auxiliaries at Lochryan, the numbers of his 
small army so reduced as not to amount to sixty men ; the Gallovidians chance<l 
to gain such intelligence of his situation, as induced them to attempt the sur- 
prisal, and, if possible^ the destruction of the party. They raised, for this pur- 
pose, with great secrecy a body of more than two hundred men, and provided 
themselves with bloodhounds to track the fugitives through the forests and mo- 
rasses. Notwithstanding the privacy of their arrangements, Bruce had notice of 
his danger ; but knew not at what time to expect the attack of the enemy. To- 
wards night, he withdrew his men to a position protected by a morass on the one 
side, and by a rivulet on the other, which had only one narrow ford, over which 
the enemy must needs pass. Here leaving his followers to their rest, the king, 
accompanied by two attendants returned to the ford in order to satisfy himself, 
that his retreat bad not been disooveied by the enemy, whom he knew to be at 
no great distance. AAer listening at this place for some time, he could at 
length distinguish, in the stillness which surrounded him, the distant sound of a 
hound's questing, or that eager yell which the animal is known to make when 
urged on in the pursuit of its prey. Unwilling for this cause alone, to disturb 
the repose of his fatigued foiloiven, Robert determined, as it was a dear moon- 
light night, and the post he occupied farourable for observation, to ascertain 
m<ffe exactly the reality of the danger. He soon heard the voices of men urg- 
ing the hound forward, and no longer doubtful but tliat his enemies had fallen 
upon the track, and would speedily be upon him, he dispatched his two attend- 
ants to wai-n his men of the danger. The blood-hounds, true to their instinct, 
led the body of Gallovidians directly to the ford where the king stood, who then 
liastily bethought himself of the imminent danger there was of the enemy gaining 
possession of this post before his men coidd possibly come to its defence. 
Should this happen, the destruction of himself and his whole party waa nearly 
inevitable. So cireumstanced, Robert boldly determined, till succour should ar- 
rive, to defend the passage of the ford, which was the more possible, as^ from its 
narrowness, only one assailant could pass over at a time. The Galloway men 
coming in a body to the spot, and seeing only a solitary individual posted on the 
opposite side to dispute their way, the foremost of their number rode boldly into 
the water ; but in attempting to gain the other bank of the stream, Bruce with 
a thrust of his spear laid him dead on the spot The same fate awaited four of 
his companions, whose bodies became a sort of rampart of defence against the 
others ; who, dismayed at so unexpected and fatal a reception, fell back for a 
moment in some confusion. Instantly ashamed that so many should be baffled 
by the individual prowess of one man, they returned furiously to the attack ; but 
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were so yoliantly met and opposed by the king, that the post was still main- 
tained, when the loud shout of Robert's followers adrancing to his rescue, warned 
the Galloridians to retire, after sustaining in this unexampled combat (he loss of 
fourteen of their men. The danger to which the king had been exposed on this 
occasion, and the great daring and bravery whidi he had manife^ed, sensibly 
roused the spirits of his party, who now began, with increasing confidence 
and numbers, to flock to his standard. Douglas, who had been suooessfully em- 
ployed against the English in his own district of Douglas<4ale, also about this 
time, joined the king with what followers he had been able to muster among the 
vassals of his family. 

Pembroke, the guardian, at the head of a considerable body of men, now 
took the field against Robert ; and was joined by John of Lorn, with a body of 
eight hundred Highlanders, men well calculated for that ifregular species of 
warfare to which Bruce was necessitated to have recourse. Lorn is said to have 
had along with him a blood-hound which had once belonged to the king, and 
whidi was so strongly attadied to its old master, and familiar with his scent, that 
if once it got upon his track it would never part from it for any other, lliese 
two armies advanced separately, Pembroke carefully keeping to the low and 
open country, where his cavalry could act with efiect ; while Lorn, by a circuit- 
ous rout, endeavoured to gain the rear of the king's party. The Highland 
diieftain so well succeeded in tliis manoeuvre, that before Robert, whose atten- 
tion had been wholly occupied by the forces under Pembroke, was aware of his 
danger, he found himself environed by two hostile bodies of troops, either ^ 
which was greatly superior to his own. In this emergency, the king, having 
appointed a place of rendezvous, dinded his men into three companies, and 
ordered them to retreat as they best might, by difierent routes, that tlius, by dis- 
tracting Qie attention of the enemy, they might have the better dianoe of escape. 

Lorn an'lving at the place where the Scottish army had separated, set loose 
the blood-hound, which, falling upon the king's scent, led the pursuers imme- 
diately on the track which he had taken. The king finding himself pursued, 
again subdivided his remaining party into three, but without effect, for the 
hound still kept true to the track of its former master. The case now appearing 
desperate, Robert ordered the remainder of liis followers to disperse themselves; 
and, accompanied by only one person, said to have been his foster-brother, 
endeavoured by this last means to frustrate the pursuit of the enemy. In this 
he ^vas of course unsuccessful ; and Lorn, who now saw the hound choose that 
direction which only two men had taken, knew certainly that one of these must 
be the king ; and despatched five of his swiftest men after tliem with orders 
either to slay them, or delay their flight till others of the party came to their 
assistance. Robert, finding these men gaining hotly upon him, faced about, 
and, with the aid of his companion, slew tliem alL Lorn*s men were now so 
close upon bun that the king could perceive diey were led on by means of a 
blood-hound. Fortunately, he and his companion had readied the near covert 
of a wood, situated in a valley tlirough which ran a brook or rivulet Taking 
advantage of this circumstance, by which they -well knew the artifice of their 
pursuers would be defeated, Bruce and his foster-brother, before turning into 
any of the surrounding thidcets for shelter, travelled in the water of the stream 
so far as tliey judged necessary to dissipate and destroy the strong scent upon 
which the hound had proceeded. The highland chieftain, who was straightway 
directed to the rivulet, along which the fugitives had diverged, here found that 
the hound had lost its scent ; and aware of the difficulty and fruitlessness of a 
further seardi, was reluctantly compelled to quit the diase and retire. By ano- 
ther account, the escape of Bruce from the blood-hound is told thus : An archer 
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who had kept near to the king^ in his flight, havingr discorered that by means of 
the hound Robert's course had been inrariably traicked, stole into a Ihicket and 
from thence despatched the animal with an arrow ; after which he made his 
escape undiscovered into the wood which the king had entered. 

Bruce reached in safety the rendezrous of his party, after having narrowly 
escaped from the treachery of three men by whom, however, his faithful com- 
panion and foster-brother was slain. The English, under the impression that 
the Scottish army was totally dispersed, neglected, in a great measure, the pre- 
cautions necessary in their situation. Robert having intelligence of the state of 
security in which they lay, succeeded in surprising a body of two hundred, care- 
lessly cantoned at some little distance from the main army, and put tlie greater 
part of them to the sword. Pembroke^ shortly after, retired with his whole 
forces, towards the borders of England, leaving spies behind him to watch the 
motions of his subtile enemy. By means of these he was not long in gaining 
such information as led him to hope the surprisal of the king and his party. 
Approaching with great secrecy a certain wood in Glentruel, uhere Robert then 
lay, he was on the point of accomplishing his purpose ; when the Scots happily 
in time discovering their danger, rushed forth unexpectedly and furiously upon 
their assailants and put them completely to flight Pembroke, upon this de- 
feat, letxeated wiUi his army to Carlisle. 

Robert encouraged by these successes, and by the general panic which he saw 
to prevail among the enemy, now ventured down upon the low country ; and 
was soon enabled to reduce the districts of Kyle, Carrick, and Cunningham to 
his obedience. Sir Philip Mowbray having been dispaidied with a thousand 
men to nmke head against this rapid progress, was attacked at advantage by 
Douglas with so much spirit that, i^r a loss of sixty men, his whole force was 
routed, himself narrowly escaping in the pursuit 

Pembroke, by this time alarmed for the safety and credit of his government, 
determined again to take the field in person. PutUng himself at the head of a 
strong body of cavalry, he advanced into Ayrshire, and came up with the army 
of Bruce then encamped on Loudon-hilL The Scottish king, though his forces 
were still greatly inferior in number, and consisted entirely of infantry, deter- 
mined on the spot on which he had posted himself, to give battle to the English 
commander. He had selected his ground on this occasion with great judgment, 
and had taken care, by strongly entrenching the flanks of his position, to render 
as ineflbctual as possible the numbers and cavalry of the enemy. His foi*ce 
amounted in all to about six hundred men who were entirely spearmen ; that 
of Pembroke did not amount to less tlian three thousand well mounted and 
armed soldiery, displaying an imposing contrast to the small but unyielding mass 
who stood ready to oppose them. Pembroke, dividing his army into two lines 
or divisions, ordered the attack to be commenced ; when the van, having their 
lances couched, advanced at full gallop to the charge. The Scots sustained the 
shock with detenmned firmness, and a desperate conflict ensuing, the English 
van was at length driven fairly back upon the rear or second division. This 
vigorous repulse decided the fortune of the day. The Scots, now the assailants, 
followed up closely the advantage whidi they had gained, and tlie rear of the 
English, panic-struck and disheartened, began to give way, and finally to retreat 
The confusion and rout soon becoming general, Pembroke's whole army was put 
to flight; a considerable number being slain in the battle and pursuit, and many 
made prisoners. The loss on the part of the Scots is said to have been extremely 
smalL 

Three days after the batUe of Loudon-hiU, Bruce encountered Monthermur 
at the head of a body of English, whom he defeated with great slaughter, and 
I. 3a 
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obliged to take sefuge in the castle of Ayr. He, for some time, blockaded this 
place ; but retiied at the approach of succours from Enghmd. These successes, 
though in themselves limited, proved, in effect, of the utmost importance to Ro- 
bertas cause, by conferring upon it that stability of character in men^s minds 
which, hitherto, it had never attained. The death of. Edward I., at this period, 
was another event which could not but favourably affect the fortunes of Scotland, 
at the very moment when the whole force of England was collected for its inva- 
sion, ^hat great monarch's resentment and hatred towards Bruce and his 
patriotic followers did not die with him. With his last breath, he gave orders 
that his dead body should accompany the army in iU march into Scotland, and 
remain unburied until that country was totally subdued. Edward II. disre- 
garded this singular injunction, and had the body of his father more becomingly 
disposed of in the royal sepulchre at Westminster. 

Edward II. on his accession to the throne of England soon proved himself 
but ill-qualiBed for the conduct of those great designs which his father's demise 
had devolved upon him. Of a weak and obstinate disposition, lie was incapable 
of appreciating, far less of acting up to the dying counsels and injunctions of 
his heroic fatlier. His utter disregard for these was, indeed, manifested in the 
rery fint act of his reign ; that of recalling his unwortliy favourite Piers Gaves- 
ton from exile, who with other minions of his own cast was from that moment to 
take the place of all the faithfiil and experienced ministers of tlie late king, and 
exercise a sole and unlimited sway over the weak and capricious humours of 
their master. Edward by this measure laid an eai'ly foundation for the disgust 
and alienation of his English subjects. His management in regard to Scotland 
was equally unpropitiou& After wasting much valuable time at Dumfries and 
Roxburgh in receiving the. homage of the Scottish barons ; he advanced with his 
great army as far as Cumnock in Ayrshire, A^m whence, without striking a blow, 
he retreated into England, and disbanded his whole forces. A campaign so use- 
less and inglorious; after aU the mighty pi'eparation spent upon it, could not but 
hare a happy efibct upon die rising fortunes of the Scottish patriots, while it dis- 
heartened all in Scotland who from whatever cause favoured the English interest. 
The English king had no sooner retired, than Bruce invaded Galloway, and, 
wherever opposed, Avasted tlie country witli iire and sword. The fate of his two 
brothers, who had here fallen into the hands of the chieftain Maodowal, most proba- 
bly influenced the king in this act of severe retribution. The Earl of Rich- 
mond, whom Edward had newly created guardian, was sent to oppose his pro- 
gress, upon which Robert retired into the north of Scotland, leaving Sir James 
Douglas iu the south, for the purpose of reducing the forests of Selkiik and Jed- 
burgh to obedience. The king, widiout encountering almost any resistance, 
over-ran great part of the north, seizing, in his progress, the castle of Inverness 
and many other fortified places, which he orderod to be entirely demolished. 
Returning southward, he was met by the Earl of Bucban at the head of a tumul- 
tuary body of Scots and English, whom, at the first charge, he put to flight In 
the course of this expedition, the king became afiected vriih a grievous illness, 
which reduced his bodily and mental strength to Umt degree, that little hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. Ancient historians have attributed this malady 
to the efiects of the cold, famine, poor lodging and hardships, to which, ever 
since the defeat at Methven, the king had been subjected. 

Buchan, encouraged by the intelligence which he Teceived of the Idng^s illness, 
and eager to efiace the dishonour of his late retreat, again assembled his nume- 
rous followers ; and being joined by Mowbray, an English commander, came up 
with the king^s forces, then strongly posted near Slaines, en the east coast of 
Aberdeenshiror The royalists avoided battle; and beginning to be straitened 
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for proTiiiona vetlred in good order, first to Strathbogje, and allerwarda to In« 
verury. By this time the Tiolence of the king's disorder had abated, and he 
began by slow degrees to recover strength. Buchan, who still watched for an 
opportunity of attack, adranced to Old Meldrum ; and Sir David Brechin, who 
had joined himself to his party, come upon Inverury suddenly mih a detachment 
of troops, cut o4f several of the royalists in the outskiits of the- town, and retired 
Avithout losAp This military bravado instantly roused the donnant energies of 
the king ; and, though too weak in body to mount on horseback without assist- 
ance, he resolved to take immediate vengeance on his insolent enemy. Sup« 
ported by two men on each side of his saddle, the king took the direction of 
(lis troops, and encountering the forces of Budian, though much superior to his 
oim, put them to flight with great slaughter. The agitation of spirits whidi 
Robert sustained on this occasion, is said to have restored him to health. Ad- 
vancing* into the country of his discomfited enemy, Bruce took ample revenge of 
all the injuries which its possessor had inflicted upon him. 

About this time the castle of Aberdeen was surprized by the citizens, the gar- 
rison put to the sword, and the fortifications razed to the foundation. A body 
of English having been collected for the purpose of chastising this bold exploit, 
they were spiritedly met on tiieir march by the inhabitants, routed, and a con« 
siderable number taken prisoners, who were afterwards, says Boece, hanged 
upon gibbets around the town, as a terror to their companions. A person named 
E*hilip the Forester of Flatane, having collected a small body of patriots, suo« 
ceeded, about the same period, in taking the strong castle of Forfar by escalade. 
The English garrison were put to the sword, and the fortifications, by order of the 
king, destroyed. Many persons of note, who had hitherto opposed Bruce, or 
who, from prudential considerations, had submitted to the domination of Eng- 
land, now openly espoused the cause of their coimtry. Among the rest Sir 
David Brechin, the king's nephew, upon the overthrow at Inverury, submitted 
himself to the authority of his uncle. 

While Robert was thus successfully engaged in the north ; his brother Edward, 
at the head of a considerable force, invaded Galloway. He was opposed by Sir 
Ingram Umphraville and Sir John de St John with about twelve hundred men. 
A bloody battle ensued at the water of Ciee, in which the English, after sustain- 
ing severe loss, were constrained to fly. Great slaughter was made in the pur- 
suit, and the two commanders escaped with difficulty to the castle of Butel, on the 
sea-coast De St John j&om thence retired into England, where raising a force of 
fifteen hundred men, he returned with great expedition into Galloway in the hope 
of finding his victorious enemy unprepared for his reception. Edward Bruce, 
however, had notice of his movements ; and with the chivalric valour or temerity 
which belonged to his character, he resolved boldly to over-reach the enemy in 
their own stralagem. Entrenching his infantry in a strong position in the line 
of march of the assailants ; he himself, with fifly horsemen well harnessed, suc- 
ceeded in gaining their rear ; with the intent of falling suddenly and unexpect^ 
edly upon them so soon as his entrenched camp should be assailed. Edward 
was favoured in tliis hazardous manceuvre by a mist so thick that no object could 
be discerned at the distance of a bow-shot: but, before his design could be 
brought to bear, the vapours suddenly chasing away, left his small body fully 
discovered to the English Retreat with any chance of safety was impossible, 
and to the reckless courage of their leader, suggested itself not The small com- 
pany no sooner became visible to tlieir astonished and disarrayed foes, than, 
raising a loud shout, they rushed furiously to the attack, and after one or two 
more desperate cliarges, put them to rout Tlius successful in the field, Edward 
expelled the English garrisons, reduced die rebellious natives witli fire and 
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sword, and compelled the whole district to yield submission to the authority of 
Ills brother. 

Douglas, after achieving many advantages in tlie south, among which, the suc- 
cessive captures of his own castle in Douglasdole were the most remarkable, about 
this time, surprised and mode prisoners Alexander Stewart of Bonkil and Tho- 
mas Randolph, the king's nephew. When Randolph, who from the defeat at 
Methren, had adhered faithfully to the English interest, was brought before his 
sovereign, the king is reported to have said; ''Nephew, you have been an apos- 
tate for a season ; you must now be reconciled.*' '' F(»< require penance of me," 
replied Randolph fiercely, '* yourself rather ought to do penance. Since you 
challenged the king of England to war, you ought to have asserted your title in 
the open field, and not to have betaken yourself to cowardly ambuscades." 
*' TheU may be hereafter, and perchance ere long," the king calmly replied ; 
'* meanwhile, it is fitting that your proud words receive due chastisement ; and 
that you be taught to know my right and your own duty.'* After this rebuke, 
Randolph was ordered for a time into dose confinement This singular inter- 
view may have been preconcerted between the parties, for the purpose of cloak- 
ing under a show of constraint, Randolph's true feelings in joining the cause 
of his royal relative. Certain it is, his confinement was of brief duration ; and 
in all die after acts of his L'fe, he made erident with how hcfirty and sealous a 
devotion he had entered on his new and more honourable field of enterprise. 

Shortly after the rejunction of Douglas, Bruce carried his arms into the terri- 
tory of Lorn, being now able to take vengeance on the proud chieftain, who, 
after the defeat at Methven, had so nearly accomplished his destruction. To op- 
pose this invasion the lord of Lorn collected a force of about two thousand men, 
whom he posted in ambuscade in a defile, having the high mountain of Cruachen 
Ben on the one side^ and a precipice overhanging Lochawe on the other. This 
pass was so narrow in some places, as not to admit of two horsemen passing 
a-breast. Robert who liad timely information of the manner in which this road 
was beset, through which he must necessarily pass, detached one half of his army, 
consisting entirely of light armed troops and archers, under Douglas, with orders 
to make a circuit of the mountain and so gain the high ground in the rear and 
fiank of the enemy's position. He himself with the rest of his troops entered 
the pass, where they were soon attacked from the ambushment with great fury. 
This lasted ift>t long ; for the party of Douglas quickly appearing on the heights 
immediately above them and in their rear, the men of Lorn were cast into inevi- 
table confusion. After annoying tlio enemy with repeated flights of arrows, 
Douglas descended the mountain and fell upon them sword in hand ; the king, 
at the same time, pressing upon them from &ie pass. Tliey were defeated with 
great slaughter ; and John of Lorn, who had planned this tmsuccessful ambush, 
after witnessing its miscarriage flrom a little distance, soon after put to sea and 
retired into England. Robert laid waste the whole district of Lorn ; and gain- 
ing possession of Dunstafihage, the principal place of strength belonging to the 
family, garrisoned it strongly with his own men. 

Willie Bruce and his partizans were thus successfully engaged in wresting their 
country from the power of England, and in subduing the refractory spirit of 
some of their own nobility, every thing was feeble and fluctuating in the councils of 
their enemies. In less than a year, Edward changed or re-appointed the gover- 
nors of Scotland six difierent times. Through the mediation of Philip king of 
FVance, a short truce was finally agreed upon between Edward and Robert ; but 
infractions having been made on both sides, Bruce laid siege to the castle of 
Rutherglen. In February, 1310, a truce was once more agreed upon ; notwith- 
standing which John de Segra?e was appointed to the guardianship of Scot- 
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Land on both gides of the Forth ; and had the warlike power of the north of 
England placed at his disposal. It was early in the same year that the clergy . 
of Scotland asMmbled in a provincial council, and issued a declaration to all the 
faithfiily bearing, that the Scottish nation, seeing the kingdom betrayed and 
ensUredy had assumed Robert Bruce for their king, and that the clergy had 
willingly done homage to him in that character. 

During these negotiftions, hostilities were nerer entirely laid aside on eitlier 
side. The adranta^ges of the warfare, howerer, were inrariably on the side of 
Bruce, who now seemed preparing to attack Perth, at that time an important 
fortress, and esteemed the capital of Scotland. Roused to activity by this dan- 
ger, Edward made preparations for the immediate defence and succour of tiiat 
place. He also appointed the Earl of Ulster to the command of a body of Irish 
troops who were to assemble at Dublin, and from thence invade Scotland ; and 
the whole military array of England was ordered to meet the king at Berwick ; 
but the English nobles disgusted with the government of Edward^ and detesting 
ills favourite Gaveston, repaired unwillingly and slowly to the royal standard. 
Before his preparations could be brought to bear, the season for putting to sea 
had passed, and Edward was obliged to countermand tiie forces under the Earl 
of Ulster ; still resolving, however, to invade Scotland in person, with the large 
army whidi he had collected upon the border. Towards the end of autumn the Eng- 
lish commenced their march, and directing their ooune through the forest of 
Selkirk to Biggar, thence are said to have penetrated as far as Renfrew. 
Not finding the enemy, in any body, to oppose tiieir progress, and unable from 
die season of the year, aggravated, as it was, by a severe famine which at that 
very time afflicted the land, to procure f<mige and provisions, the army making 
no abode in those parts, retreated by the way of Linlithgow and the Lothians to 
Berwick; where Edward, after this ill-concerted and fruitiess expedition, re- 
mained inactive for eight months. Bruce, during this invasion, cautiously 
avoided coming to an open engagement with the greatly superior forces of the 
enemy ; contenting himself with sending detached parties to hang upon their 
rear, who, as opportunity oflTered, might harass or cut off the marauding and 
foraging parties of the English. In one of tiiese sudden assaults the Scots put 
to the sword a body of three hundred of the enemy before any sufficient force 
could be brought up for their rescue. 

About this time tiie castie of Linlithgow, a place of great utility to the Eng- 
lish, as being situated midway between Stirling and Edinburgh, was surprised by 
the stratagem of a poor peasant named , William Binnock. This man, having 
been employed to lead hay into the fort* placed a party of armed friends in 
ambush as near as possible to the gate ; and concealing under his seeming load 
of hay, eiglit armed men, advanced to the castie, himself walking carelessly by 
the side of the wain, while a servant led the cattle in front. When the cairiage 
was fairly in the gateway, so that neither the gates of the castle could be closed 
nor the portcullis let down, the person in front who had charge of the oxen cut 
the soam or withy rope by which the animals were attached to the wain, which 
thus, instantly, became stationary. Binnock, making a concerted signal, his 
armed friends leaped from under the hay, and masterod the sentinels ; and be- 
ing immediately joined by the other party in ambush, the garrison^ almost 
without resistance, were put to the sword, and the place taken. Binnodc ^vas 
well rewarded by tlie king for this daring and successful exploit ; and the caslle 
was ordered to be demolished. 

Robert, finding that his authority was now well established at home, and that 
Edward was almost entirely engroned by the dissensions which had sprung up 
amosg his o^vn subjects, resolved, by an invasion of England, to retaliate in 
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» the miseries with whidi that country had so long afflicted his kingw^ 
dom. Assen^ling a coBsiderahle army, he adTonced into the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, Uying. waste Uie country with fire and sword ; and giving up the whole 
district to the unbounded and reckless license of the soldiery. '' Thus,*' says 
Fordun, '* by the blessing of God, and by a just retribudoB of prondence, were 
the perfidious English, who hod despoiled and slaughtered many, in their turn 
subjected to punishment.*' Edward II. made a heary cempbunt to the Pope, of 
the '* horrible ravages, depredationsi burnings, and murders'* committed by 
" Robert Bruce and his accomplices » in this inroad, in which '* neither age nor 
sex were ^ared, nor even the immunities of ecclesiasticid liberty respected.*' 
The papal thunder had, however, 4dready descended harmless on the Scottish 
king and his party ; and the tinM had arrived, when the nation eagetly hoped, 
and the English might well dread tfie coming of that storm, which should avenge, 
by a requited alike bloody and indiscriminate, those wrongs which, without di»> 
tinction, had been so mercilessly inflicted upon it. 

Soon after his return irom England, Kobert, again drawing an army ^together, 
laid siege to Perth, a place in those days so strongly fortified, that, with a suffi- 
cient garrison, and abundance of provisions and military stores, it might bid 
defiance to any open force that could be brought against it. Having lain before 
the town for six weeks, the king seeing no prospect of being able to reduce it 
by main force, raised the siege, and retired to some distance, as if resolved to 
desist from the enterprise. He had gained intelligence, however, that the ditdi 
which surrounded the town was fordable in one place, of which he had taken ac- 
curate notice. Having provided scaling ladders of a sufficient length, he, with a 
chosen body of infantry, returned after an absence of eight days, and ap- 
proached the works. The self-security of the garrison, who, from hearing no- 
. thing of Robert for some days, were thrown entirely off their guard, no less than 
the daricnesB of the night, favoured his enterprise. Robert himself carrying a 
ladder was the foremost to enter the ditch, the water of whidi reached breast 
high, and the second to mount the walls when the ladders were applied. A 
French knight who at this time served under die Scottish king, having witnessed 
the gallant example set by his leader, is reported to have exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm, " What shall we say of our lords of France, that with dainty living, was- 
sail, and revelry pass their time, when so worthy a knight, through his great 
chivalry, puts his life into so great hazard to win a wretched hamlef Saying 
this, he, with the lively valour of his nation, threw himself into the fosse, and 
shared in the danger and glory of the enterprise. The walls were scaled and the 
toivn taken almost without I'esistonce. By the king's orders quarter was given 
to all who laid down theur arms ; and in accordance with the admirable policy 
which he had hitherto invariably pursued, the fortifications of the place were en- 
tirely demolished. 

Edward once more made advances towards negotiating a truce with the Scottish 
king ; but Robert, who well knew the importance of foUo^ving up tlie successful 
career which had opened upon him, refused to accede to his proposals, and again 
invaded England. In this incursion the Scottuh army ravaged and plundered the 
county of Northumberland and bishopric of Durham. The towns of Hexham 
and Corbridge, and great part of the city of Durham were' burnt The army 
in returning, were bold enough, by a forced march, to attempt the surprisal of 
Berwick, where the English king then lay ; but their design being discovered 
they were obliged to retire. So great was the terror which these predatory and 
destructive visitations inspired in the districts exposed to them, that the inhabi- 
tants of the county of Durham, and afterwards those of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland, contributed each a sum of two thousand pounds to 
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piirchoae an immunity frcmi the like ipoliatioDs in futui«. In the game year tlie 
king assaulted and took the castles o£ Butel, Dumfiries, and* Dalswinton. The 
strong and important fortrefls of Roxburgh, also, at this time fell into his hands, 
by the stratagem and bravery of Sir James Douglas. All of these places, so soon 
as taken, were, by the king's orders destroyed, that they might on no future oo 
casion, if retaken, become sernoeable to the enemy. 

The surprisal of Edinburgh castle by Randolph, the king^ nephew, ought not, 
among the stiirii^ events of this time, to be passed over. That braye knight 
who from the moment of his accession to the royal cause, had devotedly and suc- 
cessfully employed himself towards its establishment, had for som» time laid siege 
to, and strictly blockaded the castle; but the place being one of great natural 
strength, strongly fortified, and well stored with men and provisions, there 
seemed little hope of bringing it to a speedy surrender. The garrison were also 
completely upon the alerts Having had reason to suspect the fidelity of Leland 
their governor, they -had put him under confinement, and elected another com- 
mander in his stead. Matters stood thus, ivhen a singular disclosure made to 
Randolph by a man named William Frank, suggested the possibility of taking 
the almost impregnable fortress by escalade. This man, in his youth, had re- 
sided in the castle as one of the garrison ; and having an amorous intrigue in 
the city, he had been in use to descend the wall in the night, . by means of a 
rope-ladder, and through a steep and intricate path to arrive at the foot of tlie 
rock. By the same precipitous road he had always been enabled to regain the 
castle without discovery ; and so familiar had all its < windings become to him, 
that he confidently engaged to guide a party of the besiegers by the same traek 
to the bottom of the walls. Randolph resolved to undwtake the enterprise. 
Haring provided a ladder suited to the purpose, he, with thirty chosen men, put 
himself under the guidance of Frank, who, towards the middle of a dark ni^t, 
safely conducted the party to the bottom of the precipitous ascent Haring 
clambered with great difficulty and es^ertion about half way up the rock, the ad- 
renturous party reaeheil a broad projection or shelf, on vihuik tibey rested some 
little time to recover breath. While in this position, they heard above them die 
guard or check-wateh of the garrison making their rounds, and oould distinguish 
that they paused a little on that part of the ramparts immediately over them. 
One of Uie watch throwing a stone from the wall cried out, " Away, I see you 
welL^' The stone flew over the heads of the ambuscading party, who happily 
remained unmoved, as they really were imseen on the comparatively safe part (rf 
the rock whidi they had attained. The guard hearing no stir to follow, passed 
on. Randolph and his men having waited till they had gone to a distance again 
got up, and at the imminent peril of their lives, fairly succeeded in dambering 
up the remaining part of ih» rock to the foot Of- the wall, to which they affixed 
their ladder. Frank, the guide, was first to mount the waJls ; Sir Andrew Gray 
was the next; Randolph himself was the third. Before the whole could reach 
the summit of the wall, tlie alarm was given, and tlie garrison mshed to arms. 
A fierce encounter took place ; but the governor having been slain, the English 
surrendered themselves to mercy. The fortifications of the castle were disman<» 
tied ; and Leland, the foimer governor, haring been released firom his confine- 
ment, entered the Scottish service. 

The earl of Athole, who had long adliered to the English faction, and who 
had recently obtained as a reward for his fidelity a grant of l^nds in En^^d, 
now joined the rising fortunes of his lawfol sovereign. Hurough the mediation 
of France conferences for a tnioe were renewed; but notwithirf^uiding of .these 
Robert invaded Cnmberland, wasting the country to a great extent The Cum- 
brians earnestly besought succour from Edward : but that prince being about to 
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depart for France, did nothing but extol their fidelity, desiring them to defend 
themselves until his return. By inTading Cumberland at this time, Bruce pro- 
bably intended to draw the attention of the English from the more serious design 
which he contemplated of making a descent upon the isle of Man. He had 
scarcely, therefore, retiurned from his predatory expedition into England, tlum, 
embarking his forces, he landed unexpectedly upon that island, overthrew the 
governor, took the castle of Ruffin, and possessed himself of the country. The 
Manx governor on this occasion, is, with great probability, conjectured to have 
been the same Gallovidian chieftain, who defeated, and made prisoners at Ijoch- 
ryan, the two brothers of the Scottish king. 

On his return from France, Edward was met by commissionerB sent to him by 
such Scots as still remained faithful in their allegiance to England. These made 
bitter complaint of the miserable condition to which they had been reduced, both 
from the increasing power of Bruce, and from the oppression which they suffered 
under the government of the English ministers. Edward, deserted and despised 
by his nobility, who, at this time, not only refused to attend his army, but even 
to assemble in parliament upon his summons, could merely make answer to these 
complaints by promises, which he was alike incapable in himself and in liis means 
to perform. Meanwhile the arms of the patriots continued to prosper. Edward 
Bruce took and destroyed the castle of Rutherglen, and the town and castle of 
Dundee. He next laid siege to the castle of Stirling, then held by Philip de 
Moubray, an English commander of bravery and reputation ; but was here less 
successful. Unable, by any mode of attack known in those days, to make im- 
pression on a fortress of so great strength, Edward consented to a treaty with 
the governor tliat the place should be surrendered, if not succoured by the king 
of England before St John^s day in the ensuing midsmnmer. Bruce was much 
displeased witli his brother for having granted such a truce, yet he consented to 
ratify it. The space of time agreed upon allowed ample leisure to the English 
king to collect his forces for the relief of the castle, the almost only remaining 
stronghold which he now possessed in Scotland ; and Robert felt that he must 
either oppose him in battle with a greatly inferior force, or, by retreating 
in such circumstances, lessen the great fame and advantages which he had 
acquired. ) 

The English king having effected a temporary reconciliation ^vith his refrac- 
tory nobility, lost no time in making all the proparations which his great power 
and resources allowed of, to relieve the castle of Stirling, in the first place, and 
recover the almost entirely revolted kingdom to his authority. He summoned 
the whole power of the English barons to meet him in arms at Berwick on the 
1 Ith of June ; invited to ha aid Eth O'Connor, chief of the native Irish of Con- 
naught, and twenty-six other Irish chieftains ; summoned his English subjects in 
Ii'eland to attend his standard, and put both them and the Irish auxiliaries under 
the command of the earl of Ulster. ^ So vast," says Barbour, " was the army 
which was now collected, that nothing nearly so numerous had ever before been 
arrayed by England, and no force that Scotland could produce might possibly 
have been able to withstand it in the open field.'' A considerable number of 
ships were also ordered for the invasion of Scotland by sea, and for transporting 
provisions and warlike stores for the use of the army. 

The Scottish king, meanwhile, used every effort in his power to provide ade- 
quately against the approaching contest, resolved resolutely to defend the honour 
and independence of the crown and kingdom which through so many dangen 
and difficulties he had adiieved. He appointed a general rendezvous of his 
forces at the Torwood, between Falkirk and Stirling. The fighting men anem- 
bled in consequence of his summons, somewhat exceeded thirty thousand in num- 
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Uiar, besides about fifteen thousand unarmed and undisciplined followers of the 
camp, according^ to the mode in those times. 

Two days before the battle, Bruce took up his position in a field not. far from 
Stirling, then known by the name of New Pack, which had the castle on the 
left, and the brook of Bannock on the right. The banks of the rivulet were 
steep and rugged, and the ground between it and Stirling, being part of a park 
or chase, was partly open, and partly broken by copse-wood and marshy ground. 
The place was naturally well adapted for opposing and embarrassing the opera^ 
tions of cavalry ; and to strengthen it yet more, those places whereby horsemen 
might have access, were covered with concealed pit-falls, so numerous and close 
together, that according to our ancient authority, their construction might be 
likened to a honey-comb. They were a foot in width, and between two and 
three feet deep, many rows being placed, one behind the other, the whole being 
slightly covered with sods and bru^wood, bo as not to be obvious to an impetuous 
enemy. The king divided his regular forces into four divisions. Three' of these 
occupied the intended line of battle, from the brook of Bannock, which covered 
bis right flank, to the village of St Ninians, where their left must have remained 
somewhat exposed to the garrison of Stirling in their rear ; Bruce, perhaps, 
trusting in this disposition 8(mie little to the honour of Moubray, who 'by the 
terms of the treaty was precluded from making any attack, but probably more to 
his real inability of giving any efiectual annoyance. Edward Bruce commanded 
the right wing of these three divisions, which was strengthened by a strong body 
of cavalry under Keith, the mareschal of Scotland, to whom was committed the 
diaige of attacking the English archers ; Sir James Douglas, and the young 
Stewart of Scotland, led the central division ; and Thomas Randolph, now earl 
of Moray, the left. The king himself commanded the fourth or reserve division, 
composed of the men of Argyle, the islanders, and his own vassals of Carrick. 
The unarmed followers of the camp, amounting, os we have said, to about fifteen 
thousand, weie placed in a valley at some distance in the rear, separated from 
the field by an eminence, since denominated, it is supposed, fix)m this circum- 
stance, the Gillies* ( that is, the servants' ) hill. These dispositions were made 
upon the 32d of June, 1314; and next day, being Sunday, the alarm reached 
the Scottish camp of the approach of the enemy. Sir James Douglas and the 
mareschal were despatched with a body of cavalry to reconnoitre the English army, 
tlien in full march from Falkirk towards Stirling. They soon returned, and, in 
private, informed the king of the formidable state of the enemy ; but gave out 
publicly, that the English, though indeed a numerous host, seemed ill commanded 
and disorderly. The hurried march of Edward into Scotland might give some 
colour of truth to this information ; but no sight, we are told by the ancient au- 
tliors, could in reality be more glorious and animating than the advance of that 
groat army, in which were concentrated the whole available chivalry, and all the 
martial pomp, which the power and riches of the English monarch could com' 
mand. 

Robert was particularly anxious that no succours from the English army should 
be allowed, previous to the engagement, to reach the garrison in Stirling castle, 
and enjoined Randolph, who commanded the left iving of his army, to be vigi- 
lant in repelling any attempt which might be made for that purpose. This pre- 
caution was not unsuccessful ; for, as the English forces drew near, a body of 
eight hundred horsemen were detached under the command of Gliflbrd, who, 
making a circuit by the low grounds to the east and north of St Ninians, 
attempted by that means to pass the front of the Scottish army, and approach die 
castle. They were perceived by the king, who, coming hastily up to Randolpl^ 
angrily exclaimed, ** Thoughtless man ! you have suffered the enemy to pass 
iL 3 a 
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where you were set to keep the iwray. A rote hai fhllen fhmi your chaplet*' On 
reoeiring this sharp reproof, Randolph instantly made haste, at the hcnd of a 
body of fire hundred spearmen, to redeem his negHgenoe, or perish in the at- 
tempt The English caTidry, perceiving his adrance, wheeled round to attack 
him. Randolph drew up his small body of men into a compact form^ pnsent- 
ing a front of spears extending outwards on all sides, and with steady resolotion 
awaited the charge of the enemy. In this porcupine-Hke form were they as- 
sailed on every side by the greatly superior force of Gliilbid^s caTalry, but with- 
out effect At the first onset a considerable number of the flnglish were un- 
boned, and Sir William Daynecourt, an officer of rank, was slain. Environed, 
however, as he was, there seemed no chance by which Randolph and his despe- 
rate band might escape speedy destruction. Douglas, who witnessed with 'deep 
interest the jeopardy of his friend, requested permission of the king to go and 
succour him. '* You shall not move from your ground,^' said Robert ; ** let Ran- 
dolph extricate himself as he best may. I will not for him break purpose." ** In 
truOi," replied Douglas, after a pause, '* I cannot stand by and see Randolph 
perish ; and, with your leave, I mtut aid him." The king unwillingly consented, 
and Douglas hastened to the assistance of his friend. The generous support of 
the good knight was not required ; for, he had not advanced far when he perceived 
the English to waver, and faU into confusion. Ordering his followers to halt, 
'' those brave men,'' said he, ''have repulsed' the enemy; let us not diminish 
their glory by sharing it» The assailants had indeed begun to flag in their 
fruitless efilbrts ; when Randolph, who watched well his opportunity, orderiug, in 
Ills turn, a sudden and furious charge among them, put the whole body to flight 
with great slaughter, sustaining on his own side a loss so small as to seem almost 
incredible. 

While this spirited combat was yet being maintained in one part of the field, 
another, of a still more extraordinary and striking character, was destined to arrest 
the attention of both armies. The English army, whit:h had slowly advanced in or- 
der of battle towards the Scottish position, had at length, before evening, approached 
so near, that the two opposing van-g^uards came distinctly into view of each other. 
Robert was tlien riding leisurely along the front of the Scottish line, meanly 
mounted on a small palfrey, having a battle axe in his hand, and distinguished 
from his knights by a circlet or crown of gold over his helmet, as was the man- 
ner in those days. Henry de Bohun, an English knight, completely armed, 
chanced to ride somewhat in advance of his companions, when recognising the 
Scottish king alone, and at such disadvantage, he rode furiously towards him with 
his spear- couched, trusting surely to have unhorsed or slain liim on tlie spot 
Robert calmly awaited the encounter, avoided agily the spear of his adversary, 
and next instant raising himself in the stirrups, struck Bohun, as he passed, to 
tlie earth, ivith a blow of his battle axe, so powerfully dealt as to cleave the steel 
hehnet of the knight, and break the handle of the axe into two. The Scots 
much animated by this exploit of their leader, advanced with a great shout 
upon the vanguard of the l^gllsh, who immediately fell back in some confusion 
upon their main body, leaving a few of their number slain upon the field. When 
the Scottish army had again recovered order, some of the king's principal men 
gathering about him, kindly rebuked Robert for his imprudence. The king, 
conscious of the justice of their remarks, said nothing, but that he was sorry for 
the loss of his good battle axe. These two incidents falling out so opportunely 
upon the eve of battle, strengthened the confidence, and greatly animated the 
courage of the patriot army ; while, in a like degree, they abashed and dispirited 
the proud host of the enemy. 

On Monday the 24th of June, at break of day, the two armies mustered in 
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order of battK The nm fsi the. finglbli, oontirtbig of axchers and lancemeD, 
was commanded by the earl of Gloucester, nephew of kingr Edward, and the 
eari of Hereford, consteble of England. The main body, comprising nine 
great diTisions, was led 'on by the king in peiBon, attended by the earl of Pem- 
broke and Sir Giles d« Argentine, a knight of Rhodes, and a chosen body of 
' five hundred well-armed horse, as his body guards. Tlie nature of the ground 
did not permit the extension of diis yast force, the van division alone occupying 
the whole front of battle, so that to the Scots they appeared as composing 
one great compact column of men« The Scots drew up in the order which we 
haTO already described. Maurice, abbot of Indiai&ey» pladng himself on an 
eminence in view of the whcde Scottish army, celebrated high mass, the most impos- 
ing ceremony of the catholic wofship, and which was then belicTed of efficacy to 
absolre all faithM and penitent assistants from the burthen of their past sins. 
Then passing along the line barefooted, and bearing a crucifix in his hand, he 
exhorted the Scots in fbw and forcible words to combat for their rights and their 
liberty; upon which the whole army knelt down and received his benediction. 
When king Edward observed the small end unpretending array of his hardy ene- 
mies, he seemed surprised, and turning himself to Sir Ingram Umfraville^ ex- 
claimed, '* What I will yon Scotsmen fight?" ** Yea, sickerly,^ replied the knight ; 
who even went the length of advising the king, that instead of making an 
open attack under so great disadvantages of position, he should feign a re« 
treat, pledging himself^ from his own experience, that by such means only could 
he break the firm anray of the Scots, and overwhelm them. The king disdained 
this counsel ; and diancing then to observe the whole body Of the Scots kneel 
themselves to the ground — **^ See," said he, " y<in folk kneel to ask mercy." 
''You say truly,?* Sir Ingram replied, '* they ask mercy, but it is not of you, but 
of God. Yon men will win the field or die." •< Be it so, then !" said the king, 
and immediately gave'order to sound the diarge. 

The rignal of attadc being given, the van of the English galloped on to 
diaige the right wing of the Scots, commanded by Edward, the king's brother, 
and were received wiUi intrepid firmneos. The advance of this body allowed 
part of the main body of the English to come up, who moving obliquely to the 
right of their own van, were soon engaged with the centre and left flank of the 
Scottish army. The conflict^ thus, soon became general along tlie whole Scottish 
Une, and the skiughter considerable on both side& Bepeated and desperate attempts 
were made by the English cavalry to break the firm, or as they seemed immor* 
able, phalanxes of the enemy, but with no effect. Straitened and harassed by 
the natuie of the ground, they with difficulty maintained order ; and but that 
they were pressed on by the mass in their rear, the front lines of the English 
would have been ineritably repulsed. The king of Soots perceiving that his 
troops were grievously annoyed by the English archers, detadied a small but 
chosen band of cavalry under Sir Robert Keith, who, making a circuit by the 
right extremity of the Scottish line, fell furiously upon the unprotected archers in 
flank, and put them to flight This body of men, whose importance in an Eqg^ 
lish army has been so often and so fatally eacemplified, bo^ before and since^ 
wei« so effectually discomfited, as to be of no after use in the battle, and by their 
precipitate retreat wei« instrumental in spreading confusion and alarm through 
the whole army. Robert with the body of reserve under his command now 
joined battle ; and though the fiiry on both sides was not rehixed, the forces of 
the English were every moment falling more and more into disorder. Matters were 
in this critical state, when a singular accident or device, for it never has been asoeiw 
tMned which, turned decisively the fortune of the day. We hare before sUted, 
that the Scottish camp was attended by a large body of disorderly foUowen« 
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amounting to about fifteen thousand in number ; and (hat these, along with tho 
camp baggage, were stationed by Bruce to the rear of a little eminence called 
Gillies' hilL These men, either instructed for tfie purpose, or, what seems more 
likely, perceiving from Uieir position that the English army began to give way, 
resolved witli what weapons chance afforded them, to fall down into the rear of 
their countrymen, that by so doing they might share in the honour of the action, 
and the plunder of the victory. Choosing leaders, therefore, among themselves, 
they drew up into a sort of martial order, some mounted on the baggage horses 
and others on foot, having sheets fastened upon tent-poles and spean, instead of 
banners. The sudden and appalling spectacle of what seemed to the English in 
the distance, to be a new and formidable army, completed the confusion and 
consternation which had already begun widely to invade their ranks. Tlie 
Scots felt their advantage ; and raising a great diout, in which they were joined 
heartily by the auxiliaries in their rear, they pressed forward on the ground of 
their enemies with a fury which became more and more irresistible. Disci- 
pline and union were soon entirely lost, and the rout, on every side, became 
general and disastrous. 

Pembroke, when he saw that the day was lost, seized Edward's horse by the 
bridle, and constrained him, though not without difficulty, to leave tlie field. 
When Sir Giles d' Argentine, the brave knight of Rhodes, was informed of the 
king's fliglit, and pressed to accompany him ;»-" It never was my wont to fly," 
said he, and putting spurs to his horse, he rushed furiously into the battle and 
met his death. It was a vulgar opinion, that the three greatest warriors of tliat 
ago were Henry of Luxemburg emperor of Germany, Robert king of Scotland, 
and Sir Giles d*Argentine. Sir James Douglas, with sixty horsemen, followed 
iiard in pursuit of the English king. At the Torwood he was met by Sir Law- 
rence Abemethy with twenty horse hastening to the English rendezvous, but who, 
as soon as he understood that the Soots were victorious, joined the party of 
Douglas in the pursuit. Edward rode on without halting to Linlithgow ; and 
had scarcely refineshed himself there, when the alarm that the Scots were ap- 
proaching, forced him to resume his flight Douglas and Abemethy followed so 
dose upon his route, that many of the king's guards, who, finom time to time, 
had chanced to fall behind their companions, were slain. This pertinacious 
chase continued as far as Tranent, a distance of about forty miles from the field 
of battle, and was only given up from the inability of the horses to proceed fur- 
ther. Edward at length reached the castle of Dunbar, where he was received 
by the Earl of March, and shortly aflenvards conveyed by a little fisliing skiff 
to Bamborough, in England. 

Thirty thousand of the English are estimated to have fallen upon the field of 
Bannockbum. Of barons and bannerets there were slain twenty-seven, and 
twenty-two were taken prisoners ; and of knights the number killed was forty- 
two, while sixty were made prisoners. Barbour affirms that two hundred pairs 
6f gilt spurs were taken from the heels of slain knights. According to Englisli 
historians the most distinguished among those who fell, were the Earl of Glouces- 
ter, Sir Giles d> Argentine, Robert CliflTord, Payen Tybelot, William le Mares- 
chal, and Edmund de Mauley, senesdial of England. Seven hundred esquires 
are also reckoned among the number of the slain. The spoil of the Englisli 
camp was great ; and large sums also must have accrued from the ransom of so 
many noble prisoners. If we may believe the statement of the monk of Malms- 
bury, a contemporary English ivriter, the loss sustained by his countrymen on 
this occasion did not amount to less than two hundred thousand pounds ; a sum 
equal in value to upwards of three millions of our present currency. The loss 
sustained by the Scots is aUowed on all hands to have been very inconsiderable; 
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and Uie only persons of note slain were Sir William Vipont and Sir Walter 
Ross. The last named was the particular friend of Edward Bruce, who, when 
informed of his death, passionately exclaimed, *' Oh ihat this days work 
was undone, so Ross had not died.'' On the day after the battle, Mowbray 
suxrendered the castle of Stirling, according to the terms of the truce, and 
thenceforward entered into the serrioe of the king of Scotland. 

Such was the signal victory obtained by Robert at Bannockbum, than which 
none more important ivas ever fought, bcibre or since, between the so long hos- 
tile nations of Enghmd and ScotUnd. It broke effectuaUy and for erer the 
mastery, moral and physical, which the one had so nearly succeeded in achieving 
over the other; and, while it once more re-established the liberties of Scot- 
land, awakened or restored that passion for independence among her people 
which no after dangers or reverses could subdue. ** We have only," as a late 
historian^ has y\ell observed, ** to fix our eyes on the present condition of Ire« 
land, in order to feel the present reality of all that we owe to the victory at 
Bannockbum, and to the memory of sudi men as Bruce, Randolph, and Douglas." 
We have, hitherto, thought it proper to enter with considerable, and even his- 
torical, minuteness into the details of this life ; both as comprising events of 
much interest to the general reader, and as introducing what may be justly call- 
ed the first great epoch in the modem history of Scotland. The rise, progress, 
and establishment of Bruce, were intimately connected with the elevation, pro- 
gression, and settled estate of his people, who as they never before had attained 
to a national importance so dedded and unquestionable, so they never afterwards 
fell much short in the maintaining of it It is not bur intention, however, to 
recwd with equal minuteness the remaining events of king Robert's reign ; 
which, as tliey, in a great measure, refer to the ordering and consoilidating of 
the power wliich he had acquired, the framing of laws, and negotiating of trea- 
ties, fall much more properly within the province of the historian to dlwuss, than 
that of the biographer. 

The Earl of Hereford, who had retreated aAer the battle to the castle of 
Bothwell, was there besieged and soon brought to surrender. For tbJs prisoner 
alone, tlie wife, sister, and daughter of Bruce, were exchanged by the English, 
along with Widieart bishop of Glasgow, and Uie young Earl of Marr. Edward 
Bruce and Douglas, leaving the English no time to recover from their disastrous 
defeat, almost immediately invaded the eastem marches, wasted Norttiumberland, 
and laid the bishopric of Durham under contribution. Proceeding westward, 
they burnt Appleby and other towns, and returned home loaded with spoil. 
'* So bereaved," says an English historian, '* were the English, at this time, of 
their wonted intrepidity, that a hundred of that nation would have ned from two 
or three Scotsmen." While the fortunes of Edward were in this state of depres- 
sion, Bruce made advances towards the negotiating of a peace, but this war, now 
so ruinous on the part of the English, was yet far from a termination. Ro- 
bert, however desirous he might be to attain such an object, was incapable of 
granting unworthy concessions ; and Edward was not yet sufiicienuy abased by 
his ill-fortune in war, or home down by factions at home, to yield that which, 
in his hands, had become but a nominal possession. England was again invad- 
ed within the year ; and, during the winter, the Scots continued to infest and 
threaten the borders with predatory incursions. 

In the spring of the ensuing year, 1315, while the English king vainly en- 
deavoured to assemble an army, the Scots cigain broke into England, penetrated 
to the bishopric of Durham, and plundered the sea-port town of Hartlepool. An 
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sttempt WM ihortly afterwards made to gain powefsion of Carlisle, but it was 
defeated by the yigoroua eftbrto of the inhabitants. A Mheme to carry Berwick 
by Rirprise also failed* This year was remarkable for an act of the estates set- 
tling the suoceision to the crown ; and the marriage of die king's daughter, Mar- 
jory, to Walter the Stewart of Scotland, from whom afterwards descended tbe 
royal family of the Stuarts. 

The Iridi of Ulster, who had long been discontented with Ibe rule of Eng- 
land, now implored the assistance of the Scottish king, ofibrhng, that should tfaey 
be relieted from the subjugation under which they laboured, to elect Edward 
Bruce as their sovereign. The king accepted of their proposals ; and his bro« 
ther, on the S5th May, 1316, landed at Garrickfergus in the n<vth of Ireland 
with an army of six thousand men. He was accompanied in the expedition by 
the Eail of Moray, Sir Philip Mowbray, Sir Jcim Soulis, Fergus of Ardrossan, 
and Ramsay of Ocfaterbouse. With the aid of the Irish chieftains who flocked 
to his standard, he committed great ravages on the possessions of the English set- 
tlers in the north ; and over-ran great part of the country. Edward Bruce met, 
however, with considerable difficulties in the prosecution of his enterprise, and 
had several times to send for reinforcements from Scotland, notwithstanding 
whldi, he was solemnly crowned king of Ireland on the 8nd May, 1316. King 
Robert, hearing of his difficulties, magnanimously resolved, with what succours 
he could aflbrd, to go to the vriief of his brother in person. Intrusting, there* 
fore, the government of the kingdom, in his absence, to the Stewart and Douglas,^ 
he embarked at Lodiryan, in Galloway, and landed at Canrickfergus. The cas- 
tle of that place was, at the time, besieged by the forces of Edward Bruce, and 
was soon brought to surrender after his junction with his brother. The 
united armies then entered, by foreed marches, the province of Leinster, with in- 
tent to seise upon Dublin, on the fete of whmh the existence of the English 
government in Ireland depended ; but the hostile spirit and intrepidity of the 
inhabitants of that dty rendered this effort abortive. Thence they marched 
to Gullen in Kilkenny, and continued their devastating progress as far as Limer- 
ick ; but being there threatened with the greatly su^terior forces collected by 
the Englirii under Roger, Lord Mortimer, and experiencing great extremities 
from want} they were forced to terminate the expedition by a retreat into the 
province of Ulster, in the spring of 1817* 

The particular history of the two Bruce^ campaigns in Ireland, seems to have 
been imperfectly known, and is very obscurely treated of by most contempo- 
rary writers. Barbour, however, to whom the historians who treat of this period 
are so much indebted, has given the relation with much circumstantiality and 
apparent correctness. We cannot omit quoting one exploit, which this author 
has recorded in a manner at once lively and characteristicaL The Scottish 
army, in its march into the province of Leinster, was marshalled into two divi- 
sions, one of which, the van, was commanded by Edward Bruce ; while the rear 
was led by Robert in person, assisted by the Earl of Moray. The Earl of Uls- 
ter, on the alert to oppose their progress, had collected an army of forty thou- 
sand men, which he posted in an extensive forest through which the Scottish line 
of mai-ch led, proposing from this concealment, to attadc the rear dirision of the 
enemy, after the van should have passed the defile. Edward, naturally impetu- 
ous and unguarded, hurried onward in his march, neglecting even the ordinary 
precautions of keeping up a communication with the rear body, or of reconnoit- 
ring the ground through which he passed. Robert advanced more slowly and 
with circumspection, at some distince in the rear, with his division, which amounted 
in all to no more than five thousand men. As he approached the ambushment 
of the enemy, small parties of archen appeared from among tlie thickets, who 
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eomiBMioedi as they best fould, to mofest his soldien in thehr mardli. Seeing 
their boldDeM» the king judged righdy that they must hare support at no great 
distance, and immediately he iswed strict commands to his men to march in exact 
order of battle, and on no pretence whaterer to quit their ranks. It happened 
that two of these ardien disdiarged their arrowa near to the person of Sir Colin 
Campbell, the king*B nephew, which irritated him so much, that, neglecting the 
king's injunctions, he rode off at full speed to avenge the insult. Bohert| 
highly moensedy followed after him, and struck his nephew so violent a blow with 
his truncheon that he was nearly beaten from his hone. '* Such bieach of orders,' 
said he, ^^ might have brought us all into jeopardy. 1 wot well, we shall have 
vrork to do ere long." The numbers of the hostile archers increased aa the 
Scots advanced ; till airiving at a laige opening or glade of the forest, they 
descried the forces of the Earl of Ulster drawn up in four, divisions ready to 
dispute their passage. The king^s prudential foresight was now fully justified ; 
and, though the danger was imndnent, so much confidence had the soldiers 
in the aagadiy and martial p»»-eminenoe of their leader, that, undaunted 
either by the sudden appearance or overwhelming numbers of the enemy, they, 
with great spirit and luavery, were the first to commence the attack. After an 
obstinate resistance the Scots prevailed, and the great but ill-assorted Anglo- 
Irish army was, with much slaughter, driven firom the field. Edward Bruce, 
soon after the defeat, rejoined his brother, regretting bitterly that he should have 
been absent on sudi an emergency. ** It was owing to your own folly,» said 
the king, " for you ought to have remembered that the van al\yays sliould pro- 
tect the rear." 

King Robert, aflter the retreat of his brothers force upon Carrickfergus, was 
necessitated, from the urgency of his own afiairs, to return to Scotland. We 
nay, in order to have no occasion to revert to the subject afterwards, state 
briefly in this place, the catastrophe which, in the foUowing year, closed the 
career of Scotti^ sovereignty in Irehmd. For some time the gallant but rash 
Edward maintained a precarious authority in Ulster. In the month of October, 
IS 18, he lay encamped at^Fagher, near Dundalk, vrith an'a^y amounting to 
about two thousand men, exclusive of the native Irish, who^ though numerous, 
were not much to be depended on. The Anglo*Irish approached his position 
under the command of Lord John Berminghara. Their force was strong in 
cAvairy, and out-numbered the Scots by nearly ten to one^ Contrary to the 
counael of all his officers, Edward engaged with the enemy ; and was slain almost 
at the first onset ; an event which was speedily followed up by the total discom- 
fiture of his army. John Maupas, by whose hand Edward fell, was found, after 
the battle, stretched dead over the body of the prince. Edward of Engknd, 
like all kings who are weak and obstinate, could also, when he dared, be wicked. 
Affecting to consider the gallant enemy who now had fikUen, in the light of a 
traitor or rebellious subject, Uie corpse was subjected to the ignominies conse- 
quent upon the punishment of such ; being quartered and exposed to view in 
four diflerent quarters of the island. The head was carried over to England, 
and presented to Edward by Bermingham himself; who obtained the dignity of 
Eari of Lowth for his sendcesi 

During the absence of king Robert in Ireland, the English made various 
attempts to disturb the tranquillity of Scotland, which all, happily, proved aboi>- 
tive. The Earl of Arundel, with a numerous force, invaded the forest of Jed- 
burgh ; but -falling into an ambush prepared for him by Douglas, he was defeat- 
ed. Edmund de Cailand, the governor of Berwick, having made an inroad into 
Teviotdale, was attadced by the same victorious commander, and himself and 
many of his followers slain. The same fate befell Robert Neville a knight, then 
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ramdent at Berwick^ who had boastingly declared that he would enoounter Dou- 
gisB, so toon as he daxed display his banner in that neighbourhood The Eng- 
lish also invaded Scotland with a considerable force by sea, coming to anchor 
off* the town of InTerkeitliing in the Firth of Forth. The panic caused by the 
unexpected appearance of this armament was great ; and only Are hundred men 
under the command of the Earl of Fife^ and sheriff of the county, were mustered to 
oppose their landing. When the English, with somewhat of the revived intre- 
pidity of their nation, proceeded boldly to shore, so much terror did they inspire, 
that, without any attempt at hindrance, the force drawn up against them hastily 
retreated towards the interior. They had scarcely, . however, thus committed 
themselves, when they were met by William Sinclair, bishop of Dunkeld, at the 
head of a body of sixty horse advancing, in all haste, to assist in repelling the 
invaden. '* Whither in such haste?" said he, to the disordered rout, *' you de- 
serve to have your gilt spurs hacked ofll*' Putting himself then at the head of 
the little troop, casting aside his bishop's vestment, and seizing a spear, the bold 
ecclesiastic continued — " Who loves his king, or his country, turn mth me.*' 
The unexpectedness and spirit of this chaUenge redeemed the honour and the 
courage of all who heard it The English, who had not yet completed their 
landing, were in turn seized with the panic they themselves had communicated; 
and were driven to their ships with great loss. Five hundred, it is aawrted, 
weve killed upon the strand, and many drowned by the swamping of an over- 
loaded boat When king Robert was .informed of the particulars of this gallant 
exploit, he said, '* Sinclair shall always after be my own bishop ;'' and long after 
was the prelate honourably remembered by his countrymen by tiie appellation of 
the king^9 bUhop, 

Baffled in these attempts, and under serious apprehensions for the safety of Ber- 
wick and his own borders, the English king contrived, about this time, to employ in 
his favour the spiritual weapons of the church of Rome. John XXII, the then pope, 
was easily induced to hearicen to his representations ; and a bull was issued com- 
manding a truce for two years between the two hostile kingdoms, under pain of 
excommunication. Two cardinals, privately instructed to denounce the pontifi- 
cal censures, should they see fit, upon Bruce and ** whomsoever else,*' were 
despatched to make kno^m these commands to the two Icings. Tlie cardinals 
arrived in England, and in prosecution of their errand they sent two messengers, 
tlie bishop of Gorbeil and Master Aumery, into Scotland with the letters and 
instructions intended for the Scottish king. Robert listened to the message de- 
livered by these nuncios with attention, and heard read the open letters from the 
Pope ; but when those sealed and addressed * Robert Bruce, governor of Scotland,* 
were produced, he firmly declined receiving them. ** Among my barons,** said he, 
** there are many of the name of Robert Bruce, who share in the government of 
Scotland. These letters may possibly be addressed to one of them ; but they are 
not addressed to me^ who am king of Scotland.*' The messengers attempted to 
apologise for this omission, by saying, that " the holy diurch was not wont, dur> 
ing the dependence of a controversy, to say or do aught which might prejudice 
the claims of either contending party.*' ** Since then,** replied the king, *' my 
spiritual father and my holy mother would not prejudice the cause of my adver- 
sary by bestowing on me the title of king during the dependence of the contro- 
versy, they ought not to have prejudiced my cause by withdrawing that title 
from me. It seems that my parents are partial to tlieir English son. Had you,'' 
added he, with resolute but calm dignity, ^* presumed to present letters with such 
an address to any other sovereign prince, you might, perhaps, have been answer- 
ed more harshly ; but I reverence you as the messengeis of the holy see.*' In 
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consequence of the failure of this negotiation, the cardinals i-esoWed to proceed 
with dieir further instructions, and proclaim the papal truce in Scotland. 

In an enterprise so hazardous the Roman legates were at some loss how to pro* 
ceed ; but at length they fell upon a devoted monk of the name of Adam New- 
ton, who was willing to risk himself in the sendee. Newton being fully charged 
irith his commission, and intrusted vrith letters to some of the Scottish clergy, 
proceeded forthwith upon his journey. He found the Scottbh king encamped 
with his army in a wood near Old Cambus, busily engaged in malung prepara- 
tions for the assault of Berwick. He was denied admission to the presence, but 
ordered, at ihe same time, to deliver what letters or messages he might have to 
the king's seneschal or clerk. These were quickly returned to him, unopened, 
mth the brief verbal answer, ** I will listen to no bulls until I am treated as 
king of Scotland, and have made myself master of Berwick.*' The poor monk, 
environed, as he himself expresses it, with danger, and troubled how to preserve 
his papers and his own mortal life, earnestly entreated that he might have a safe 
conduct granted him to pass further into Scotland, or at least that he might re- 
turn without peril to Berwick ; but both requests were denied him, and he was 
ordered to leave the country without delay. On his road to Berwick, he was 
encountered by four armed ruffians, who stripped him of all his papers and 
effects, and even of the greater part of his dothes. Thus ended this memorable 
transaction with the papal court, in a manner very unusual for that age ; but the 
weakness and injustice of Edward, and the injustice and servility of Rome were 
so obvious in it, that Robert secure, otherwise, in the aflections of his subjects, 
both clerical and laical, could safely deride and defy the effects of both. 

While Robert, for some reason or other which has not been explained, had 
given over the preparations he had been engaged in for tlie siege of Berwick, 
the treachery of one of the inhabitants, of the name of Spalding, who had been 
harshly treated by die governor, occurred to render the attainment of his object 
more easy and sure, than odierwise, in all likelihood, it woiild have proved. 
This person wrote a letter to the Earl of March, to whom he was distantly con- 
nected by marriage, in which he offered to betray, on a certain night, tliat post 
on the wall where he kept guard. The nobleman, not daring of himself to en- 
gage in sudi an enterprise, communicated the inteUigence to the king. *^ You 
have done well," said Robert, '' in making me your confidant ; for, if you had 
told this to either Randolph or Douglas, you would have offended the one whom 
you did not trust You shall now, however, have the aid of both.'' By the 
king's directions, the Earl of March assembled his troops at a certain place, 
where, on an appointed day and hour, he was joined by the forces of Randolph 
and Douglas. Thus cautiously assembled, the army by a night march approach- 
ed the town. Having reached the appointed part of the walls, near to that place 
still known by the name of the Gowport, they, with the assistance of Spalding, 
scaled the walls, and were, in a few hours, masters of the town. The castle, 
after, a brief siege, in which the king assisted in person, was forced to surren- 
der. Scotland, by this event, was at length whoUy regained to its ancient sove- 
reignty ; and, though the place was in an afler reign retaken by the English, so 
pertinaciously was the old right to it maintained at the union of tlie two king- 
doms, that, as a compronuse of the difference, it was legislatively allowed to be- 
long to neither kingdom, and it still forms a distinct and independent portion 
of the British dominions. 

The Scottish anny,. after the reduction of Berwick, invaded England by North- 
umberland; took by si<^ the castles of Werk and Harbolth, and that of Mit- 
ford by surprise. These events occurred in the spring of 1318. In May of 
tlie same year, the (Scots penetrated into Yorkshire, and in their devastating pro- 
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gross burned the towns of Northallerton , Boroughbridge, Scarborough, and 
Skipton ; returning home loaded with spoil, and, says an English author, *' driy- 
ing their prisoners before them like flocks of sheep." Bruce was, at this time, 
solemnly excommunicated by the pope's legate in England ; but so little was this 
sentence i*egarded, that, in a parliament which was assembled at Scone, the 
whole clergy and laity of tlie kingdom renewed their allegiance to the king ; and 
by a memorable mode of expression, by which, doubtless, they meant to include 
the pope, as well as the king of England, solemnly engaged, to protect the 
rights and liberties of Scotland against all mortals, however eminent they may 
he in power, authority, and dignity, 

Edward of England, having effected a temporary reconciliation of the discor- 
dant factions of his kingdom, was enabled, in the succeeding year, to collect a 
considerable army for the purpose of retaking the town and citadel of Berwick. 
The place had been left by Robert under the command of the Stewart, with a 
strong garrison, and was plentifully stored with provisions. To prevent the ap- 
proadi of succours to the place, the English drew lines of countervallation round 
it ; and confident in their numbers, commenced a general and vigorous assault 
After a long and desperate contest they were repulsed. They next made their 
attacks more systematically on various places, and often simultaneously, aided by 
engines and contrivances which are curiously and minutely described by ancient 
historians ; but these attempts admirably conducted as they were, according to the 
engineering science of that day, seconded by the bravery of the assailants, proved 
abortive. One of tliose engines used by the English upon this occasion, was called 
a sow. As nearly as can be ascertained, it was a huge fabric, reaching in height 
above the top of the wall, and composed of beams of timber, well roofed, having 
stages within it It moved upon wheels, and was calculated for the double pur- 
pose of conducting miners to the foot of the wall, and armed men for scaling it 
To oppose this and otiier such machines, the Scots, under the direction of one 
John Crab a Fleming, had provided themselves with movable engines called 
cranes, similar to the ^tapultae of the ancients, capable of throwing large stones 
with great projectile force. As the sow advanced, however, great fears were 
entertained by the besieged. The engineer, by whom the monstrous piece 
of work had been constructed, had, meantime, become a prisoner in tlie hands of 
the Scots ; who, actuated by a very unjust revenge upon the man's unlucky in- 
genuity, and upon their o^vn fears, brought him to that part of the wall against 
which the engine was directed, threatening with instant death any remissness he 
should show in his efforts towards its destruction. The engineer caused one of 
the cranes formerly mentioned to be placed dhrectly opposite to the approaching 
machine of the enemy, and pi^epared to work it vn\h all Ills art The first stone, 
launched ^vith prodigious force, flew beyond the object at whictt it was directed ; 
tlie second, aimed with an opposite incorrectness, fell within tlie mark. There 
was time only for a Uiird tiial, upon the success of which all seemed to depend ; 
for the English, aware tliat their safety lay in getting under or within tlie range 
of tlie catapult, strained every nerve to advance, and were now witliin very little 
of accomplishing their purpose. The third great stone passed in an oblique and 
nearly perpendicular line, high into the air, making a loud whizzing noise as it 
rose, and whether owing to chance or art, it was so happily directed, as to foil 
with a dreadful crash upon tlie devoted machine now so nearly within reach of 
its destination. The terrified men witliin, instantly rushed firom beneatli their 
cover ; and Uie besieged upon the walls, raising a loud shout, called out to them, 
'' that their great sow had farrowed her pigs." Grappling irons were quickly 
fastened upon the shattered apparatus, and it was set on fire. While all this was 
transacting upon the land side of Berwick, its reduced and worn out gaxriBon 
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had to sustain an assault, no less despevate, on that part towards the riyer or es- 
tuary; where, by means of vessels of a peculiar construction, having falling 
bridges mid-oust high, by which to reach the top of the walls, the city was vig- 
orously, and almost successfully stormed. These, and various other desperate 
attempts, seemed in no way to exhaust the ardour of the besiegers ; and they 
did not lessen, though they tempered, the confidence of the besieged* 

King Robert, unable from the strength and fortified position of the English 
army, to render any direct assistance to the beleagured garrison, at the same 
time saw, that if the Stewart were not shortly relieved he must be brought to a 
speedy surrender. In this emergency he resolved, by a destructive invasion of 
England, to make a diversion in his favour, and, if possible, draw off the forces 
of Edward from the siege. This expedition was committed to the charge of 
Randolph and Douglas, who, entering England by the western marches, pene- 
tmted into Yoikshire. It is asserted, that they entertained some scheme of 
canTing off the wife of Edward from her residence near York. Disappointed 
in this, they wasted that rich province, far and near, with fire and sword. The 
archbishop hastily collected a numerous but ill-assorted army, great part of which 
Is said to have been composed of ecclesiastics, and placing himself at their head, 
determined to check the progress of the invading enemy. The Soots then lay 
encamped at Milton, near Boroughbridge, in the noxth riding of Yorkshire. 
The li^lish, on coming up with that hardy, disciplined, and successful army, 
were chaiged with so great rapidity and fury, that, scarcely waiting to strike a 
blow, they gave way in the utmost disorder, and three thousand are reported to 
have been slain in the rout. From the great numbers of churchmen who fell in 
this battle, it came, from a sort of humour of the times, to be popularly distin- 
guished by the name of the Chapter of Milioru 

The efiects which Robert expected from this invasion of England were not 
miscalculated. The news of the devastations and successes of the Scots no sooner 
readied Berwick, than they caused concern in all, and mudi diversity of opinion 
among the English commanderSi A retreat was fiually resolved upon ; and it 
would seem injudidously, as, had the now unopposed career of the Scots con- 
tinued many days longer, tlie damage to England must have been immeasurably 
great. On retiring £rom before Berwick, Edwarvl attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
intercept Douglas and Randolph on their return. After some brief negotiations 
a truce of two years was conduded between the two nations. 

The following year, 1320, was remarkable for a bold and spirited manifesto, 
transmitted by the estates of the kingdom to the pope, displaying in a remark- 
able degree, that genuine earnestness and acuteness of style, which can alone 
spring firom a sincere and lively conviction in the writer. His Holiness is told, 
in one part of this singular document, that Robert, ** like another Joshua, or a 
Judas Maccabeus, gladly endured toils, distresses, the extremities of want, and 
every peril, to rescue his people and inheritance out of the hands of the enemy. 
Our due and unanimous consent," say they, '' have made him our chief and king. 
To him in defence of our liberty we are bound to adhere, as well of right, as by 
reason of his deserts, and to him we will in all things adhere ; for through him 
salvation has been wrought unto our people. Should he abandon our cause, or 
aim at redudng us and our lungdom under the dominion of the English, we will 
instantly strive to expel him as a public enemy, and tlie subverter of our rights 
and his own, and we will choose another king to rule and protect us ; for, while 
there exist an hundred of us, we will never submit to England. We fight not 
for glory, wealth, or honour, but for that liberty which no virtuous man will sur- 
vive.»> Afler describing rntfi much animation the English kingfs ambition and in- 
justice, and praying the interposition of his holiness, the manifesto proceeds :— 
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'* Should you, howeTer, give a too credulous ear to the reportB of our enemies, 
distrust the sincerity of our professions, and persist in fayouring the English, to 
our destruction, ive hold you guilty in the sight of the most high God, of the loM 
of lives, the perdition of souls, and all the other miserable consequences whidi 
may ensue /rom war between the two contending nations.^' The pope, however 
much he may have been incensed at the boldness of this address, appears also to 
have been alarmed. In a bull which he shortly afterwards sent to Edward, he 
strongly recommends pacific measures, and bestows upon Bruce the ambiguous 
title of ^* Regent of the kingdom of Scotland." 

The parliament which distinguished itself by this spirited and honourable 
measure was, in the course of its sitting, engaged in one of a more unpleasing 
character. This was the investigation of a conspiracy in which some of the 
highest men in the kingdom were implicated. The affiiir is now, from the loss 
of records, but indistinctly understood. After a trial of the conspirators, Soulis, 
and the countess of Strathem were condemned to perpetiul imprisonment Gil- 
bert de Malerb, and John de Logie, both knights, and Richard Bro^m, an 
esquire, ^vere found guilty of treason and suffered accordingly. Roger de Mou- 
brny died befoi*e sentence ; yet, according to a practice long retained in Scottish 
law in cases of treason, judgment was pronounced upon the dead body. The 
king, however, was pleased to mitigate this rigour, and he ivas allowed the hon- 
ours of sepulture. The fate of David de Brechin, the king's nephew, who suf- 
fered on this occasion, excited universal and deep compassion. His crime alone 
lay in the concealing of the treason, which was communicated to him under an 
oath of secrecy. He had neither approved of, nor participated in it ; yet not- 
ivithstanding these alleviations, and his near relationship to the king, he was 
made an example of rigorous, though impartial justice. This parliament was, in 
reference to this transaction, long remembered popularly under the appeUation 
of the black parliameni. 

During the inactive period of the truce, various methods were used towards ef- 
fecting a peace between England and Scotland, but without effect The pope as 
well ns the French king offered their services for this purpose ; but tlie exulta- 
tion in which Edward then was, from having successfully crushed the Lancasterian 
faction which Imd so long disturbed his personal peace and government, per- 
mitted him not to give ear to any moderate counsels whatever. ** Give yourself,'^ 
says he to the pope, '* no further solicitude about a truce mth the Scots. The 
exigencies of my affairs inclined me formerly to listen to such proposals ; but 
now I am resolved to establish peace by force of arms.>» While he was engaged 
in these preparations, the Scots penetrated by die western marches into Lanca- 
shira, committing their wonted devastations, and returned home loaded vnth 
spoil. The king of Scots, who, at this time found no occasion for a general en* 
gagement with his gi*eatly superior enemy, fell upon a simple and effisctual expe- 
dient to render such an event unlikely, if not impossible. All the cattle and 
provisions of the Merse, Tiviotdale, and the Lothians, he ordered to be removed 
into inaccessible or secure places ; an order whldi was so exactly executed, that 
according to tradition, the only prey which fell into the hands of the English 
was one soUtary bull atThinent, which, from lameness, had been unable to travel 
along with the other cattle. *' Is that all ye have got ?" said the earl Warenne 
to the spoilers as they returned to the camp ; ** I never saw so dear a beast*' Ed- 
ward advanced without opposition to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where 
having in vain waited for some time for supplies from his fleet, he was neoesa- 
tated, from absolute famine, to retire. In their countermarch into England, the 
soldiers committed whatever outrages were possible in so desolate a rout Their 
license even got the better of their superstition. Monks, who believed that the 
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BAiictity of their character would have protected them^ were wantonly miirdei«edy 
and their monasteries and abbeys plundered and burned. When this unfortunate 
army got once more into tlie peace and plenty of their otvn country, it was little 
better with them ; for, in proportion as tlieir privations had been extreme, so, 
now, were theur indulgences exoessiTe ; and an EngUsh historian has left it on 
record, that almost one half of the great array which Edivord had led into Scot- 
land, ^vas destroyed either by hunger or intemperance. 

Tlie remains of the English army had scarcely once more been restored to 
order, when the Soots, who had followed closely upon tlieir rear, entered Eng- 
land, and laid siege to the castle of Noiham. Edward, himself, then lay at the 
abbey of Biland in Yorksliire ; the main body of his troops being encamped in 
n strong position in the neighbourhood, supposed to be accessible only by one 
narrow pass. The Scots, commanded by Robert in person, suddenly raising the 
siege, mardied onward in the hope of finding the English unprepared, or, as 
some say, of seizing the person of Edward, by tlie aid of some of that monarches 
treacherous attendants. Tliis latter design, if at all entertained, which is not 
improbable, must have been found of too difiicnlt execution. Douglas resolved 
to force the defile witliin which the English had entrenched themselves ; and 
Randolph, leaving his own peculiar command in the army, determined to join 
his friend in the enterprise. The attack i^d defence continued obstinate and 
bloody on both sides, but, in every likelihood, the men of Douglas must have 
been obliged to retire, had not an unexpected aid come to their relief The 
king of Scots, who c<mmianded the main and inactive body of his army on the 
plain, had soon perceived tlie difficulty, if not impracticability of the adventure 
in which his two brave generals had engaged themselves. With the same bold 
and accurate forecast, which on some other occasions marked his generalship, he 
fell upon the only, because in a great measure well-timed, means of extrication 
and success which his situation afibrded. Between tlie two armies lay a long 
craggy hill of very difficult access, except through the narrow pass of which we 
have made mention, and wliich the body of men under Douglas were vainly en- 
deavouring to force. A party of Highlanders from Aigyle and the Isles, admi- 
rably suited for the service, were ordered, at some little <Ustance, to scale the 
eminences and so gain command of the pass from tlie ground above, where they 
might, with signal efiect, annoy the Englisli underneath, and in Hank. The 
manceuvre %vas successfully executed, the pass carried, and tlie whole English army 
shortly after put to complete rout They were pursued by the Stewart at the 
head of Hyq hundred men, to the gates of York. Edward, hunself, escaped to 
the same place mth tlie greatest difficulty, abandoning aU his baggage and trea- 
sure to the enemy, leaving behind him even the privy seal of his kingdom. This 
was the last battle in whidi this undeserving and equally unfortunate prince en- 
gaged the Scots ; and it may be curious to remaric how, in its result, it bore some 
resemblance to Uie disaster and shame of the first Tlie Scots, after committing 
extensive devastations on the unprotected and dispirited country, returned home, 
carrying along with tliem many prisoners, and an immense booty. 

From this period to the accession of Edward III. to the throne of England in 
1327, there occurred little which can properly come within our province to re- 
Lite. A truce for fifteen years was with much ^nllingness acceded to by the 
English king, who could never, however, be induced to relinquish his claim of 
sovereignty over Scotland. Tlie pope was much pressed, particularly in an em- 
bassy conducted by Randolph, to permit the reconciliation of Robert with the 
church ; but the king of Scots, as yet, possessed too little interest in that venal 
court, and the king of England too much, to allow of such a concession. Tlie 
pontifi; however, ^oived idl tlie favour he could possibly, consistent with such a 
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denial ; and though prened by Edward^ under various pretences, to renew the 
publication of his former censures, could by no means be induced to comply. 
The king of France was more honourable and just, though, probably at the same 
time, politic, and concluded, in 1336, a treaty of alliance, offensiTe and defeia- 
uve, with Scotland* 

On the accession of Edward III., hostilities almost immediately re-commenced 
between tlie two kingdomsi. That theee originated on tlie side of the Scots seems 
generally allowed ; but the motiTes wliidi led to tliem are now only matter of 
oonjectuM. jOne historian assigns as the cause, that the Scots had detected the 
general bad faith of tlie English. According to Barbour, the ships of that na- 
tion had seized upon several Scottish sliips bound for tlie low countries, slain the 
mariners, and refused to give satisfaction. That the lung of Scotland, during 
the then weak state of the councils of England, had determined to insist upon 
the full recognition of his title, seems to have been, from tlie decisiveness of his 
preparations, the true, or more important, motive of the war. The campaign 
i\iiich followed, tiiough, perhaps, as curious and interesting as any which occurred 
during these long wars, cannot be entered upon in this place, at length sufficien< 
ta render it instructive ; and it mucli more properly falls to be described in the 
lives of those two great generals, Randolph and Douglas, by whom it was con- 
ducted. The enterprise, on the part <^ England, was productive of enormous 
expense to that kingdom ; and it terminated not only without advantage, but 
without honour. 

The so long desired peace between the two kingdoms woa now near at hand. 
To attain this had been the grand and coiistant aim of all king Robert's policy ; 
and the court of England seemed, at length, persuaded of the immediate neces- 
sity of a measure, the expediency of which could not but have long appeared ob- 
vious. A negotiation was therefore entered into, and brought to a luppy issue in a 
parliament held at Northampton in April, 1338. The prindpal articles were 
the recognition of king Robert's tiUes ; the independent sovereignty of the 
kingdom ; and the marriage of Johanna, king Edward's sister, to David, the son 
and heir of the king of Scots. 

Robert survived not long this consummation of his political life. He had for 
iome time laboured under an inveterate distemper, in those days called a leprosy ) 
a consequence of the fatigues, hardships, and sufferings which, to such an unpar- 
alleled degree, he had endured in the early part of his career. It was probably 
ilie same disease as that with which he was afflicted prior to the battle of In- 
verury ; but though, at that time, the ardour of youth and enterprise, and a na- 
turally powerful constitution, had triumphed over its malignity, Robert seemed 
now fully aware tliat it must prove mortal The two last years of his life were 
Spent in comparative seclusion, in a castle at Gardross, situated on the northern 
shore of the firth of Clyde ; where, from documents still extant, Robert passed 
these few peaceful, though embittered days of his life, in a style of munificence 
every way becoming his high station. Much of his time 'was devoted to the con- 
struction of ships ; and whether he himself joined personally in such amuse^ 
mentB or not, the expense of aquatic and fishing excursions, hawking, and other 
sports, appctirs to have formed a considerable item of his domestic disbursements. 
From tlie same authentic source, it is pleasing to observe, that his charities to 
the poor wei-e regular and befitting. 

Robert the First of Scotland died in tliis retirement, on the 7t1i day of June, 
1329, in tlie fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-third year of his reign. Prior 
to this event a remarkable and ofiecting scene is recorded to have taken place be- 
ti\'een the dying monarch and several of his esteemed counseUors and companions 
in arms. Having spoke to these, generally, upon matters connected with the 
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ordering and well-being of his kingdom, Robert called Sir James Douglas to his 
couch, and addressed htm in somewhat the following manner : — ** Sir James, my 
dear and gallant friend, you know well the many troubles and severe hardships 
I have undergone in recoyering and defending tiie rights of my crown and peo« 
pie, for you hare participated in them all. When I was hardest beset of all, I 
made a tow, that if I erer overcame my difficulties, I would assume the cross, 
and devote the remainder of my days to warring against the enemies of our 
Lord and Saviour. But it has pleased providence, by this heavy malady, to take 
from me all hope of accomplishing, what, in my heart and soul, I have earnestly 
desired. Therefore, my dear and faithful companion, knowing no knight more 
valiant, or better fitted than yourself for such a service, my earnest desire is, that 
when I am dead, you take my heart with you to Jerusalem, and deposit it in the 
holy sepulchre, that my soul may be so acquitted from the vow which my body is 
unable to fulfil" All present shed tears at this discourse. '* My gallant and 
noble king," said Douglas, ** I have greatly to thank you for the many and large 
bounties whidi you have bestowed upon me; but chiefly, and above all, I am 
thankful, that you consider me worthy to be intrusted with diis precious chaige 
of your heart, which has ever been full of prowess and goodness ; and I shall 
most loyally perform this last service, if God grant me life and power.*' The 
king tenderly thanked him for his love and fidelity, saying, ** I shall now die in 
peace." Immediately after Robert's decease, his heart was taken out, as he had 
enjoined, and the body deposited under a ridi marble monument, in llie choir of 
the Abbey church of Dunfermline. 

So died that heroic, and no less patriotic monarch, to whom the people of 
Scotland, in succeeding ages, have looked back with a degree of national pride 
and affection, which it has been the lot of few men in any age or country to in- 
spire. From a state of profligate degeneracy and lawless barbarity, originating 
in, and aggravated by, a foreign dominion and oppression, he raised tlie poor 
kingdom of Scotland to a greater degree of power and security than it had ever 
before attained ; and by a wise system of laws and regulations, forming, in fact, 
the constitution of the popular rights and liberties, secured to posterity the be- 
nefit of all the great blessings which his arms and policy had adiieved. 

BRUCE, Robert, an eminent divine of the seventeenth century, a collateral 
relation of die sovereign who bore the same name, and ancestor at the sixth 
remove of the illustrious Abyssinian traveller, was bom about the year 1 554, 
being the second son of Sir Alesuinder Bruce of Airth in Stirlingshire, by Janet, 
daughter of Alexander, fifth Lord Livingston, and Agnes, daughter of the second 
Earl of Morton. We learn from BirrePs Diary, a curious chronicle of the six- 
teenth century, that Sir Alexander, the father of this pious divine, was one of 
those powerful Scottish barons, who used to be always attended by a retinue of 
armed servants, and did not scruple, even in the streets of the capital, to attack 
any equally powerful baron with whom they were at feud, and whom they might 
chance to meet Birrel tells us, for instance, that on **the 24th of November, 
1567, at two in the afternoon, the laird of Airth and the laird of Weeims [an- 
cestor of the Earl of Wemyss] mett upon the heigh gait of Edinburghe [the High 
Street], and they and ihair followers faught a verey bloudy skirmUh, wher ther 
wes maney hurte on both sydes by shote of pistole." The father of the subject 
of this memoir was descended from a cadet of the Bruces of Clackmannan, who, 
in the reign of James L of Scotland, had married the eldest daughter of William 
de Airthe, and succeeded to the inheritance. The Braces of Clackmannan, 
from whom, we believe, all the Braces of Stirlingshire, Clackmannanshire, Kin* 
ross, &:c, ( induding the Earl of Elgin, ) are descended, sprang from a younger 
son of Robert de Brace, the competitor with Baliol for the Scottish throne, and 
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therefore unde to King Robeit. The reader may perfaapi remember the pi cud 
saying of the hist Lady of Clackmannan, who, on being complimeoted by Robert 
Bums as belonging to the family of the Scottish hero, informed the poet, that 
King Robert belonged to her family : it will be seen from our present statement 
that the old lady made a slight mistake. 

While the eldest son of Sir Alexander Bruce was designed to inlierit tlie pro- 
perty of Airth, a comparatively snuiU appanage, consisting of the lands of Kin- 
naird, was appropriated to Robert ; but to eke out his provision for life, he was 
devoted, like many other cadets of Scottish families, to the profession of the law. 
With a view to qualify him for the bar, he was sent to Paris, where he studied 
the principles of Roman jurisprudence under the most approved masters. After* 
wards returning to his native country, he completed his studies at Edinbuigfa, 
and began to conduct his father's business before the Court of Session, lliat 
court was then, like the other parte of government, corrupt and disordered ; the 
judges were court partizans ; and justice was too often dispensed upon tlie prin> 
ciples of an auction. Young Bruce, whose mind was already tinctured with 
an ardent sentiment of religion, shrunk appalled from a course of life which 
involved sudi moral enormities, and, without regarding the prospect of speedily 
becoming a judge, which his father, according to the iniquitous practice of the 
time, had secured for him by patent ! he determined on devoting himself to the 
church, which, it must be confessed, at tliat time opened up. fully as inviting 
prospecte to an ambitious mind as the bar. His parents, to whom the moral 
ttaiua of a clergyman in those days ivas as nothing compared with the nominal 
rank of a judge, combated this resolution by all the means in their power, not 
excepting Uie threatened withdrawal of his inheritance. But Bruce, who is said 
to luive felt what he considered a spiritual call towards his new profession, 
resigned hlsj pretensions to the estate mthout a sigh, and, throwing off the 
embroidered scarlet dress wliich he had worn as a courtier, exchanged his resi* 
dence at Edinbuigfa for the academical solitude of St Andre^^'s, where he com* 
menced the study of theology. 

At this period, Andrew Melville, the divinity professor of St Andre^^v, ^vas 
undeigoing banislunent on account of his opposition to the court ; but being 
permitted to resume his duties in 1586, Bruce enjoyed the advantage of his pre- 
lections for the ensuing winter, and appears to have become deeply imbued with 
his peculiar spirit In the summer of 1587, he was brought to Edinburgh by 
Melville, and recommended to the General Assembly, as a fit successor to tlie 
deceased Mr Lawson, who, in his turn, had been the successor of Knox. This 
charge, however, Bruce scrupled to undertake, lest he should be found unfit for 
its important duties ; he would only consent to preach till the next synod, 
by way of trying his abilities. It appears that he filled the pulpit for some 
months, though not an ordained deigyman ; wliidi certainly conveys a strange 
impi^ession of the rules of the diurch at that period. He was even persuaded, 
on an emergency, to undertake the task of dispensing the communion — ^which 
must be acknowledged as a still more remarkable breadi of eodesiastical system. 
He was soon afler called by the unanimous voice of the people to become tlieir 
pastor ; but partly, perhaps, from a consdentious aversion to ordination, and 
partly from a respect to his former exertions, he would never submit to any 
ceremonial, such as is considered necessary by all Christian diurches in giving 
commission to a new member. He judged the call of the people and the appro- 
bation of the ministry to be luffident wairant for his undertaking this sacred 
profession. 

So rapidly did the reputation of Bruce advance among his brethren, that, ia 
six months after this period, at an extraordinary meeting of the General Assom* 
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bly, which was called to consider the means of defence against tlie Spanish Ar« 
mada, he was chosen Moderator, A charge was preferred to this court against 
a preacher named Gibson, who had uttered disrespectful language in his pulpit 
regarding king James. The accused party was charged to appear, and, failing 
to do sOy was suspended for contumacy. There can be no doubt that the church 
was most reluctant to proceed to sudi an extremity with one of its members on 
a court charge ; and its readiness to do so can only be accounted for as neoeAsi- 
tated in some measure by the avowed constitution of the church itself, which 
repeatedly set forth that it did not claim an exemption for its members from 
ordinary law, but only desired that an impeached individual should firgt be tried 
by his brethren. Accordingly we find the conscience of the Moderator imme« 
diately accusing him in a strange way for having yielded a brother to lay ven- 
geance ; for, on that night, he thought he heard a voice saying to him, in the 
liatin language, ' Why hast thou been present at the condenmation of my ser- 
vant ?> When the destruction of the Spanish Armada was knoivn in Scotland, 
Bruce preached two thanksgiving sermons, which were published in 1591, and 
display a strength of sentiment and language fully sufficient to vindicate the con- 
temporary reputation of the author to posterity. 

Master Robert Bruce,^ as he was styled in compliance with the common 
fashion of the time, figured conspicuously in the turbulent proceedings which, for 
some years after this period, characterised the ecclesiastic^ history of Scotland. 
By king James he seems to have been regarded with a mixture of respect, jea- 
lousy, and fear, the result of his powerful abilities, his uncompromising hostility 
to undue regal power, and tlie freedom with which he censured the follies and 
vices of the court It was by no means in contradiction to these feelings that, 
when James sailed for Denmark in 1589, to bring home his queen, he raised 
Master Robert to the Privy Council, and invested him with a non-commissioned 
power of supervision over the behaviour of the people during his absence ; telling 
him, at the same time, that he had more confidence in him and the other minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, than in the whole of his nobles. The king knew well enough 
that if he did not secure the exertions of the clergy on the side of the govern- 
ment during his absence, they would certainly act against it As might have 
been expected from the influence of the clergy, the usual disorders of the realm 
ceased entirely during the supremacy of this system of theocracy; and the 
chief honour of course fell upon Bruce. The turbulent Earl of Bothwell, who 
was the nominal head of the government, proposed, during James's absence, to 
make a public repentance for a life of juvenile profligacy. The strange scene, 
which exhibited the first man in the kingdom humbled for sin before an ordinary 
Christian congregation, took place on the 9th of November in the High Church, 
On this occasion Bruce preadied a sermon from 2 Tim., chap, ii., verses 33—36, 
which was printed among others in 1591, and abounds in good sense, and in 
pointed and elegant language. When the sermon was ended, tlie Earl of Both- 
well upon his knees confessed his dissolute and licentious life, and with tears in 
his eyes uttered the following words — * I wald to God, that J might mak sic a 
repentance as mine heart craveth ; and I desire you all to pray for it' But it 
was tlie repentance of Esau, and soon effaced by greater enormitiea 

On the return of king James with his queen, in May, 1590, Bruce received 
the cordial thanks of his Majesty for his zeal in composing difibrences during his 
absence, 'and his care in tutoring the people to behave decently before the queen 
and her Danish attendants. He was also honoured with the duty of placing the 

1 The affix. Master, appears to have bee^ first used in Scotland as port of the style of the 
derff y. Throughout the whole of the seventeenth century, it Is not observed to have heen ap- 
plied*U) any other class of men. 
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cvown upon the queen's liead at her coronation ; whidi was considered a great 
triumph on the part of the Presbyterian church over the titular bishops. In tlie 
ensuing June, Bruce was himself married to Margaret, daughter of Douglas of 
Parkhead, a considerable baron , who some years after rendered himself conspi- 
cuous by assassinating James Stuart, Earl of Arran, who had been the favourite 
of king James, and ^ arch-enemy of the Presbyterian polity. The parents of 
Bruce appear to have been now reconciled to him, for, on Uie occasion of his 
mairiage, they gave him back his inheritance of Kinnaird. 

The Protestant Church of Scotland had been so highly exasperated against 
the Catholics at the Reformation, and was now so iniminently threatened by 
them, that its conduct in regard to that body at this period, bears very much the 
aspect of persecution. Three Catholic earls, Huntly, Angus, and Enrol, had en« 
tered into the views which Spain for some years entertained agiunst botli dirisions 
of Britain ; and they were now justly liable to the extreme vengeance of their 
sovereign for treason. J^mes, however, never could be brought to put the laws 
fully in force against them, from a fear lest the Catholic party in general might 
thereby be provoked to oppose his succession to Elizabeth. The backwardness 
of James, and the forwardness of the clergy in this cause, naturally brought them 
into violent collision, and as Bruce, next to Melville, was now tlie leader of the 
clergy, he became exceedingly odious to his sovereign. The following anecdote, 
related by an Episcopalian pamphleteer of a succeeding- age, will illustrate their 
relative positions better than any thing else. '' It is to tliis day remembered,^' 
says Maxwell, bishop of Ross,, in the Burden of Issachar, printed 1646, " that 
when Master Robert Bruce came from his visitation in the east, returning to 
Edinburgh, and entering by the Canongate, king James, looking out at his win- 
dow in the palace of Holyroodliouse, with indignation ( which extorted from him 
an oath ), said, * Master Robert Bruce, I am sure, intends to be king, and declare 
himself heir to king Robert de Bruce.' At another time, wisliing to recall the 
three banished lords, Angus, Huntly, and Errol, James attempted to gain the 
consent of Master Robert, who possessed more power in Edinburgh, Uirough his 
command of consciences, than the sovereign himsel£ ' Being ushered into the 
king's bed-cliamber, James opened unto him his riews upon the English crown, 
and his fears lest the Papists in Scotland, of whom these lords were die chief, 
should contrive to join with their brethren in England, and raise obstacles to his 
succession. He continued, * Do you not think it fit, Master Robert, that I give 
them a pardon, restore them to their honour and knds, and by doing so gain 
them, that thus I may save the effusion of Christian blood ?' To this demand, so 
piously made, the answer was, ' Sir, you may pardon Angus and Errol, and 
recall them ; but it is not fit, nor will you ever obtain my consent to pardon or 
recall Huntly.' To this tlie most gracious king sweetly replied, ' Master Robert, 
it were better for me to pardon and recall him without the other two, tlian the 
other two without him: first, because you know he hath a greater command, and 
is more powerful than the other two ; secondly, you know I am more assured of 
his affection to me, for he hath married my near and dear kinswoman, the Duke 
of Lennox his sister.' His rejoinder was, ' Sir, I cannot agree to it.' The 
king desiring him to consider it, dismissed him ; but when sent for once more, 
Mr Robert still continued inexorable : * I agree wiUi all my heart,' said he, 
' that you recall Angus and Errol ; but for Huntly it cannot be.' The king 
resumed, and repeated his reasons before mentioned, and added some mbre ; but 
he obstinately opposed and contradicted it ""^ ""^ * King James desired liis 
reasons ; he gave none, but spoke majestically. Then the king told him down- 
right, * Master Robert, I have told you my purpose ; you see how nearly it con- 
oerneth me ; I have given you my reasons for my resolutions ; you give me your 
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opinion, but you Btrengthen it not with reaaons. Therefore, I mil hold my 
resolution, and do as I tint spoke to you.' To which, with Christian and sub- 
ject-like reverence, Bnioe ratumed this reply, ^ Well, Sir, you may do as you 
list ; but choose you, you shall not hare me and the Earl of Huntly both for 
you.* n Tliough this tale is told by an enemy, it bears too many characteristic 
marks to be altogether false ; and certainly it presents a most expressive picture 
of the comparative importance of the leader of the Scottish church and the leader 
of the Scottish state. Maxwell insinuates interested and unworthy motives for 
Bruoe's conduct on this occasion ; but the whole tenor of the man's life dis- 
proves their reality. There can be no doubt that he was actuated solely by a 
fear for the effect whidi Huntly^s great tenitorial influence might have upon the 
Scottish church. To show that his conduct on this occasion was by no means of 
an uncommon kind, we may relate another anecdote. On the 6th of June, 
1592, the king came to the Little Kirk, to hear Brace's sermon. In his dis- 
course, Bruce moved the question, " What could the great disobedience of the 
land mean now> while the king was present P seeing some reverence was borne 
to his shadow while absent'' To this he liimself answered, that it was the urn- 
versal contempt of his subjects. He therefore exhorted the king " to call to 
God, before he either ate or drank, that the Lord would give him a resolution 
to execute justice on malefactors, although it should be with the hazard of his 
life : which, if he would enterprise courageously, the Lord would raise enough 
to assist, and all his impediments would vanish away. Otherwise," said he, in 
conclusion, *' you will not be suffered to enjoy your crown alone, but every man 
will have one.'' When we find the king obliged to submit to such rebukes as 
this before his subjects, can we wonder at his finding it a difficult task to exact 
obedience from those subjects, either to himself or the laws. 

The extraordinary power of the Scottish chui'ch came at length to a period. 
During a violent contention between the church and coui-t in 1596, the parlizans 
of the former were betrayed by their zeal into a kind of riot, which was con- 
strued by the king into an attack upon his person. The re-action occasioned 
by this event, and the increased power which he now possessed in virtue of his 
near approach to the English throne, enabled him to take full advantage of their 
imprudence, in imposing certain restrictions upon tlie church, of an episcopal 
tendency. Bruce, who preached the sermon which preceded the riot, found 
it necessary, though not otherwise concerned, to fly to England. He did not 
procure pei-mission to return for some months, and even then he was not allowed 
to resume his functions as a parish minister. For some time, he ofliclated pri- 
vately in the houses of his friends. Nor was it till after a long course of dis- 
agreeable contentions \iith the court, that he was received back into one of the 
parochial pulpits of Edinburgh. 

This was but the beginning of a series of troubles which descended upon the 
latter half of Bruce's life. In August, 1600, the king met with the strange 
adventure known by tlie name of the Gowrie Conspiracy. When he afterwards 
requested the ministers of Edinburgh to give an account of this affair to their 
congregations, and offer up thanks for his deliverance, Bruce happened to be 
one of a considerable party who could not bring themselves to believe tliat James 
had been conspired against by the two young Kuthvens, but rather were of opin- 
ion that the whole affair was a conspiracy of his own to rid himself of two men 
whom he had i-eason to hate. A strange incoherent notion as to the attach- 
ment of these young men to tlie presbyterlan system, and the passion which one 
of them had entertained for the queen, took possession of this party, though 
there is not the slightest evidence to support either proposition. To king Jamet, 
who was full of his wonderful deliverance, this scepticism was exceedingly 
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annoying, for more reasons than one ; and accordingly it was not suiprising Uiat 
he should hare been disposed to take the sharpest measures with a recusant of 
so much popular, influence as Bruce. " Ye hare heard me, ye hare heard my 
minister, ye have heard my council, ye have heard the Earl of Mar,'' exclaimed 
the enraged monarch ; yet aU would not do. The chancellor then pronounced 
a sentence dictated by die council, prohibiting Bruce and three of his brethren 
to preach in the kingdom under pain of deatli. 

Bruce was not the man to be daunted or driven from his purpose when tho 
libertiefi of his church and the maintenance of a good conscience were concerned. 
He had made up his mind to withstand, at all hazards, tho now undisguised 
machinations of his infatuated monarch to crush the Presbyterian cause. In 1596, 
- when the privy council was prosecuting David Black, minister of St. Andrew's, 
for certain ezpressionB he had uttered iu the pulpit, Bruce headed a deputa- 
tion of ministers to the king, to endeavour to bring about an accommodation. 
He declared with solemn earnestness, on behalf of himself and his luaociates, 
'' that if the matter concerned only the life of Mr Black, or that of a dozen 
others, they would have thought it of comparatively trifling importance ; but 
as it was the liberty of the gospel, and the spiritual sovereignty of the Lord 
Jesus that was assailed, they could not submit, but must oppose all such 
proceedings, to the extreme hazard of their lives." This declaration moved 
the king at the time, and wrung tears from his eyes ; but tho relentings of his 
better nature were soon overcome by his courtiers. He was but too anxious 
to get so formidable an opponent as Bruce out of the way, and the present 
occasion afforded him a favourable opportunity. Bruce, after spending some 
time as a prisoner in Airth, his paternal seat, embarked at Queensfcrry on the 
5th of November 1600, for Dieppe in Normandy, which he reached in Ave days. 
Next year he was allowed to return to his native country, although not to reside 
in Edinburgh. He had two interviews with James, one of them at the \erj 
moment when his majesty mounted horse on his journey to England. But tho 
minions of the court and friends of the episcopal religion contrived to prevent 
his offers of submission from having their due weight. He was formally deposed 
in 1605, and sent to Inverness, which was then a frequent place of banishment 
for obnoxious clergymen. There he remained for eight years, only exercising 
his gifts in a private way, but still with the best effect upon the rude people who 
heard him. In 1613, his son procured permission for his return to Kinnaird, 
upon the condition Uiat he would confine himself to that place. There, however, 
he soon. found himself very painfully situated, on account of tlie comparatively 
dissolute manners of the neighbouring clergy, who are said to liave persecuted 
him in return for the freedom he used in censuring their behaviour. He obtain- 
ed leave from the Privy Council to retire to a more sequestered house at Monlc- 
land, near Bothwell, where, however, he soon attracted the notice of the Bishop 
of Glasgow, on account of the crowds which flocked to hear him. He was 
obliged to retivn to Kinnaird. In 1621, the Scottish parliament was ab^t to 
pass the famed articles of Perth, in order to bring back something like form to 
the national system of worship. Bruce could not restrain his curiosity to witness 
this awful infliction upon the church ; he took advantage of some pressing piece 
of private business to come to Edinburgh. The bishops watched the motions of 
their powerful enemy with vigilance, and he was soon observed. They entered 
a petition and complaint before the Council, and he was committed to Edinburgh 
castle for several months, afler which he was again banished to Inverness. 
Some of the lords of the council, who were his friends, wrote to court, in order 
to have the place of confinement fixed at Iiis family seat ; but James had heard 
of the effect of his preachings at that place, and returned for answer, — * It is not 
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for the love of him that yo have written, but to entertain a Bchism in the kirk ; 
we will have no more popish pilgrimages to Kinnaird (in alloslon to the frequent 
intercourse between Bruce and the pious people of the surrounding country); ho 
shall go to Inverness.' The King never forgave his scepticism of the Gowrle 
conspiracy, although this was the occasion ratlier than the cause of the persecution 
which tracked him in his latter years. He remained at Inverness till the death 
of James m 1625, when he obtained permission once more to reside at his own 
house. He was even allowed, for some time after this, to preach in several of tho 
parish churches around Edinburgh, whither large crowds flocked to hear him. 
At length, in 1029, Charles wrote to the Council, requesting that he miglit again 
be oonflned to Kinnaird, or the space of two miles around it. The church of 
Larbert having been neglected by the bishops, and left in ruins without either 
minister or stipend, he had repaired it at his own expense, and now finding it 
within the limits of his confinement, he preached there every Sunday to a numo- 
rous and eager audience. At one of his sermons, either in that church or in the 
■eighbonrhood, he gained a proselyte who vindicated his cause, and that of Pres- 
byterians in general, a few years after. This was the celebrated Alexander 
Henderson, minister at Leuchars, in Fife, whom he was the means of converting, 
by preaching from the fijrst verse of the tenth chapter of St John's GospeL 

Bruce had now lived to see the Scottish Presbyterian Church altered for an im- 
perfect Episcopacy, and as he prepared for the fate which threescore and ten years 
had long marked out for him, he must have felt convinced that what remained of 
his fiivourite qrstem could not long survive him. The revival of the Presbyterian 
polity, in all its pristine glory, was reserved in its proper time for hb pupil Hen- 
derson. Exhausted with the infirmities of age, he was for some time almost con- 
fined to his chamber; yet, as he laboured under no active disease, his end advanced 
slowly. On the 13th of August, 1631, having breakfasted with his family, in the 
usual manner, he felt death approaching, and warned his children that his Master 
called him. With these words, he desired a Bible to be brought, and flnduig that 
his sight was gone, he requested his daughter to place his hand on the two last 
verses of the Epistle to the Romans. These were highly expressive of his life, 
his resolution, and his hopes. When his hand was fixed on the words, he re- 
mained for a few moments satisfied and silent. He had only strength to add, 
'Now God be with you, my children; I have breakfasted with you, and shall sup 
to-night with the Lord Jesus Christ.' He then closed his eyes, and peacefully 
expired. 

Such was the end of the long and various life of Robert Bruce. His bold and 
comprehensive mind, his stem independence, and stainless integrity, are qualities, 
which, under every disadvantage, procure the respect of mankind, and indicate 
superior character. Less violent than Melville, more enlightened than Knox, he 
viewed with a brighter and milder eye the united interests of the church and 
nation. Had he chosen to accommodate himself to the temporising spirit of the 
age, ite might have stood high in royal favour, and become, in point of political 
influence, the first man of the age* But the true greatness of his character as a 
Christian minister and a patriot, which shone brightest in adversity, would never 
have appeared ; nor would the services have been rendered to his church and 
country which contributed to secure to them those blessings of rational freedom 
and liberty of conscience which have descended to our own times, and which it 
should be our atudy to preserve and transmit to future generations. James VI. 
found in men like Bruce, and in the church of which he was an ornament, 
formidable obstacles to the civil and spiritual despotism which he had destined 
for his Scottish subjects; hence his fear of both was equal to his dislike. Im- 
partial history indorses not the later but the earlier judgment of the King, 
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%vho was so Bensible of the Taluable serrices of tbo church in preserving public 
tranquillity, during his absence in Sweden on the occasion of his znarriage, that 
in bis letters to Bruce he declared that he was " worth the quarts* of his king* 
dom." 

The person of Robert Bruce was tall and .dignified. His oountenanee was 
majestic, and his appearance in the pulpit graye, and expressire of much 
audiority. His manner of delivery was, in the words of a presbytenan his- 
torian , ' an earthquake to his hearers, and he rarely preached but to a weeping 
auditory.' It is told, as an instance of the effect of his sermons, that a poor 
Highlander one day came to him after he had concluded, and offered to him his 
whole wealth (two co^i-s), on condition that he would make God his friend. 
Accustomed to continual prayer and intense meditation on religious subjects, his 
iirdent imagination at times appears to have lost itself in visions of the divine 
favour ; a specious, but natured illusion, by which the most virtuous minds have 
been deceived and supported, when reason and philosophy have been summoned 
in vain. His knowledge of the Scriptures was extensive, and accurate beyond 
the attainment of his age. His skill in the languages, and the sciences of those 
times, not to mention his acquaintance with the laws and constitution of the 
kingdom, a branch of knowledge possessed by few of his bretluren, was equal, 
if not superior, to that of any of the Scottish reformers. His sermons, of which 
sixteen were printed in his lifetime, display a boldness of expression, regularity 
of style, and force of argument, seldom to be found in the Scottish writers of the 
sixteenth century. A translation of their rich idiomatic Scx^ttish into tlie 
English tongue was printed in 1617, and is that which is now most common in 
Scotland. 

This great man was buried within the church of Larbert, in which he had 
often preached during the latter part of his life. People assembled from all 
quarters to attend his funeral ; and, according to Calderwood, between four and 
five thousand persons followed Ills corpse to the grave. It is impossible to con- 
clude this naiTative of his life, without remarking how much of his person and 
character revived in the Abyssinian Bruce, his descendant in the sixth degree, 
whose person was also majestic, and whose mind, while diminished a little in 
utility by hasty passion and a want of accommodation to circumstances, was also 
of the most powerful cast, and calculated to produce a great impression upon 
those around it. 

BRUNTON, Mrs Mart, an eminent moral novelist of the present century, 
was bom' in the island of Burra, in Orkney, November 1, 1778. Her father 
was Colonel Thomas Balfour of Elwick, a cadet of one Uie most respectable fami- 
lies in the county of Orkney. Her mother wias Frances Ligonier, only daughter 
of Colonel Ligonier of the 13th dragoons, and niece of the Earl of Ligonier, 
under whose care she was educated. Previous to her sixteenth year, Mary 
Balfour had received some instructions in music, and in French and Italian^ 
from her mother ; and her education was completed by a short residence at a 
boarding-school in Edinburgh. At the early age mentioned, she liad to under- 
take the charge of her father's household, from which she was removed in her 
twentieth year, to be the wife of the Rev. Alexander Brunton, laii.ister of the 
parish of Bolton in East Lothian. In the retirement, and moderate elegance of 
a Scottish manse, Mrs Brunton was only at first conspicuous for her attention to 
her household duties. Afterwards, however, the tastes of her husband led her 
gradually into habits of study, and sho went, with his direction and assistance, 
through a course of reading, in history, pliilosophy, criticism, and the belles 
lettres. The promotion of her husband to a ministerial charge at Edinburgh, 
which took place six years after her marriage, was favourable to the expansion 
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and improvement of her intellect, by introducing her into a circle of society 
more enlightened than any in which she had hitherto moved. ' The native 
powers of her mind were slowly developed ; she ripened from the simple house- 
wife into the dear-minded and intelligent ^avarUe. Yet for many years, she 
was only known as a well-informed, but perfectly unpretending female. So &r 
from displaying any disposition to active literature, she felt the composition of a 
letter to be burdensome. A trivial circumstance is said to have operated, with 
several other causes, in inducing her to attempt a regular work. She had often 
urged her husband to undertake some literary work, and once she appealed to 
an intimate friend, who was present, whether he would not publish it litis 
third party expressed a ready consent, but said he would at least as willingly 
publish a book of her own writing. This seemed at the time to strike her with 
a sense of her powers hitherto not entertained, and she asked more than once 
whether he was in earnest She then appears to have commenced her novel, 
entitled '' Self Control,'^ of which she had finished a considerable part of the 
first volume before making even her husband privy to her design. In 1811, 
the work was published at Edinburgh, in two volumes, and the impression which 
it made upon the public was immediate and decisive. It was acknowledged that 
there were fiiults of a radical and most unfortunate kind — such as the perpetual 
danger to which the honour of the heroine was exposed, (an intolerable subject 
of fictitious writing,) but every one appreciated the beauty and correctness of the 
style, and the acuteness of observation, and loftiness of sentiment, which per- 
vaded the whole. The modesty of Mrs Drunton, which was almost fantastic, 
induced her to ^ve this composition to the world without her name. Four 
years afterwards, she published a second novel in three volumes, entitled 
" Discipline,^' which was only admired in a degree inferior to the first She 
afterwards commenced a third tale under the title " Emmeline,'* which she did 
not live to finish. 

Mrs Brunton had been married twenty years without being blessed with any 
ofispring. In the summer of 1 81 8, when a prospect of that blessing occurred, she 
became impressed with a belief that she should not survive. With a tranquillity, 
therefore, which could only be the result of great strength of mind, joined to 
the purest sentiments of religion and virtue, she made every preparation for 
death, exactly as if she had been about to leave her home upon a journey. The 
clothes in which she was to be laid in the giftve, were selected by herself; she 
herself had chosen and labelled some tokens of remembrance for her more 
intimate friends ; and she even prepared with her o^vn hand a list of the indi- 
viduals to whom she wished intimations of her death to be sent Yet these 
anticipations, though so deeply fixed, neither shook her fortitude, nor diminished 
her dieerfulness. They neither altered her wish to live, nor the ardour with 
which she prepared to meet the duties of returning health, if returning healtli 
were to be her portion. 

To the inexpressible grief of her husband and friends, and, it may be said, 
of the literary world at large, the unfortunate lady's anticipations proved true. 
On the 7th of December, she gave birth to a still-bom son, and for some days 
recovered ivith a rapidity beyond the hopes of her medical attendants. A fever, 
however, took place, and, advancing with fatal violence, terminated her valuable 
life on the 19th, in the fort^'-first year of her age. 

The whole mind and character of Mrs Brunton was *' one pure and perfect 
chrysolite'* of excellence. We are so agreeably anticipated in an estimate of 
her worth by an obituary tribute paid to her memory by Mrs Joanna Baillie, 
that we shall make no scruple for laying it before the reader : — 
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No more shall bed-rid pauper watch 

The gentle rising of the latch, 

And as she enters shift his place, 

To hear her Yoioe and see her face. 

The helpless vagrant, oft relieved, 

P^rom her hath his last dole received. 

The drde, social and enlightened, 

Whose evening hours her converse brightened. 

Have seen her quit the friendly door. 

Whose threshold she sliall cross no more. 

And he, by holy ties endearM, 

Whose life her lo>e so sweetly cheer'd, 

Of her cold day, the mind's void cell, 

Hath ta*en a speechless last fare^vell. 

Yea, those who never saw her face. 

Now did on blue horizon trace 

One mountain of her native land. 

Nor turn that leaf with eager hand. 

On which appears the unfinishM page, 

Of her whose ymrks did oft engage 

UnUred attention, interest deep. 

While searching, healthful thoughts would creep 

To the heart's core, like balmy air. 

To leave a kindly feeling there, — 

And gaze, till stain of fallen tears. 

Upon the snowy blank appears. 

Now all who did her friendship daim. 

With alter'd voice pronounce her name, 

And quickly turn, tvith wistful ear, 

Her praise from stranger's lips to hear. 

And hoard as saintly relics gain'd, 

Aught that to her hath e'er pertain 'd. 
The last beautiful allusion is to the unfinished tale of Emmeline, which ^aa 
published by her husband, Dr Brunton (now professor of Oriental Languages in 
the university of Edinburgh)^ along with a brief, but most elegant and touching 
memoir of her life. 

BRYCE, (the Rev.) Alkzander, an eminent geometrician, was bom in the 
year 1713, at Boarland in the parish of Kincardine, and received the first 
rudiments of learning at the school of Downe, Perthshire. He studied after- 
wards at the university of Edinburgh, where his proficiency In mathematics and 
practical astronomy, early attracted the notice and secured for him the 
patronage of professor Maclaurin. At the particular request of that celebrated 
man, he went to Caithness, in May 1740, as tutor to a gentleman's son, but 
diiefly to construct a map of the northern coast ; the number of shipwrecks 
rendering this, at the time, an object of considerable national importance. 
During a residence of three years, and in defiance of many threats from the 
peasantry, (which made it necessary for him to go always armed,) who did not 
relish so accurate an examination of their coast, from motives of disloyalty, or 
because tliey were afraid, it would deprive them of two principal sources of in- 
come — smuggling and plunder from the shipwrecks, he accomplished at his 
own experue, the geometrical survey, and furnished *' A Map of the north coast 
of Britain, from Raw Stoir of Assjnt, to Wick in Caithness, with the harbours 
and rocks, and an account of the tides in the Pentland Firth." This map was 
afterwards published by the philosophical, now the Royal, Society of Edinburgh 
in 1744. Mr Arrowsmith, it may be mentioned, has lately pronounced it to be 
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very accurate, after a minute examinatioo, \Thile preparing materials for his large 
map of Scotland.' 

On his return to Edinburgh in 1743, Mr Bryce gave very efficient aid^ with 
his friend the reverend Mr Wallace of Haddo's Hole churchi in verifying the 
necessary calculations submitted to them by doctor Webster, previous to the in- 
stitution, by act of parliament, of the fund for a provision for the widows of the 
Scottish clergy ; the regular increase of which since, and its present flourishing 
state, form the best encomium of those who laboured for its establishment. 

In June, 1744, he was licensed to preach, by the reverend Presbytery of 
Dunblane ; and having received a presentation by James, earl of Morton, to the 
church and parish of Kirknewton, within the Presbytery of Edinburgh, he was 
ordained to serve that cure, in August, 1745. From his knowledge of the inland 
geography of Scotland, and lino of the roads, he was enabled, this year, to furnish 
the quarter-master general of the army of the Duke cf Cumberland with impor- 
tant information regarding the march of the forces, in subduing the rebellion. 
In the winter of 1746, and spring of 1746, he taught the mathematical classes in 
the university of Edinburgh, at the desire, and during the last illness of Professor 
Madaurin, who died in June following. Mr Bryce expressed his sorrow for the 
loss of his friend in verse, of which the following is a specimen ;— 

Yon SDgel guards that wait his soul, 
Amas'd at aught from earth so bright. 
Find nothing new from pole to pole ; 
To show him in a clearer light. 

Joyfal he bears glad news * on high. 
And tells them through celestial space ; 
See Newton hastens down the sky. 
To meet him with a warm embrace t 

The list'ning choirs around them throng, 
Their love and wonder fond to show ; 
On golden harps they tune the song, — 
Of Nature's laws in worlds below. 

O Forbes, Foulks, loved Morton, mourn ; 
Edina, London, Paris, sigh ; 
With tears bedew his costly urn. 
And pray— Earth light upon him lie. 

In the year 1750, having occasion to visit Stirling, and knowing that, by an 
act of the Scottish parliament, this borough had the keeping of the Pint Jug, 
the standard, by special statute, for weight and for liquid and dry measure in 
Scotland, he requested a sight of it from the magistrates. Having been re- 
ferred to the council bouse, a pewter pint jug, which had been kept suspended 
from the roof of the apartment, was taken down and given to him; after 
minutely examining it, he was convinced that it could not be the standard. The 
discovery was in vain communicated to the magistrates, who were ill able to ap- 
preciate their loss. It excited very different feelings in the mind of an anti- 
quary and a mathematician ; and resolved, if possible, to recover this valuable 
antique, he immediately instituted a search; which, though conducted with 
much patient industry during part of this and the following year, proved un- 

^ A few days before his friend's death, he saw htm institute a calculation for ascertaining 
the proportion that existed between the axis of the earth and the diameter of its equator. 
It proceeded on data sent him by the Earl of Morton, president of the Royal Society, con- 
sisting of obserTations made in Peru by the French mathematicians, and communicated at 
London by Don Antonio, who was taken prisoner at Cape Breton. The proportion ascer- 
tained was very nearly that which Sir Isaac Newton had predicted; being as 221 : 222, and 
afforded particular gratification. These are the news he is supposed to bear. 
I. 3 I) 
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availing. In the •pring of 1762, it occurred to him, that this standard might 
haTO been borrowed by some of the braziers or coppersmiths, for the purpose of 
making legal measures for the citizens ; and having learned that a person of 
this description, called Urquhart, had joined the rebel forces in 1745, that his 
furniture and shop utensils had been brought to public sale on his not returning ; 
and that various articles which had not been sold, were thrown into a garret as 
useless, he obtained permission to inspect them ; and to his great satisfaction, 
disoovercd, under a mass of lumber, the precious object of his long research. 
Thus was recovered the only legal standard of weight and measure in Scotland ; 
afker it had been offered, in ignorance, for public sale, and thrown aside unsold 
as tfBsh, and long after it hnd been considered by its constiitOional guardiaru 
as irretrievably losf. 

The standard Stirling pint jug is made of brass, in the form of a hol- 
low tiuneated cone, and weighs 14 pounds, 10 ounces, 1 drop, and 18 
grains, Scotch troy. The mean diameter of the mouth is 4.17 inches. The 
mean diameter of the bottom 5.25 inches, and the mean depth 6 inches Eng- 
lish. On the front, near the mouth, in alio relievo, is a shield and lion ram- 
pant, the arms of Scotland : and near the bottom another shield, and an 
ape, passant gardant, with the letter S below, supposed to have been intended 
as the arms of Stirling. The arms at present are a wolf. The ape must have 
been put on therefore inadvertently by the maker, or the town must have 
changed its arms at a period subsequent to the time when the standard was or- 
dered to be made. The handle is fixed with two brass nails ; the whole is of 
rude workmanship, and indicates great antiquity. 

By an act of the Scottish parliament, Edinburgh had the keeping of the stan- 
dard ell ; Perth the reel ; Lanark the pound : Linlithgow the firlot, and Stir- 
ling the pint jug ; an arrangement made by the legislatura, in the view of 
improving the internal oommeroe of the country, by checking the frauds which 
the traffickers of a rude age may be supposed to have often attempted, and be- 
cause the commodities, to which these different standards referred, were 
known to have been supplied in greater abundance by the districts and towns 
to whose care they were respectively committed. Hence it may be inferred, 
that Lanark ^vas then the principal market for wool ; Perth for yarn ; Edin- 
burgh for cloth ; Linlithgow for grain ; and Stirling fur distilled and fermented 
liquors. The Stirling jug is mentioned in acts of Parliament tm being in the 
town before the reign of James IL in 1437: and the last mention made of it is in 
the reign of Jamea VI., in an « Act of Parliament, 19 February, 1618, anent set- 
tling the meafuree and weights of Scotland." No accurate experiments appear 
to have been afterwards made with it for fixing the legal quantity of these mea- 
aures and weights, till the following by Mr Bryce in 1762-3; a period of about 
one hundred and thirty-five years 1 

Having been permitted, after reeovering the Standard jug, to carry it with 
him to Edinburgh, his first object was to ascertain precisely, by means of it, 
the number of cubic inches, and parts of a cubic inch, in the true Scotch 
pint. 

For this pj^rpose the month of the jug was made exactly horizontal, by ap- 
plying to it a spirit level ; a minute silver wire of the thickness of a hair, with 
a plummet attached to each end, was laid across the mouth, and water 
poured gently in, till, with a magnifying glass, it was seen just to touch the 
whre: the water was then carefully weighed in a balance, the beam of which 
would turn with a single grain, when 96 ounces were in each scale. After 
seventeen trials with clear spring and river water, several of which were made 
in presence of the magistrates of Edinburgh, the content of the jog was found 
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to weigh, at a medium of the trials^ 54 ounces, 8 drops, 30 grains, or 26,180 
grains, liJiglish troy. 

His next object was to,detemiine Mcurately, how many of these grains were 
contained in a cubic inch of water. With Uiis riew, a cylindrical brass vessel 
was made with great accuracy, by a scale of Bird, the celebrated mathematical 
instrumeni-maker of London, to contain 100 cubic inches. This Tessel was 
filled sef«ral timet with the same water as in the trials with the jug, and its 
content was found to weigh 25,318 grains, English troy. This number, 
divided by 100, gives 853 75^ grains, as the weight of a cubic inch of water : 
therefore, 86I80T ^^ 

gKQ iA f =103-1^ * ^^® exact number of cubic inches, and parts of 

a cubic inch, in the standard Scotch pint : 51^^ cubic inches In the chopin: 
25^~ cubic inches in* the mutchkin; and so on, proportionally, in the other 
smaller Scotch measures. 

Mr Bryce next applied the Standard jug to fix the legal size of the di/ferent 
measures for grain ; which he compared with some of the Knglish dry measures. 
By act of parliament, 19 February, 1618, formerly mentioned, it is ordained, 
that the wheat and pease JirloiBhoIX contain 21^ pints; and the bear and oat 
firlot 31 pints of the just Stirling jug. Therefore, since there are 103^ 
cubic inches in the standard Scotch pint, there will be 2197H1 cubic inches 
in the wheat and pease firlot; 549-|^ in the pedc; and 137,^ in the lip. 
pie — ^in the bean and oat firlot, 3205^^ cubic inches; 801^ in the peck; 
and 200^ in the lippie. The excess of a boll of bear above a boll of wheat 
WAS found to be precisely 5 pecks bear mensure, and 1 mutchkin, withotit the 
diflerence of a single gill : or, a boll of bear is more than a boll of wheat, by 
7 pecks 1 ^ lippie, wheat measure, wanting I gill. 

The English corn bushel contains 2178 cubic inches, which is less than the 
Scotch wheat firlot, by 19.335 inches, or three gills; so that 7 firlots of wheat 
will make 7 English bushels and 1 lippie. The English' com bushel is less than 
the barley firlot, by 1 peck, 3^ lippies nearly. 

The legal English bushel, by which gaugers are ordered to make their re- 
turns of malt, contains 2150.42 cubic inches, which is less than the wheat firlot, 
46.915 cubic inches, or 1 chopin, wanting ^ gill; and less than the bear firlot 
by 1055.104 cubic inches, or 2 bear pecks, wanting 7 gills. 

A Scotch barley boll contains 5 bushels, 3 pecks, 2 lippies, and a little more, 
according to the Winchester gallon. 

A Scotch barley boll, according to the legal measure, contains 6 bushels, 
wanting a little more than ^ lippie. 

A Scotch chalder, (16 bolls of barley,) is equal to 1 1 quarters, 6 bushels, 
and 3 lippies, Winchester measure. 

A Scotch chalder of wheat is equal to 8 quarters, 2 pecks, and 1 lippie, 
Winchester measure. 

A wheat firlot made according to the dimensions mentioned in the Scotch 
act of parliament, 1618, viz., 19^ inches diameter, at top and bottom, and 
7-J- inches in height, Scotch measure, would be less than the true wheat firlot, 
(or 21^ pints of the Standard jug) by a Scotch chopin : a chalder of wheat 
measured with this firlot would fall short of the true quantity, 1 firlot, 2 pecks, 
or nearly 2|- per cent. 

A barley firlot made according to the dimensions in the said act, viz., having 
the same diameter at top and bottom as the wheat firlot, and 10^ inches In 
height, Scotch measure, would be less than the true firlot, (or 31 pints of the 
Standard jug) by 5 mutchkins : and a chalder of bear, measured with such a 
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firloty would fall short of the just quantity, 3 firlots, 2 pecks, and nearly 3 
lippiet, or 4 per cent. 

These very remarkable mistakes must have proceeded from the ignorance or 
inaccuracy of the persons authorized by parliament to make the calculations , 
nnd to determine the exact dimensions of the firlot measure. For suppose a 
firlot were made of the following dimensions, viz., 20 inches diameter, English 
measure, at top and bottom, and 7 inches in depth, it would contain 2H pints 
(the true wheat and pease firlot) and only •}- of a gill more. 

A firlot of the same diameter as Above, at top and bottom, and 10^^ inches 
in depth, would contain 31 pints (the true bear and oat firlot) and only 3 gills 
more : but if, instead of 10^, it be made lOJ- inches in depth, it will be less 
than 31 pints, (the true Standard measure) only ^ of a single gill. 

By the greater of these firlots were to be measured bear, oats, and molt ; by 
the less wheat, rye, beans, pease, and salt 

According to the act of parliament in 1 6 1 8, to which reference -has been made, 
the Scotch pint contains of the clear running water of Leith three pounds and 
seren ounces, French troy weight, and this is ordained to be the weight 
of Scotland ; therefore, in the Scotch pound there are 7616 troy grains ; ond 
in the Scotch ounce 476 troy grains ; and so on proportionally, with regard 
to the other Scotch weights. 

In this way, by the recoTery of the standard Stirling pint jug, canons of eusy 
application resulted, for determining the just quantity of the measures, liquid 
and dry, and also of the weights in Scotland, and therefore of great publio 
utility, by settling disputes and preyenting litigation in that port of the empure. 

After baring obtained the abore results by means of the Standard jug. Mi 
Bryce superintended, at the desire of the magistrates of Edinburgh, the ad- 
justment of the weights and measures, kept by the dean of Guild ; and ** for 
his good service* to the city,^^ was made a burgess and Guild brother in 
January, 1754. 

Several detached memoirs by Mr Bryce were published by the Royal Society 
of London ; particularly ** An account of a Comet observed by him in 1766 ;^ 
** A new method of measuring the Velocity of the Wind ;" " An Experiment 
to ascertain to what quantity of Water a fall of Snow on the Earth's surface is 
equal.** His observations on the transits of Venus, 6rii June, 1761, and Srd 
June, 1769, were considered by astronomera as important, in solving the grand 
problem. In May, 1767, he was consulted by the trustees for procuring surveys 
of the lines proposed for the canal between the Forth and Clyde, and received 
their thanks for his remarks, aflerwards communicated to them in writing, 
on Mr Smeaton's first printed report About this time, he was introduced to 
Stuart Mackenzie, lord privy seal of Scotland, who, as a lover of the ails and 
sciences, highly respecting his genius and acquirements, obtained for him soon 
after, the office of one of his majesty's chaplains in ordinary ; and, during the 
remainder of his life, honoured him with his friendship and patronage. 

He planned for that gentleman the elegant observatory at Belmont castle, 
where also are still to be seen, an instrument contrived by him for ascertaining 
the magnifying powers of telescopes, and a horizontal marble dial, ipade with 
great precision, to indicate the hour, the minute, and every ten seconds. In 
1770, his lordship having communicated an account of a phenomenon observed 
by lord Charles Cavendish, doctor Habberden, and himself, viz., ** that a less 
quantity of rain (by a diflerence which was considerable) fell into the rain gauges 
placed on the top of Westminster abbey and an adjoining house, than into 
those placed below," and for which they found it difficult to account, Mr Bryce 
sent to his lordship, on the 14th December, an ingenious solution of the fact 
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In 1772^ he wrote ** Remarkf on the J3arometer for ipeasuring Altitudes ;" 
showing the uncertainty and limited use of the instrument, as then commonly 
used for that purpose, and the means by which it might be rendered more perfect 
and greater precision attained. These remarks were sent to lord priry seal in 
January, 1773. In a map of the Three Lothians engrared by Kitchen 
of London, and published in 1773, by Andrew and Mostyn Armstrong, ** the 
scales of Liongitude and Latitude are laid down agreeably to the obserrations 
of the Rev. Mr Bryce at Kirknewton manse." In April, 1774, in consequence 
of certain apparently insurmountable difficulties, he was consulted by the magis- 
trates of Stirling on the subject of supplying the town with water : these dif* 
ficulties he removed, by taking accurately all the different levels ; making the 
calculations for the size of the leaden pipes and the reservoir, and fixing the 
situation for its being placed. For this service he had the freedom of 
the town conferred on hiui. In 1776, he made all the requisite calculations 
for an epitome of the solnr system on a large scale, afterwards erected by the 
earl of Buchan at his seat at Kirkhill. In case of disputes about the extent 
of fields exchanged by neighbouring proprietors, or the line of their marches, 
he was generally chosen sole arbiter, and from his knowledge in land survey- 
ing, and the confidence reposed in him, had it often in his power to render 
them essential service. Mr Bryce used to send various meteorological observa- 
tions and other detached notices to Ruddiman*s Weekly Magazine. 

From the time of his ordination in 1745, till his death on the 1st January, 
1786, he discharged with great fidelity, all the duties of his pastoral office ; 
and excelled particularly in that species of didactic discourse known in Scot- 
land, under the name of lecture. His lectures, however, were never fully 
written, but spoken from notes; and he left no sermons for publication. 

In early life he composed several songs, adapted to some of tlie most 
favoiurite Scottish airs, and his stanzas, in ** The Birks of Invermay," have been 
long before the world. For about l^ree years before his death, his greatest 
amusement was in writing poetry, chiefly of a serious and devotional cast ; 
which, though not composed for the public eye, is read with satisfaction by his 
friends, and valued by them as an additional proof of his genius, and a tran- 
script of that enlightened piety, uprightness of mind, and unshaken trust in liia 
Creator, which characterized him through the whole of life. 

BRYDONE, PATBica, F. R. S., the well known author of A Tour in SicQy 
and Malta, one of the 'most entertaining works in the language, was the son of 
a clergyman in the neighbourhood of Dumbarton, and bom in 1741. Having 
received an excellent university education, which qualified him for the duties of a 
travelling preceptor, he was engaged in that capacity, first by Mr Beckford, of 
Somerly in Sufiblk, and afterwards Mr FuUarton, who was known in after life 
as commander of a large body of troope in India, and finally as one of the 
three commissioners for the government of Trinidad. His excursion with the 
former genUeman took place in 1767-6; the lattec in 1770. In the second 
tour, he visited Sicily and Malta, which were then almost unknown to the 
English. Having written an account of this journey in a series of letters to 
Mr Beckford, he was induced by a consideration of the uninformed state of the 
British public upon this subject, to publish his work in 1773, under the title of 
** A Tour through SicQy and Malta.*' This work is not only a most original 
and amusing narrative, but it contains a great deal of scientific knowledge, 
especially regarding the temperature of the air, which was the object of Mr 
Brydone's particular study. For the purpose of carrying on his scientific obser- 
vations, he tnvelled with an apparatus as perfect as could then he procured, or 
as it WM possible to carry in the luggage of n traveller. Having returned to 
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England iii 1771, lie obtaiuod a respecUible appointment under goveinmenty 
and after the publication of his traveU, which procured for hiui no common share 
of reputation and respect, was nominated a member of several learned societies, 
particularly of the Royal Society, London. In the transactions of this learned 
body, are several papers of Mr Brydone, chiefly on the subject of electricity, 
of which he was a profound student, and a dose and anxious observer. He 
spent the latter port of his life in retirement, at Lennel House, near Cold- 
stream, where he was visited by Uie most distinguished persons in literature and 
public life. The author of Marmion has introduced into that work, tho follow- 
ing episode respecting Air Brydone : — 

" Where Leimers oonvent closed their marcJ\ : 

There now is left but one frail arch, 
Yet mourn thou not its cells ; 

Our time a fair exchange has made; 

Hard b)-, in hospitable shade, 
A reverend pilgrim dwells. 

Well worth the whole Bernardino brood, 

That e'er wore sandal, frock, or hood." 
Patrick Brydone died at Lennel in 1818, at an advanced age. 
BUCHAN, Elspith, the leader of a small sect of fanatics, now extinct, was 
the daughter of John Simpson, who kept an inn at Fitney-Gan, tlie half way 
house between Banff and Portsoy. She was bom in 1738, and educated in the 
Scottish Episcopal communion. Having been sent when a girl to Glasgow, in 
oi'der to enter into a life of service, she married Robert Buchan, a workman in 
the pottery belonging to her master, with whom she lived for several years, and 
had several children. Having changed her original profession of faith for that 
of her husband, who was a buigher-seoeder, her mind seems to have become per- 
plexed with religious fancies, as is too often the case with tliose who alter their 
creed. She fell into a habit of interpreting tlie Scriptures literally, and began 
to promulgate certain strange doctrines, which she derived in this manner fhmi 
holy writ Haring now removed to Irrine, she drew over to her own way of 
thinking, Mr Hugh Whyte, a Relief clergyman, who consequently abdicated his 
charge, and became her chief apostle. The sect was joined by persons of a rank 
uf life in which no such susceptibility was to be expected. Mr Hunter, a 
writer, and several trading people in good circumstances, were among- the con- 
verts. After having indulged tlieir absurd fancies for several years at Irvine, the 
mass of the people at length rose in April, 1784, and assembled in a threaten- 
ing and tumultuous manner around Mr Whyte's house, which had become the 
tabemade of the new religion, and of which they broke all the windows. The 
Buchanites felt this insult so keenly, that they left the town to the number of 
forty-six perBons, and, proceeding through Mauchline, Cumnock, Sanquhar, and 
Thomhill, did not halt till they arrived at a farmhouse, two miles south from the 
latter place, and thirteen from Dumfries, where they hired the outJiouses for 
their habitation, in the hope of being permitted^ in that lonely scene, to exercise 
their religion without further molestation. Mrs Buchan continued to be the great 
mistress of the ceremonies, and Mr Whyte to be the chief officiating priest They 
possessed considerable property, which all enjoyed alike, and though several men 
irere accompanied by their wives, all the responsibilities of the married state 
were given up. Some of them wrought gratuitously at their trades, for the bene- 
fit of those who employed them ; but they professed only to consent to this, in 
order that they might have opportunities of bringing over others to their own 
views. They scrupulously abjured all worldly considerations whatsoever, wishing 
only to lead a quiet and holy life, till the commencement of the Millennium, or 
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the day of judgment, which they believed to be at liand. Obaemng, they said, 
how the young rarcns are fed, and how the lilies grow, we aMure ourselves that 
God will feed and clothe us. Mrs Buchan, who was said to hare given herself 
out to be the Virgin Mary, at first denied that she was sa Instead of being the 
mother of Christ, she said, after the flesh, she was his daughter after the spirit 
The little republic existed for some time, without any thing occurring to mar their 
happiness, except the occasional rudeness of unbelieving neighbours. At length, 
as hope sickened, worldly feelings appear to have returned upon some of the mem- 
bers ; and, notwithstanding all the efforts whidi Mrs Buchan could make to keep 
her flock together, a few returned to Irvine. It would seem that as the faith of 
her followers declined, she greatly inci*eased the extravagance of her pretensions, 
and the rigour of her discipline. It is said that when any person was suspected 
of an intention to leave the society, she ordered him to be locked up, and 
ducked every day in cold water, so that it required some little address in any one 
to get out of her dutches. In the year 1786, the following facts were reported 
by some of the seceding members on their return to the west. " The distribution 
of provisions she kept in her own hand, and took special care that they sliould 
not pamper tlieir bodies with too much food, and every one behoved to be en- 
tirely directed by her. The society being once scarce of money, she told them 
she had a revelation, informing her they should have a supply of cash from hea- 
ven : accordingly, she took one of the members out with her, and caused him 
to hold two comers of a sheet, while she held the other two. Having continued 
for a considerable time, without any shower of money falling upon it, the man 
at last tired, and left Mrs Buchan to hold the sheet herself. Mrs Buchan, in a 
short time after, came in with £5 sterling, and upbraided the man for his unbe- 
lief^ which she said was the only cause that prevented it from coming sooner. 
Many of the members, however, easily accounted for this pretended miracle, and 
shrewdly suspected that the money came from her own hoard. That she had a 
considerable purse was not to be doubted, for she fell on many ways to rob the 
members of every thing they had of value. Among other things, she informed 
them one evening, that they were all to ascend to heaven next morning ; there- 
fore it was only necessary they should lay aside all their vanities and ornaments, 
ordering them, at the same time, to throw their rings, watches, &c into the ash- 
hole, which many were foolish enough to do, while others more prudently hid 
every thing of this kind that belonged to them. Next morning she took out all 
the people to take their flight. After they had waited till they were tired, not 
one of them found themselves any lighter than they were the day before, but 
remained with as firm a footing on earth as ever. She again blamed their un- 
belief— -said that want of faith alone prevented their ascension ; and comphiined 
of the hardsliip she was under, in being obliged, on account of their unbelief, to* 
continue with them in this world. She at lost fell upon an expedient to make 
them light enough to ascend : nothing less was found requisite than to fast for 
forty days and forty nights. The experiment was immediately put in practice, 
and several found themselves at death's door in a very short time. She was then 
obliged to allow them some spirits and water ; but many resolved no longer to 
submit to sudi regimen, and went off altogether. We know not,'' thus condudes 
the statement, '' if the forty days be ended ; but a few experiments of this Idnd 
will leave her, in the end, sole proprietor of the sodety's funds." 

What adds to the curiosity of this strange tale of fanaticism, is, that Mrs 
Budian's husband was still living in pursuit of his ordinary trade, and a foithful 
adherent of the bui^her-seceders. One of her diildren, a boy of twelve or 
fourteen, lived with the father ; two girls of more advanced age were among her 
own followers. Notmtlistanding her increased absurdity, and we may add, tlid ' 
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increased tyranny of her behaviour, she continued to have a few followers in 
1791, when she approached her last scene. Among these was her first apostle, 
Mr Whyte. Finding that she was about to go the way of all the earth, she 
called her disciples together, and exhorted them to continue steadfast and unani- 
mous in their adherence to the doctrine which they had received from her. She 
told them she had one secret to communicate— a last desperate effort at imposi- 
tion — that she was in reality the Virgin Mary, and mother of our Lord ; tliat 
she was the same woman mentioned in the Revelations as. being clothed with the 
sun, and who was driven into the wilderness ; that she had been wandering in 
the world ever since our Saviours days, and only for some time past had so- 
journed in Scotland : tliat though she might appear to die, they needed not be 
discouraged, for she would only sleep a little, and in a sliort time would visit 
them again, and conduct them to the new Jerusalem. After her death, which 
took place. May 1791, it was a long time before her votai'ies would straighten 
or dress Uie corpse ; nor would Uiey coffin her, until obliged by the smell ; and 
after that they would not bury her, but built up tlie coffin in a comer of the 
barn, always expecting that she would rise again from the dead, according to her 
promise. At last, the neighbouring country people, shocked with these pro- 
ceedings, went to a justice of peace, and got an order that she should be buried ; 
so that the famous Mrs Buchan was at length reduced to a level with all the dead 
generations of her kind. 

BUCHAN, William, M. D. a popular medical writer of great celebrity, was 
bom in 1729, at Ancrum in Roxburghshire. His grrandfather had been obliged, 
for some time, to reside with his family in Holland, on account of the religious 
troubles which preceded the Revolution. His father possessed a small estate, in 
addition to which he rented a farm from the Duke of Roxburgh. His genius 
for medicine was displayed before he could have received any adequate instruc- 
tion ; and even when a school-boy, he was at once the physician and surgeon of 
the village. Nevertheless, being destined by his friends for the church, he re- 
paired to Edinburgh, to study divinity. At the university he spent the unusual 
time of nine years, studying anytliing rather tlian theology. At this period of 
his life, matliematics and botany were among his favourite pursuits. Finally, he 
devoted himself wholly to medicine. He enjoyed, at tliis time, tlie friendship of 
the illustrious Gregory, whose liberal maxims ai-e believed to have had great in- 
fluence over his future life. Before taking his degree, he was induced, by the 
inritation of a fellow-«tudent, to settle in practice for some time in Yorkshire. 
While established in that district, he became a candidate for the situation of 
Physician to the Foundling Hospital, then supported by parliament at Ackwortli, 
and, after a fair trial of skill with ten professional men, was successfuL In this 
, situation he laid the foundation of that knowledge of the diseases of children, 
which aftenvards appeared so conspicuous in his writings. Haring returned to 
Edinburgh to take out his degree, he became acquainted with a well-connected 
lady of the name of ^eter, whom he soon after married. Ho continued to be 
Physician to the Ackworth Foundling Hospital, till parliament, becoming con- 
rinoed of the bad effects of such an institution, withdrew the annual grant of 
sixty thousand pounds, upon which it had hitherto been supported. He tlien 
removed to Sheffield, where for some time he enjoyed extensive practice. He 
appears to have spent the years between 1762 and 1766, in this town. He then 
commenced practice at Edinburgh, and for several years was very well em- 
ployed, though it was allowed that he might have enjoyed much more business, 
if his conririal habits had not distracted so much of his attention. He was not, 
however, anxious for an extensive practice. Having for a considerable time 
directed his attention to a digest of popular medical knowledge, he published, in 
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17G9, his work entitled, *' Domestic Medicine; or, the Family Phyiician — ^be- 
ing an attempt to render tlie Medical Art more generally lueful, by showing 
people what is in their o\ni power, both with respect to the prevention and cure 
of diseases : chiefly calculated to recommend a proper attention to regimen and 
simple medicines.'' This work, which had been much indebted, in respect of its 
composition, to the ingenious William Smellie, was published by Balfour, an emi- 
nent bookseller at Edinburgh, at the price of six shillings; and such was its 
success, that ** the first edition," says the author, '* of 5000 copies, was entiroly 
sold ofiT lit a corner of Britain, before another co^d be got ready.*' The se- 
cond edition appeared in 1773, " with considerable additions.'* The Domestic 
Medicine is constructed on a plan similar to that adopted by Tissot in his Avis 
au Peuple. It appealed to the wants and wishes of so large a class of the com- 
munity, that, considering it to hare been the first work of the kind published in 
Britain, there is no wonder that it should hare attained such success. Before the 
death of the author in 1805, nineteen large editions had been sold, by which the 
publishers were supposed to realise annually about j£700, being exactly the sum 
which they are said to have given at first for tlie copyright The learned Du- 
planil of Paris, Physician to the Count d'Artois [ Charl^ X. ], published an ele- 
gant translation in five volumes, with some excellent notes, which rendered the 
work so popular on the Continent, that in a shwt time no language in Christen- 
dom, not even the Russian, wanted its translation. It would almost appear that 
the work met with more undivided applause on the Continent than in Britain. 
While many English and Scottish physicians conceived that it was as apt to gene- 
rate as to cure or prevent diseases, by inspiring the minds of readers with hy- 
pochondriacal notions, those of other countries entertained no such suspicionsi 
Among the testimonies of approbation which Ehr Buchan received from abroad, 
was a huge gold medallion, sent by the Empress Catherine of Russia, witli a 
complimentary letter. The work is said to have become more popular in Ame- 
rica and the West Indies, than in the elder hemisphere. The reputation which 
the author thus acquired, induced him to remove to London, where for many 
years he enjoyed a lucrative practice, though not so great as it might have been 
made by a more prudent man. It was his custom to resort daily to the Chapter 
Cofiee-house, near St Paul*s, where he partly spent his time in conversation with 
literary and eminent men, and partly in giving advice to patients, who here re- 
sorted to him in great numbers, exactly as if it had been his own house. At 
one time, he delivered lectures on Natural Philosophy, which he illustrated by an 
excellent apparatus, the property of his deceased friend James Ferguson. And 
in this capacity he is said to have manifested as respectable abilities as in his 
character of a physician.* 

Dr Budian was a man of pleasing exterior, most agreeable manners, and 
groat practical benevolence. He cherished no species of antipathy, except one 
against apothecaries, whom he believed to be a set of rogues, actuated by no 
principle except a wish to sell their own drugs, at whatever hazard to their pa- 
tients. His conversation was much courted on account of his lively spirits, and 
a fund of anecdote which seemed to be perfectly exhaustless. He enjoyed a 
good constitution, which did not give way till the 25th of February, 1805, when 
he died in a moment, at his own house, while walking between his sofa and his 
bed. The disorder was water in the chest, which had been advancing upon him 
for some time, but was, up to the last moment, so little alarming, that immedi- 
ately before rising from (he sofa, he had been talking in his usual manner. The 

1 Two other works were published by the Doctor. 1. A Treatise on Gonorrhea: 2. An 
Advice to Mothera on the subject of their own health, and on the means of promoting the 
. health, strength, and beauty of their offipring. Each in one volume, 8vo. 
I. 8B 
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Doctor left a ion and daughter — the former a inan of respectable gifti, and a 
fellow of the London Royal College of Phyiicians. Hit remalna were inteired 
in the doisters of Weftniinitor Abbey, next to those of the celebrated Jebb.' 

BUCHANAN, Doqald, a Highland poet of eminent merit, was bom, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, in the parish of Balquhidder, Perthshire. 
In early youth he is said to hare been of a dissolute character ; but Uttle is known 
of him till he was found keeping a small school in a hamlet of liis native coun- 
try, and in possession of much local fame as a writer of deyotional and pious 
irenesL Some respectable persons, struck by liis talents, interested themselres in 
his fate, and obtained for him the superior situation of school-master and cate- 
chist at Rannoch, on the establishment of the society for propagating Christian 
Icnowledge^ When he first went to reside in that remote district, the people 
were so rude, from the want of religious instruction, tliat they hardly recognieed 
the sacred nature of the Sabbath. They were in the habit of meeting at differ- 
ent places, on that day, to amuse themselTes with foot-ball and other sports. 
The parish clergyman risited them once every three weeks ; but, from the ex- 
tent of the parisli, he seems to have been unable to exercise any proper control 
orer tliem. Buchanan, it is said, invited them all to come and enjoy their Sun- 
day recreations with him, and when they arrived, began to perform divine wor^ 
ship, which he seasoned with a lecture on the sin of Sabbath-breaking. Though 
many were disgusted at first, aU of ihem became at length convinced of their 
error, and Buchanan in time brought them into a state of high religious culture, 
the efibcts of which are said to be visible at this day in Rannoch. The educa- 
tion of this poor scholar was not of the best order ; yet he was acquainted with 
divinity, natural philosophy, and history, and possessed a most felicitous gift of 
poetry, which he almost exclusively employed for sacred purposes. His writings, 
which are unknown to English readers, and never can be adequately translated, 
resemble those of Cowper. An effort was made to obtain for him a license tm a 
preacher of the Scottish churdi, but without success. He was of much service 
to the Rev James Stewart of Killin, in translating the New Testament into Gaelic 
Haring accompanied that gentleman to Edinburgh, in order to aid him in super- 
intending the press, he took the opportunity of improving himself by attendance 
on the classes for natural philosophy and anatomy in the college. He was at 
the same time introduced to David Hume, who maintained, in convenation witli 
him, that, although the bible was an excellent book, it was surpassed in beauty 
and sublimity of language by many profane authon. In support of his assertion, 
he quoted the liues-^ 

** The doudpcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, Bke the baseless fiibric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.'* 

The devout bard admitted the beauty and sublimity of these lines, but said, that 
he could furnish a passage from the New Testament still more sublime, and 
recited the following verses : ( Rev. xx, 39. ) " And I saw a great white throne, 
and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the heavens fled away ; 
and there was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, small and great, 

2 The foUowing somewlmt ungimdous anecdote, which appears in the obituary notice of 
Dr Buchan, in the Gentleman's Magazine, must nave been contributed, we suspect, by a pro- 
ftasional hand :>^" A day or two after his decease, one gentleman said to another, * The poor 
DoctorV gone I' The other replied, * Do you know how Omnium is to-day ?' A third, ask^ 
ing, * Which would be most felt. Omnium or the loss of the Doctor?' was answered, * Om. 
nium would be felt by every body, on account of the taxes laid on to pay the intenst of the 
loan ; whereas the loss of the Doctor would not be generally felt' " 
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stand before Ged ; and the books were opened : and another book was opened, 
which was the book of life : — And the sea gave up the dead which were in it ; 
and death and hell delivered up the dead which were in them : and they were 
judged every man according to their works. " Buchanan was very tender* 
hearted, insomuch, that when he heard a pathetic tale recounted, he could not 
abstain firom weeping. He was equally subject to shed tears when his bosom 
was excited witli joy, gratitude, and admiration. In his conversation, he was 
modest, mild, and unassuming, and distinguished by great affability ; always the 
best and truest marks of a man of poetical genius. His poems and hymns, which 
have been repeatedly printed, are allowed to be equal to any in the Gaelic lan- 
guage for style, matter, and harmony of versification. The pieces entitled ** ha 
a« Bhreitheanais «' and *' an Claigionn >' are the most celebrated, and are read 
with perfect enthusiasm by all Highlanders. Though the drcumfttaiioes of this 
ingenious poet were of the humblest description, he was most religiously cheerful 
and contented under his lot. He died, on the 2nd of July, 1768, under very 
painful circumstances. On returning home from a long journey, he found two 
of his children lying sick of a fever. Shortly after, six more of them were seised 
by it, together with himself and two of his servants. While hig family lay in 
this sad condition, his wife could prevail upon no one to engage in her service, 
and being* herself in a peculiarly delicate condition, slie was unable to do much 
for their comfort The poor poet soon became delirious, and, in a few days, he 
and all his family were swept oiF, leaving only his wife to lament his fate, and 
her own melancholy condition.^ 

■ BUCHANAN, Claudius, D. D. Few persons have engaged with greater seal, or 
met with greater success, in the business of the civilization of India, in spreading 
the knowledge of the Christian Religion through the eastern world, and in mak- 
ing Europeans better acquainted with that interesting country, than the Rev. Dr 
Buchanan, who was bom at Cambuslang, on the 13th March, 1766. His father, 
Alexander Buchanan, followed the honourable profession of a school-master ; and 
if we may judge from his success in life, he appears to have been a man of some 
abilities, and better qualified than ordinary teachers for the discharge of tlie 
peculiar duties of his office. Before his death, he was Rector of the Grammar 
School of Falkirk. His mother'ts name was ■ ■■ ■ Somen, daughter of Mr 
Claudius Somers, who was an elder in the parish of Cambuslang. He is repre- 
sented as having been one of those who received their first impressions of reli- 
gion under the ministry of th6 Rev. Mr M'CuUodi, the parish minister, and 
which were confirmed afterwards by the celebrated Mr George Whitfield. A 
certain class of Scottish dissenters publicly declared, that all such impressions 
were a delusion of the devil, and in the most abusive language reviled Whitfield, 
and all who defended hb cause. But be this as it may, Mr Somers and a good 
many others became reformed characters ; and during the course of a long life, 
gave undeniable evidence that they were better moral men and better members 
of society. 

In 1773, Dr Buchanan was sent to Inverary, in the shire of Aigyle, whei^ he 
remained under the care of his father's relations till 1779. He was early sent 
to school; and besides being taught to read English, to ^ite, and cast accounts, 
he was initiated into a knowledge of Latin. When only fourteen years of age, 
he was engaged to be tutor to the two sons of Campbell of Dunstafihage. It ia 
by no means an uncommon case in Scotland for young men to be employed, at 
that tender age, as domestic tutors in remote parts of the country, and at a dis- 

1 For the greater part of the information contained in this article I am indebted to " BiblS- 
oUieca Sooto-CeltiGa, an Aooount of all the Books which have been printed in the Gaelic Lan- 
guage. ByJohnReid." Glasgow, 1832. 
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tanee from any schooL He continued in this situation for two years, and then 
repaired to the univenity of Glasgow, in 1783. Here his funds permitted him 
to remain only for two sessionSi In 1784, he went to the island of Islay, and 
was tutor in the family of Mr Campbell of Knockmelly; In the following year 
he remoTed to Cacradell, in Kintyre, as tutor to Mr Campbell of CarradelL In 
I78G he returned to Glasgow College, witli the intention of prosecuting his stu- 
dies tliere, pieparatory to his commencing the study of diTlnity ; for it had al- 
ways been his intention to be a clerg^yman of the Church of Scotland. At the 
end of the session, howeyer, he was struck with the strange and romantic idea of 
making a tour of Europe on foot He seems to have been highly delighted with 
Dr Goldsmith's poetry, and particularly with his Traveller. Having perused 
some accounts of Goldnnith*s adventures, he became inspired with a wish to at- 
tempt something of the same kind. He could not, like the poet of Auburn, play 
on the flute, but he was a tolerable performer on the fiddle, and he foolishly ima- 
gined, that with its assistance, he might be able to accomplish what he had so 
mudi at heart He was a pretty good player of Scotch reels ; and with this 
slender recommendation, and hardly any other provision against want, he deter- 
mined to sally forth. 

He accordingly left Edinburgh in the month of August, 1787. He had care- 
fuUy concealed his design from his parents, lest it should be the occasion of 
giving them pain, for he seems to have been well aware in what light his impru- 
dence would be viewed by others. What road he took, or how long he was on 
his journey between Edinburgh and Newcastle, is not known. But he arrived 
there, as it would seem, sufficiently disgusted with his undertaking ; for, instead 
of directing his course to the capital by land, he embarked in a collier at North 
Shields, and sailed for the metropolis, where he arrived on the 2d of September. 
Here he was as much, if not more at a loss, than ever. At last, seeing an ad- 
vertisement in a paper, that a derk was wanted, after having suffered incredibly 
from hunger and cold, he applied and obtained tliis paltry appointment By 
habits of industry and attention to business, he recommended himself to his em- 
ployer, and afler various inddents he at last engaged in the service of a solidtor, 
with whom he remained for nearly three years. 

This employment, though exceedingly trifling, was suffident to supply him 
food and dothes. He describes himself, at this period, as having little or no 
sense of religion upon his mind. He did not attend church regularly ; and tlie 
Sunday was generally spent in idleness, though at no time of his life was he 
given to habits of dissipation. About this time he got acquainted >vith the Rev. 
John Newton of St Mary's, Woolnotli, London, the friend of Cowper, who intro- 
duced him to the celebrated Henry Thornton. This latter person, whose heart 
and fortune were alike bounteous, was the chief occasion of his being afterwards 
so successful and distinguished in life. As Mr Buchanan had now formed the 
resoli|tion of becoming a dergyman, though he could not regularly enter the 
churdi of England, for want of a university education, Mr Thornton offered 
him the Chaplaincy of the Sierra Leone company, in which association he bore 
a leading part The appointment was accepted by Mr Buchanan, but, for some 
unknown reason, was not acted upon. Mr Thornton, however, generously re- 
solved not to leave his ward destitute or unprovided. He sent him to Queens' 
College, Cambridge, whidi was then conducted by his friend Dr Milner, Dean of 
Carlisle. Mr Buchanan was admitted into this Sodety in 1791, and in the 
85th year of his age. It has been mentioned, that he was two sessions at the 
university of Glasgow, but it may be doubted whether this was of essential ser- 
vice to him, so different are the regulations, customs, and habits of the two esta- 
blishments. He was disposed to enter as a Sizar, that is a scholar of the lowest 
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rank, the same as Servitor at Oxford ; but it was arranged that he should be 
admitted as a pensioner, or a bchokr who pays for his Commons. He distin- 
guished himself at College by great assiduity, and though his mind does not ap- 
pear to hare had any particular bent to the science of quantity, he devoted some at- 
tention to the favourite pursuit of the uniyersity, the higher branches of mathematics. 
Having got a theme or subject to write upon in Latin, he succeeded so well as to 
gain the most marked commendation of his superiors ; and he was appointed to 
declaim in Latin upon the 5th of November, which is always esteemed by the 
students as a singular honour — this day being one of the most solemn festivals 
of the year. He was also appointed, about the same time, Librarian to the Col- 
lege, an office of which the duties were more honourable than severe ; and he was 
the senior wrangler of liis year. 

About the year 1794, the Rev. John Newton proposed to him a voyage to 
India. The precise nature of this proposal is not stated ; but it might only be 
a hint to him to turn in his mind how he would relish such an appointment His 
education being now complete, he was, in September, 1795, regularly ordained dea* 
con of the church of England, by Bishop Forteous. He was immediately admitted 
curate to Mr Newton, which was his first appointment. On dOth Maich, 1796, 
he was appointed Chaplain to the East India Company, tlirough the interest of 
the dir9<^r, Mr Charles Grant, who continued to patronise him through life. 
Dr Milner and others now recommended him a second time to the Bishop of 
London, from whom he received Priest's orders, so that he was qualified to sic- 
cept of any situation in the English establishment In the month of May he 
went to Scotland, in order to take leave of his relations before setting out for 
India, He immediately returned to England, and left Portsmouth for Bengal, 
11th August 1796. Landing at Calcutta, he was soon sent into tlie interior 
to Barrackpore, where he resided for some time. India was to him a scene 
perfectly new: at Uiis period hardly any decency was observed in tlie out- 
ward relations of life. There was no divine service at Barrackpore, and 
horse-racing was practised on Sunday. Of course it was an excellent field 
for the exertions of a Christian minister. Mr Buchanan having been ap- 
pointed third chaplain to tlie presidency in Calcutta, by Lord Momington, 
preached so much to the satisfaction of his audience, that he received thanks 
from the Governor Greneral in council. The plan of a Collegiate Institution 
had been for some time under the consideration of his lordship. In 1800, 
it was formally established by a minute in council, and vested in a pro- 
vost and vice-provost, with three other officers. There were also to be esta- 
blished professorships in the languages spoken ii^ India, in Hindoo, and Maho- 
medan laws, in the negotiations and laws enacted at the several presidencies for 
the civil government of the British territories — in Political Economy, Commer« 
cial institutions and interests of the East India Company, and in various branches 
of literature and science. Some of the learned natives attached to the college, 
were employed in teaching the students, otliers in making translations, and 
others in composing original works in the Oriental tongues. This institution, 
which has been of immense service to British India, was called the College of Fort 
William. Mr Buchanan was professor of the Greek, Latin, and English classics. 
The translation of the original Scriptures from the originak into modem lan- 
guages had always been with him a favourite scheme. To effect a similar purpose, 
he proposed prizes to be competed for by the universities, and some of the pub- 
lic schools in the United Kingdom. Tliese were afterwards more fully explained 
in a memoir by him, in 1805. A translation of the Bible into die Chinese 
language was also patronized by him. In the course of the same year, he wrote 
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an acoount of the College of Fort William ; and the UniTenity of Glasgow con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D. D. 

In May, 1806, he undertook a journey to the coast of Malabar, and returned 
to Calcutta in 1807. He paid a second Tisit to Malabar, and powerfully assisted 
in procuring a version of the Scriptures into Malayalim. In March, 1808, he 
undertook a voyage to Europe. Second prizes of L. 600 each were oflered by 
him to Oxford and Cambridge ; and in pursuance of his proposals, sermons were 
preached at both universities. 

In September, 1 808, Dr Buchanan undertook a journey into Scotbnd, where 
he had the gratification of finding his mother in good health. He preached in 
the episcopal chapel at Glasgow, and mentions that the people came in crowds to 
hear him, *' notwithstanding the organ*^* He observed a more tolerant spirit 
among the difl^erent orders of religion in Scotland than what formerly prevailed. 
On his return, he preached, at Bristol, his celebrated sermon, ** The Star in the 
East,'' which was the first of that series of able and well-^rected efibrts by 
which, in pursuance of a resolution formed in India, he endeavoured to cherish 
and extend the interest he had already excited for the promotion of Christianity 
in the east; In spring, 1809, he spent some days at Oxford, collating oriental 
versions of the bible. He next paid a visit to Cambridge, where he deposited 
some valuable biblical manuscripts, which he had collected in India. The 
university honoured him with the degree of D.D. About this period, he preach- 
ed regularly for some time in Wilbeck chapel, London, after which he retired 
to Kiiby Hall, in Yorkshire, the seat of his faiher-in-law, Henry Thompson, 
Esq. His health now began to decline, and as he was advised by his physicians 
to study less unremittingly, he formed the idea of uniting the recovery of his 
health, and some share of continued usefulness, by travelling to the Holy Land, 
and endeavouring to re-establish the gospel on its native ground. This design, 
however, he never executed. Various paralytic affections, which, one after 
another, fell upon his frame, admonished him that the day of active exertion 
with him was past He was nevertheless able, within the course of a few years, 
to publish the following works: 1, Three Jubilee Sermons; 3, Annual Mis- 
sionary Sermon, before the Church Missionary l^ociety, June 12, 1810; 3, 
Commencement Sermons at Cambridge ; 4, Cluristian Researches in Asia ; 5, 
Sketch of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British India; 6, Colonial Eccle- 
siastical Establishment 

He had been twice married, but survived both of his spouses. He ultimately 
went to reside at Cheshunt in Hertfordshire, to superintend a Syriac edition of 
the New Testament Here he died, February 9, 1815, while his task was still 
incomplete, at the early age of forty-eight The exertions of iliis amiable and 
exemplary man in propagating the Christian religion in India, will long keep 
his name in grateful remembrance, among all to whom the interests of religion 
are in the least endeared. 

BUCHANAN, Pbawcis, M. D. author of Travels in the Mysore, a History of 
Nepal, &c was bom at Branziet, in Stirlingshire, February 15th, 1768. He 
was the third son of Dr Thomas Buchanan of Spital, who afterwards succeeded 
as heir of entail to the estate of Leney, in Perthshire, and Elizabeth Hamilton 
heiress of Bardowie, near Glasgow. ^ As a younger brother he was, of course, 
destined to a profession. He chose that of his father ; and after the finishing 
the elementary parts of his classical education with considerable credit, at the 
Grammar School of Glasgow, he commenced his medical studies at the universityy 
where he remained till he had received his diploma. Glasgow college has 
always enjoyed a high reputation for literature and ethics ; but, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the department of anatomy, its fame, as a medical school, has 
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never equalled tliat of Ediiiburglu During the latter part of the eigliteenth cen- 
tury especially, the capital enjoyed a reputation for medical science scarcely 
inferi<Mr to that of any medi<^ school in Europe. Its degrees were eagerly 
desii^ by students from all parts of Great Britain, and from many parts of the 
continent, and its diploma was available in almost every part of the world as a 
powerful letter of recommendatioo. Buchanan was anxious to secure for him- 
self the advantage of pursuing his professional studies under the eminent pro- 
fessors, who, at that time, more than sustained the high reputation which Edin- 
burgh college had already acquired. Here he remained tiU he receiTcd his 
degree in 1783. He soon after was appointed assistauilrsurgeon on board a 
man-of-war, a situation from which he was afterwards obliged to retire on account 
of ill health. He now spent some years at home, in the country, his health 
being so bad as to disqualify him for all active exertion, till 1794, when he 
received an appointment as surgeon in the East India Company's service, on the 
Bengal establidiment. The voyage to India completely restored his health, and 
on his arrival he was sent with Captain Symes on his mission to the court of Ava 
In the course of his medical studies, Dr Buchanan had paid particular attention 
to botany, and its cognate branches of natural science ; and during his present 
visit to the Birman Empire, he hod an opp<»rtunity of making some valuable 
collections of the plants of Pegu, Ava, and the Andaman Islands, whidi, toge^ 
ther with several interesting drawings, he transmitted to the court of directors, 
by whom they were presented to Sir Joseph Banks. On his return from Ava, 
he was stationed at Luckipoor, near the mouth of the Buirampooter, where he 
remained two years, prindpaUy occupied in describing the fishes found in the 
neighbourhood. 

In 1798, he was employed by the board of trade at Calcutta, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr Roxburgh, superintendant of the botanical garden, to visit the 
district of Chatigang and its neighbourhood, forming thd chief part of the an- 
cient kingdom of Tripura. The extensive and well-watered districts of India 
beyond the Ganges, afforded him a wide and rich field for pursuing his favou]>- 
ite study. The numerous specimens which he collected in this interesting coun- 
try were also transmitted to Sir Joseph Banks, and added to his collection. 
Part of the following year, Dr Buchanan spent in describing the fishes of the 
Ganges, of which he afterwards published an account 

In 1800, he was employed by Marquis Wellesley, then governor-general of 
India, to examine the state of the country which the company's forces had lately 
conquered from Tippoo Sultan, together with the province of Malabar. The 
results of his inquiries in the Comatic and Mysore he afterm'ards, on his return 
to England, in 1807, published under the patronage of the court of directors. 
This work, " Travels in the Mysore," &c, extending to three large qiuirto 
volumes, illustrated with maps and draiiings, contains much valuable information 
concerning the agriculture, laws, customs, religious sects, history, &c, of India 
generally, and particularly of the interior dependencies of Madras. In criticis- 
ing the work the Edinburgh reviewers observe, '^ Those who will take the trou- 
ble to peruse Dr Buchanan's book, will certainly obtain a far more accurate and 
conrect notion of the actual condition and appearance of India, and of its exist- 
ing arts, usages, and nuuinen, than could be derived fr^m all the other books 
rebting to it in existence." The reviewer adds still more valuable praise — a 
praise not always deserved by travellers in countries comparatively little known. 
— when he acknowledges that ** every thing the author has seen is described 
perspicuously, unafifectedly, and, beyond aU question, with the strictest veradty.** 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xiii. Oct. 1808. 

Soon after Dr Buchanan had finished his survey of the Mysore country, he 
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changed the scene of his labours from the south to the north-east of Hindoot»an, 
being appointed, in 1 803, to aocompany the embassy to Nepal, conducted by 
Captain Knox. In the course of this journey, and his subsequent residence in 
Nepal, he made large additions to his former collections of rare plants ; which, 
wiUi descriptions and numerous drawings, he transmitted to Mr J. E. Smith. 
It was during this period also that he collected tlie greater part of the materials 
for his '* History of Nepal," ^vhich he published in 1818, some years after he 
had retired from the Company^s sernco. On his return firom Nepal he was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the gOTemor-genend, and he employed such leisure time as 
he had for die study of natural history, in superintending the menagerie founded 
by the Marquis Wellesley, and in describing the animals which it contained. Of 
Lord WelledeyDr Buchanan always spoke in terms of high admiration and devoted 
attachment ; he considered his goyemment in India as being not less ^vise and 
beneficent, than it was eminently successful. Undoubtedly India owes nuich 
to this distinguished nobleman ; and it would have been happy, both for her 
native population, and her merchant princes, had her government been always 
intrusted to men of such practical capadty and unblemished integrity. In 1 805, 
Dr Buchanan accompanied his noble patron to England ; and, in the following 
year, was again sent to India by the court of directors, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a statistical survey of the territory under the presidency of Port William, 
wliich comprehends Bengal Proper and several of the adjoining dis^cts. With 
this laborious undertaking he was occupied for upwards of seven years, after 
which he returned to Calcutta ; and, on the death of Dr Roxburgh, in 1814, 
succeeded him as superintendant of the botanical garden, having been appointed 
successor to that respectable botanist by the Court of Directors so early as 1807. 
But he was now exhausted with long continued exertion : his services had been 
liberaUy rewarded by the East India Company ; an independant and honourably 
acquired fortune relieved him from the necessity of encountering any longer the 
hardships incident to his former mode of life, among tribes half-dvilized, and 
often somewhat less than ]ial£4riendly, and exposed to the malignant influence 
of Indian climate ; and he naturally wished to enjoy the close of a busy life, 
free from the responsibility and inquietudes of public service, in some peaceful 
retirement in his native land. 

While he was preparing for his voyage home, he was deprived, by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, of all the botanical drawings which had been made under his 
inspection, during his last stay in India, and which he intended to have deposited 
with his other collections in the library of the India house. This circumstance 
he greatly regretted, as he feared that the drawings would thus be totally lost 
to the public ** To me,'* says Dr Buchanan, in a paper which was published 
among the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, ''to me, as an indi- 
vidual, they were of no value, as I preserve no coUection, and 'as I have no occa- 
sion to convert them into money." 

On his arrival in England in 1815, he presented to the court of Directors, 
his coUection of plants and minerals, some papers on the geography of Ava, 
several genealogical tables, nine hundred Indian coins, gold and silver, a col- 
lection of Indian drugs, his notes on Natural History, a few drawings, and 
about twenty curious Hindoo MSS. He then proceeded to Scotland, where he 
hoped to enjoy the fruits of his toil in quiet On his arrival, he found his 
elder brother. Colonel Hamilton, involved in pecuniary difficulties, from which 
he could only be partially relieved by the sale of such parts of the family estates 
as had not been entailed. Dr Buchanan, who was himself next heir, Colonel 
Hamilton having no children, agreed to pay his brother^s debts, which amounted 
Altogether to upwards of j£l 5,000. His brother soon after died abroad, whither 
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he liad gone in the hope of recovering his health, and Dr Buchanan, succeed- 
ing him in his estates, adopted his mother's family name of Hamilton. He now 
fixed his residence at Leney, where he amused himself with adding to the na- 
tural heauties of one of the loyeliest spots in Perthshire, such improvements as 
a cultivated taste and an ample fortune enabled him to supply. In this sweet 
retirement he still found pleasure in prosecuting . the studies and scientific pur- 
suits which had engrossed the busier part of his life. His garden occupied much 
of his attention ; he introduced into his grounds many curious plants, shrubs, 
and flowers ; he contributed lai-gely to the sdentiflc journals of the day, par« 
ticularly the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, the transactions of the Linnaean Society of London, the Memoirs of the 
Hibernian Natural History Sodety, and the Transactions of tlie Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. Also in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society are several 
papers taken from his statistical survey of the provinces under the Presidency 
of Fort William, deposited in the Library of the East India Company : these 
papers, at the instance of Ihr Buchanan were liberally communicated to the 
Society, accompanied with explanations by Henry Thomas Golebrooke, Esq., 
one of the Directors. In 1819, he published his History of the Kingdom of 
Nepal, already mentioned, and in the same year a Genealogy of the Hindoo 
Gods, which he had drawn up some years before with the assistance of an intel- 
ligent Brahman. In 1822 appeared his Account of the Fishes of the Ganges, 
with plates. 

Dr Buchanan was connected ivilli several distinguished literary and scientific 
societies. He was a member of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta — a fellow of the 
Royal Society, the Linniean Society, and Society of Antiquaries of London — 
an ordinary member of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries — a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh-*— a member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c. &a In 1826, he was appointed a deputy lieutenant 
for Perthshire, and took a warm interest in the politics of the day. His own 
principles were Tory, and he was not a little apt to be violent and overbearing 
in discussion with men of the opposite party. But although hasty in his tem- 
per and violent in his politics, Dr Buchanan was of a generous and liberal dis- 
position : he was extremely charitable to the poor, warm in his penonal attach- 
ments, and just and honourable in his public capacity of magistrate. He mar- 
ried late in life, and fondness for the society of his children, joined with stud- 
ious habits, left him little leisure or inclination for mixing in the gayeties of the 
fashionable world. He lived, however, on terms of good understanding and 
easy intercourse with his neighbours. His own high attainments and extensive 
information eminently qualified him for enjoying the conversation and appear- 
ing to advantage in tiie society of men of liberal education, and to such his 
house was always open. His intimate acquaintance with oriental manners, geo- 
graphy, and history, made his conversation interesting and instructive ; his un- 
obtrusive manners, hie sober habits, his unostentatious and unafl«cted hospitality 
made him an agreeable companion and a good neighbour ; while the warmth and 
steadiness of his attachments rendered his friendship valuable. The following 
high estimate of his character we find in Dr Robertson's statistical account of 
the Parish of Callander, so early as ihe year 1793. * The most learned person 
who is known to have belonged to this parish is Dr Francis Buchanan, at present 
in the East Indies. In classical and medical knowledge he has few equals, and 
he is well acquainted with the whole system of nature.' Dr Buchanan carried on 
an extensive correspondence with men of eminence in the literary and scientific 
world ; he repeatedly received the public thanks of the Court of Directors, and 
of the Governor-General in council, for his useful collections and his information 
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on Indian afSiira ; and when his former patron Marquis Wellesley went na Locd 
Lieutenant to Ireland he was solicited to accompany him in an official capa- 
city—an offer which his declining^ heslth and lore of domestic quiet induced 
him to decline. Dr Buchanan died, June 16th, 1839, in the 67th year of 
his age. 

BUCHANAN, GBoaas^ one of the most distinguished reformera, political and 
religious, of the sixteenth century, and the best ^ Latin poet which modem 
Europe has produced, was bom in the parish of Killeara, Stirlingshire, in 
February, 1506, "of a family,*' to use his own words, *' more ancient than 
wealthy.'* His father, Thomas, was the second son of Thomas Buchanan of 
Drumikill, from whom he inherited the fami of Moss, on the western bank of 
the water of Blane, the house where, though it has been sereral times rebuilt, 
still, in honour of the subject of this memoir, preserves its original shape, 
and dimensions, with a coniiderable portion of its original materials. His 
mother was Agnes Heriot of the family of Tabroun in East Lothian. Tlie 
Buchanans of Drumikill were highly respectable, being a branch of the family 
of Buchanan of Budianan, which place &ey held by charter as far back as the 
reig^ of Maloom III. Antiquity of descent, however, is no presenratiTe against 
poverty, of which our poet*f family had their full share, for the bankruptcy of 
his grandfather, the laurd of Drumikill, and the death of his father while in the 
flower of his age, left George Buchanan, when yet a diild, with four brothers 
and three sisters, with no provision for their future subsistence but their mother's 
industry. She appears, however, to have been a woman of excellent qualities ; 
and by the prudent management of the farm, which she retained in her own 
hands, brought up her family in a respectable manner, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing them all comfortably settled. George, the third son, received the 
rudiments of his education in the school of his native village, which was at that 
time one of the most celebrated in Scotland ; and having at an early period 
given indications of genius, his maternal uncle, James Heriot, was induced to 
undertiike the care and expenoe of his education ; and, in order to give him 
every possible advantage, sent him, in 1 530, when fifteen years of age, to pro- 
secute his studies in the university of Paris. Here he studied with the greatest 
dUigenoe, and impelled, as he has himself told us, partly by his inclination, and 
partly by the necessity of performing the exercises of his dass, put fordi the 
first blossom of a poetical genius that was afterwards to bear the ridi fruits of 
immortality. Scarcely, however, had his bright morning dawned when it became 
suddenly overcast Before he had completed his second year, his uncle died, 
leaving him in a foreign land, exposed to all the miseries of poverty, aggravated 
. by bodily infirmity, occasioned, most probably, by the severity of his studies, for, 
at the same time Uiat he was in public competing with the greatest talent of the 
several nations of Europe, who, as to a common fountain, were assembled at this 
far famed centre of learning, he was teaching himself Greek, in which he was 
bitterly a great profident He was now obliged to return home, and for upwards 
of a twelvemonth was incapable of applying to any business. In 1523, he 
joined the auxiliaries brought over f^om France by Albany, Uien Regent of 
Scotland ; and served as a private soldier in one campaign against the English. 
He tolls us that he took this step from a desire to learn the art of war ; but per^ 
haps necessity was as strong a prompter as military ardour. Whatever were his 
motives, he marched with the army commanded by the Regent in person, who 
entered England and laid siege to the castle of Werk, in the end of October, 
15S3. Repulsed in all his attempts on the place, Albany, from the disaffection 
among his troops and the daily increasing strength of the enemy, soon found 
him%elf under the necessity of re-crossing the Tweed ; and being overtaken by a 
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severe snow storm in a night march toward Lauder, lost a great part of his army ; 
Buchanan escaped, but, completely cured of his warlike enthusiasm, if any such senti- 
ment ever inspired him, was confined the rest of the winter to his bed. In the en- 
suing spring, being considerably recorered, and haying completed his eighteenth 
year, he was sent to the uniyeisity of St Andrews to attend the prelections of 
John Mair, or Major, who at that time, according to his celebrated pupil, 
** taught logic, or, more properly, the art of sophistry ," in St Salvator^s col- 
lege. Buchanan's eldest brother, Patrick, was matriculated at the same time. 
Having continued one session at St Andrews, where he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, on the 3d of October, 1535, being then, as appears from die 
college registers, a pauper or exhibitioner, he accompanied Major to France the 
following summer. Mackenzie says, that, on account of his great merits and at 
the same time his great poverty. Major sent for him, in 1524, and took him 
into his house as a servant, in which capacity it i\as tliat Buchanan went with 
him to Paris, and remained with him two years ; but this has been regarded by 
the vindicators of Buchanan as a story set forth for the purpose of fixing a 
charge of ingratitude upon the poet, for an epigram which he wrote upon one 
of Majors productions, and in which his old instructor is termed '* solo cogno- 
mine major.^ 

On returning to France, Buchanan became a student in the Scots college of 
Pans, and in March was incorporated a bachelor of Arts — ^the degree of Master 
of Arts he received in April, 1528. In June the following year he was elected 
procurator for the Oerman nation, one of the four classes, into which the stu- 
dents were divided, and which induded those from Scotland. The principles of 
the Reformation were by this time widely extended on the continent, and every 
where excited the most eager discussion* Upon Buchanan's ardent and gen- 
erous mind they made a powerful impression, and it was not in his nature to con- 
ceal it Yet he seems to have acted >vith considerable caution, and was in no 
haste to renounce the established forms of worship, whence we conclude that the 
reported mortifications he is said to have met with at this time and on that account, 
ai'e without foundation. At the end of two years he was elected a professor in 
the college of St Barbe, where he taught grammar three years ; and, if we may 
believe himself, his remuneration was such as to render his circumstances at least 
comparatively comfortable. It appears to have been in 1529, that this office 
was conferred upon him ; he was consequently only in his twenty-third year. 
Soon after entering on his professorahip, Buchanan attracted tlie notice of Gilbert 
Kennedy, earl of Cassillis, then residing in Paris, whither he had been sent to 
prosecute his studies, as the Scottish nobility at that period generally were ; and 
at the end of three years Buchanan was engaged to devote his time entirely to 
the care of the young EarPs education. With this nobleman he resided as a 
preceptor for five years ; and to him, as " a youth of promising talents and ex- 
cellent disposition,^' he inscribed his first published work, a translation of Lin- 
acre's rudiments of Latin grammar, which was printed by the learned Robert 
Stephens, in 1533. 

In 1536, James V. made a matrimonial excursion to France, where he found 
the earl of Cassillis, who had just finished his education. James having, on the 
1st of January, 1537, married Magdalene, daughter of Francis 1., returned to 
Scotland in May, bringing with him Cassillis and George Buchanan. This ac- 
counts for the future intimacy 'between the latter person and the king, which 
in the end was like to have had a tragical termination. The connexion be- 
tween Buchanan and the earl seems, however, not to have been immediately dis- 
solved ; for it was while residing at the house of his pupil, that the poet com- 
posed Somnium or the Dream, apparently an imitation of a poem of Dunbar's, 
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entitled '' How Dunbar wasdesyred to be ane frier," and a bitter satire upon the 
impudence and hypocrisy of the Franciscans. This piece of raillery excited the 
utmost hostility on the part of its objects, and to avoid their rengeance, which 
he had every reason to dread, Buchanan had determined to retire to Paris, 
where he hoped to be able to resume his former situation in the college of St 
Barbe. James V., however, took him under his protection, and retained him as pre- 
ceptor to lus natural son James Stuart, not the prior of St Andrews, whose mo- 
ther was of the fiunily of Mar, but one of the same baptismal name who held 
the abbacies of Melrose and Kelso, and whose motlier was Elizabeth Scfaaw, of the 
family of Sauchie, and who died in the year 1548. James, who about this time was 
not satisfied with the conduct of the clergy, in regard to a conspiracy against his life, 
said to have been entered into by some uf the nobility, sent for Budmnan, and not 
aware that he had already rendered himself obnoxious to the Franciscans, command- 
ed him to write a satire against them. Wishing to gratify the king, and yet 
give as little additional ground of offence to the friars as possible, Buchanan 
wrote his Palinodia in two parts, a covert satire, which he hoped might afford no 
ground of open complaint to those against whom it was directed. The king, 
himself a poet coarse and licentious, did not at all relish this delicate kind of 
irony, and it wounded the ecclesiastics still more painfully than its predecessor 
the Somnium ; so that, as it usually happens in an attempt to please one party 
without ofteiiding the other, the poet's labour proved vain. Finding it impos- 
sible to propitiate the friars, and the king still insisting upon their vices being 
fully and fSoirly exposed, he at last gave full scope to his indignation at the im- 
pndence, ignorance, impiety, and sensuality that distinguished the whole order, 
almost without an individual exception, in his poem entitled " Franciscanus," one 
of the most pungent satires to be found in any language. In this composition 
Buchanan had little occasion to exercise his &ncy, fiicts were so abundant He had 
but to embody in flowing language, what was passing before all men*s eyes, and 
depict the clergy as the most contemptible and the most depraved of human beings, 
who, besides being robliers of the poor, lived, the far greater part of them, 
in the open and avowed practice of the most loathsome debauchery. Still they were 
the most powerful body in the state ; and after the death of Magdalene, who had 
been bred under her aunt, the queen of Navarre, a protestant, and was friend- 
ly to the cause, they gained an entire ascendancy over the too fiidle King, 
who had not the grace to protect the tutor of his son from the effects of their 
rage, occasioned by poems that had been written at his own express command. 
Towards the end of the year 1538, measures were taken for the total suppres- 
sion of the new opinions, and in February following, five persons were commit- 
ted to the flames ; nine saved their lives by burning their bills, as it was called, 
or in other words recanting. Among the rest George Buchanan was on this occa- 
sion seized, and to secure ample vengeance upon him, Cardinal Beaton offered 
the king a sUm of money for his life ; a piece of supererogatory wickedness, for 
which there was not the smallest occasion, as the prejudices of his judges would 
in&Uibly have secured his condemnation, had he been brought before any of 
their tribunals ; but aware of the mortal enmity of his accusers, he fled into 
England. By the way he happily escaped a pestilential distemper, which was 
at tiiat time desolating the north of England, and when he arrived in London, 
experienced the protection of an English knight. Sir John Rainsford, who botli 
supplied his immediate necessities, and protected him from the fury of the pa- 
pists, to whom he was now every where obnoxious. On this occasion it was 
that he addressed himself to Henry VIII. and to his minister Cromwell, both of 
whom treated him with neglect Several of his little pieces written at this time 
attest the straits to which he was reduced. England at that period had few at> 
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Unctions for a Sootoman ; and it must liare boon peculiarly galling to the lofly 
spirit of Buchanan, after stooping to solicit patronage among the natural ene- 
mies of his country, to find his efibrts despised, and his necessities disregarded. 
Meeting with so little encouragement there, he passed orer to Paris, where he 
>vas well known, and had many acquaintances. But here to his dismay he found 
Gai-dinal Beaton resident as amhaoador from the Scottish court. This circum- 
stance rendered it extremely unsafe for him to remain ; happily he was inyited 
to Bourdeaux by Andrew Govea^ a Portuguese, prindpal of the college of 
Guienne, lately founded in that city, through whose interest he was appointed 
professor of humanity in that afterwards highly famed seminary. Here Buchanan 
remained for three years, during which he completed four Tragedies, besides 
composing a number of poems on miscellaneous subjects. He was all this while 
the object of the unwearied enmity of Cardinal Beaton and the Franciscans, 
who stiU threatened his life. Tlie Cardinal at one time wrote to the bishop of 
Bourdeaux, conmianding him to secure the person of the heretical poet, whidi 
might perhaps have been done ; but the letter falling into the hands of one of 
the poet's fi'iends, was detained till the appearance of a pestilence in Guienne 
absorbed every lesser concern. The deaUi of James V. following soon after, 
with the distractions consequent on that event, gave the Cardinal more than 
enough to do at home ivithout taking cognizance of heretics abroad. Among 
his pupils at Bourdeaux, Buchanan numbered the celebrated Michael de Mon- 
tague, who was an actor in every one of his dramas ; and among his friends 
were not only his follow professors, but all the men of literature and science in 
the dty and neighbourhood. One of the most illustrious of these was the elder 
Scaliger, who resided and practised as a physician at Agin ; at his house Bucli- 
anan and the other professors used to spend part of their vacations. Here they 
were hospitably entertained, and in their sodety Scaliger seems not only to 
have forgot, as he himself admowledges, the tortures of the gout, but, what 
was more extraordinary, his natural talent for contradiction. The many ex- 
cellent qualities, of this eminent scholar, and the grateful recollection of 
his conversational talents, Buchanan has preserved in an elegant Latin Epi- 
gram, apparently written at the time when he was about to quit this seat of 
the muses, to enter upon new scenes of difiiculty and danger. The younger 
Scjiliger ^-as but a boy when Buchanan visited at his Other's house ; but he 
inherited all his &ther^ admiration of the Scottish poet, whom he declared 
to be deddedly superior to all the lAtin poets of those times. After having 
resided three years at Bourdeaux, and conferred lustre upon its Univeivity 
by the splendour of his talents, Buchanan removed, for reasons whidi we are not 
acquainted with, to Paris; and in 1544, we find him one of the regents iti the 
college of Cardinal le Moire, which station he seems to liave held tiU 1 547. 
There he had for his assodates, among other highly respectable names, the cele- 
brated Tumebus and Muretus. By a Latin elegy addressed to his late colleagues 
Tastoeus and Tevius, we learn that about this period he had a severe attack of 
the gout, and that he had been under the medical care of Carolus Stephanus, 
who was a doctor of physic of the faculty of Paris, and, like several of his rela- 
tions, was equally distinguished as a scholar and as a printer. In the same 
elegy, Budianan commemorates the kindness of his colleagues, particularly of 
Gelida, an amiable and learned Spaniard, less eminent. for talents than Bu- 
diananvs other colleagues, Tumebus and Muretus, but as a man of true moral 
worth and excellence, at least equal to the former and vastly superior to the 
latter, who, though a man of splendid talents, was worthless in the extreme. 
To Muretus, Buchanan addressed a copy of verses on a Tragedy wxitten by him 
in his youth, entitled Julius Caesar ; but Muretus had not as yet put forth those 
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monstrosities of character^ that ought long ago to hare buried his name in 
oblivion.^ 

In the year 1547 Buchanan again shifted his place, and, along with his Portn- 
guese friend, Andrew GoTea, passed into Portugal. Grovea, with two brothers, 
had been sent for his education into France, by John III. of Portugal, who haTing 
now founded the anireTsity of Goimbra, recalled him to take the prindpal 
superintendence of the infimt establishment Aware, at the same time, that his 
whole kingdom could not furnish a sufficiency of learned men to fill the Tarious 
chairs, his majesty commissioned Gorea to bring a number of learned men with 
him for that purpose. The persons selected were George Budianan, his elder 
j brother Patrick, Gruchius, Geruntieus, Terius, and Vinetus, all of whom had 
I I already distinguished themselres by the publication of learned works. Ar- 
noldus Fabricius, John Costa, and Anthony Mendez, the two latter natires of 
Portugal, completed the establishment, and all of them, Patrick Buchanan and 
Fabricius excepted, had, under Gorea, been teachers in the college of Guiennc. 
France, at this period, threatened to be the scene of great conTulsions, and 
Budianan regarded this retirement to Portugal as an exceedingly fortunate 
circumstance, and for a short time his expectations were fiilly realized. Groyea, 
however, died in less than a twelyemonth, and, deprived of his protection, the 
poor profdssors soon found themselves exposed to tlie jealousy of the natives on 
account of being foreigners, and to the unrelenting bigotry of tlie priests 
because they were sdiolars. Three of their number were very soon immured in 
the dungeons of the inquisition, and, after a tedious confinement, brought before 
that tribunal, which, unable to convict them of any crime, overwhelmed them 
with reproadies, and remanded them to their dungeons, without permitting them 
so much as to know who were their accusers. Buchanan did not escape his 
share of this persecution. Frandscanus was again revived against him, ^ough 
the inquisitors knew nothing of that poem; for he had never parted with a 
copy, save that which he gave to his own king, James Y., and he had taken 
care to have the whole affair properly explained to the Portuguese monarch 
before he set foot in his dominions. He was also charged with eating flesh in 
Lent, a practice quite common in Portugal at that time, and with having asserted 
that Augustine's opinion of the Eucharist coindded with the protestant rather 
than with the Romish views on the subject, and two witnesses were found to 
dedare that he was an enemy to the Roman faith. More merciful than on 
many other occasions, the inquisition, after dealing with Buchanan for upwards 
of a year and a half, sentenced him to be confined in a monastery for some months, 
that he might by the inmates be better instructed in the principles and practice 
of religion. Fortunately, the monks to whose care Budianan was thus con- 
signed were not without humanity, though he found them utterly ignorant of 
religion ; and he consoled himself by planning, and in part executing, his un- 
rivalled paraphrase of the Psalms of David, which placed him immeasurably above 
all modem I^tin poets, and will transmit Iiis name with honour and admiration 
to the latest posterity. That this was a task imposed upon liim by his ghostly 
guardians, is an idle tale totally devoid of foundation. The probability is that 
the poor monks were incapable of appreciating his labours, but he seems to 
have gidned their good will, for he was restored to his liberty, and solidting 
the king^ permission to return to France, ^vos requested to remain, and pre- 

' Of Muretiu*s impious book, De Tribus Impostoribus^ or the tliree impostors, Moses, Je. 
BUS, and Mahomet, a late biographer of Budianan hos said ** it is extremely evident that 
such a book never existed'* We are informed, liowever, that a copy exists in the MS. col- 
loction of the University of Glasgow. 
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sented with a tinall siun of money for subsistence till a situation worthy of Ills 
talents should be found. 

After having suffered so much from the inquisition, Buchanan could not 
be very ambitious of Portuguese preferment, and the promise of the king not 
being Mkely to be hastily fulfilled, he embarked in a Greek vessel at Lisbon 
and sailed for England. To England, however, he certainly had no partiality ; 
and though Edward VI. was now on the throne, and doing all he could to 
advance the work of I'efomiation, and though some very advantageous offers 
were made to induce him to settle in that country, he proceeded direct to 
France, where he arrived in the beginning of 1553. It was at this time that 
Buchanan ivrote his poem, Adventus in Galliam, in which his contempt and 
resentment of the Portuguese, and the treatment he had received, together with 
his affection for the French nation, are strongly expressed. Perhaps it would be 
too much to say that the Frendi nation was attached to Buchanan, but many 
individuals of it certainly were, and immediately on his arrival in Paris he was 
appointed to a regency in the college of Boncourt In this station he remained 
till 1 555, when he was engaged by the celebrated Comte de Brissac, to act as 
domestic tutor to his son, Timoleon de Cosse. To this nobleman he had 
addressed a poetical tribute after the capture of Vercelli, an event which 
occurred in September, 1553; and to him also he dedicated his tragedy of 
Jepthes in the summer of 1 554. The Comte, who seems not to have been 
insensible to this species of flattery, next year called the poet into Italy, 
where he himself presided over the French dominions, and charged him with 
the education of his son. Though much of his time had been spent amidst the 
tumults of war, the Marshal de Brissac ivas a man of a liberal mind, who, living 
in a state of princely magnificence, cultivated an acquaintance with the most 
eminent scholars. During his campaigns he had often been accompanied by 
men of learning, and had the discernment to discover in the preceptor of his 
son, powers of mind equal to any station in society. He therefore treated him 
with the utmost deference, often placing him at the council board among his 
principal officers, and on the most important occasions thought it no discredit to 
take tlie benefit of liis superior sagacity. When committed to the tuition of 
Buchanan, Timoleon de Cosse was only twelve years of nge, and he parted with 
him at the age of seventeen. He was after^vards distinguished for his bravery, 
for his acquaintance with military science, and his literary attainments were 
such as reflected honour on 'a young nobleman destined for the profession ^of 
arms. His short but brilliant career terminated at the siege of Muddan, where 
he fell by a musket ball, aged only t^venty-six years. During the five years of 
his connexion with this illustrious family, Buchanan's residence was alternately 
in France and Italy, and as his pupil >vas destined to the profession of arms, and 
had different masters to attend him, he found leisure for prosecuting his poetical 
studies, and formed the design, and composed part of his philosophical poem 
De Sphera, which he addressed to his pupiL His future avocations prevented 
him from completing thitf poem. He likewise published the first specimen of 
Ills version of the Psalms, and his translation of the Alcestes of Euripides, which 
he inscribed to Margaret, daughter of Frtmcls I., a munificent princess, after- 
wards married to the Duke of Savoy. His ode on the surrender of Calais was 
also composed while in Brissac's family. But much of his spare time was 
employed in a manner still more important— in examining the jgrounds of liis 
religious belief, and settling to his own satisfiEiction the great question (that has 
ever since, more or less, agitated Europe) between the Romish and the reformed 
churches. That he had all along inclined to the side of the reformed, is indis- 
putable ; but he had never relinqtiished his connexion with the ancient church. 
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which he had probably thought still right in the niaiiiy though disfigured and 
disgraced by the figments and the follies of an ignorant and corrupt priesthood. 
The result of this examination, howeyer, v;ob a perfect conriction that many of 
the Romish doctrines were erroneous; that the worship was idolatrous; and the 
discipline utterly deprayed and perverted ; and, consequently, that the necessity 
of separation from this church was imperative upon all wlio had any regard to the 
Word of God and the salvation of their own souls : and no sooner did he anrive 
in Scotland than he acted accordingly. 

As Buchanan's connexion with the Marshal do Brissac terminated in 1560, 
when the civil wars in France had already begun, he probably returned Im- 
mediately to Scotland, though the exact period has not been ascertained. 
He had courted, while he resided in France, the notice of Mary, by an £pi- 
thalamium on her marriage with the Dauphin; and in January, 1561-2, we 
find Randolph, the English ambassador, writing thus from Edinburgh to his 
employers : '^ Ther is with the quene [Mary] one called George Bowlianan a 
Scottishe man very well learned, that was SchoUemaster unto Mons'* de Brissack's 
son, very Godlye and honest" And in a subsequent letter^ dated from St 
Andrews, he says, *' the quene readeth daylie after her dinner, instnicted by a 
learned man, Mr George Bowhanan, somewhat of Livy." Mary hod been sent 
to Flrance in the sixth year of her age, and her education had in some respects 
been carefully attended ta She spoke Scottish and French, as if both had 
been her vernacular tongue, which in some degree they might be said to be. 
With Italian and Spanish she was familiar, and she was so much a master of 
Latin as to compose and pronounce in that language, before a splendid auditory, 
a dedoraation against the opinion of those who would debar tlie sex from 
the liberal pursuits of science and literature. This oration she afterwards 
translated into French, but neither the translation nor the original has been 
published. Mary was at this time in the full bloom of youth and beauty, 
and to liave such a pupil must have been highly gratifying to Buchanan, 
who, with all the leaders of the reformation in Scotland, was at first much 
attadied to her. This attachment he took occasion to express in a highly 
finished copy of Latin verses, prefixed to his translation of the Psalms, which he 
had just finished, and sent to the press of his friend Henry Stephens. The 
exact date of the first full edition of this important work is not known, no date 
being on the title; but a second edition was printed in 1566, in which was 
included the authors tragedy of Jepthes. On the titlepage of both these 
impressions, Buchanan is styled Poetarum nostri saculi facile princeps, and 
the paraphi-ase was recommended by copies of Greek verses by the printer, 
Henry Stephens, one of the first scholars of the age, by Franciscus Fortus, and 
Fredricus Jamotius, and in Latin verses by Henry Stephens and Castlevetro. 
Mary must have been highly pleased by a compliment which carried her &me 
over all Eui'ope, and as a reward for his services, bestowed upon her preceptor 
and poet, in 1564, the temporalities of the abbey of Crossraguell, vacant by the 
death of Quintin Kennedy, brother to Buclianan's former pupil, the Earl of 
Gossillis. These temporalities were valued at By% hundred pounds Scots a^yeor, 
and the poet seems to have held them till the day of his death. Mary's love 
of power, and her attachment to popery, soon, however, alienated the affections 
of her friends; and, aware that he held her favour by a precarious tenure. 
Buchanan sedulously cultivated the friendship of the leaders of the reformation^ 
which was now become the first object of his solicitude. In the same year in 
which he was promoted to the temporalities of Crossraguell^ he prepared for 
the press a collection of satires, *' Fratres Fkraterrimi," in which the fooleries 
and impurities of the popish church were treated with the keenest irony, and 
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assailed wilh the most rehemeiit invective. Ho also now put the finishing hand 
to his Frandscanus, which he published, ivitli a dedication to his friend and 
patron, the Earl of Murray, llirough the interest of this noblenian, Buchanan 
\vas nominated to be principal of St Leonard's college, St Andi<ewB, in 1 566. In 
November this year, his name appears as one of the auditors of the fiiculty questor*s 
accounts in the university of St Andrew's, where he had now fixed his residence. 
The chamber which he occupied, as principal of St Leonard's, is now part of a 
private dwelling house, and is supposed to have undergone scaroely any transfor- 
mation. The following inventory of its furniture, in 1544, lias been pre- 
served : — " Tu-a standard beds, the foreside of aik and the northside and the 
fuits of fir — Item ane feather bed aiul ane white plaid of four ells and ane 
covering woven o*er ivith images — Item another auld bed of harden filled with 
straw with ane covering of green — Item ane cod — Item ane inrower of buck- 
ram of Ave breeds part green part rod to zaillow — Item ane Hunters counter 
of the middlin kind — Item ane little buird for the studzie — Item ane funn of 
fir and ane little letterin of aik on the side of the bed mih ane image of St 
Jerom — Item ane stool of ehn with ane other chair of little pine — Item ane 
dilmney weighing^** — Item ane chandler weighing*^*." In 1566, and 
the two ensuing years, he was one of the four electors of the rector, and by 
each of the three officers who were successively chosen was nominated a pro- 
rector ; and in the public register he is denominated by tlie honourable title 
which, in publishing his Psalms, Stephanus had bestowed on him. As principal 
of the college, he delivered occasional prelections on theology, as well as at the 
weekly meetings of the clergy and other learned men of the district, held for 
expounding the Scriptures, then styled the exercise of prophesying, and in the 
general assembly of the Scottish church he sat as a doctor from the year 1 563 
to 1567, in which last year he had the honour of being chosen moderator. 
This same year he published another collection, consisting of Elegiie Silvn 
Hendecasyllabi, to which ifBs prefixed an epistle to liis friend Peter Daniel, the 
learned editor of Virgil, with the commentary of Servius, in which he gives 
several notices respecting his avocations, and especially respecting liis poetical 
works. " Bet^veen the occupations of a court, and the annoyance of disease, 
I have hardly," he remarks, '' been able to steal any portion of time i^hich I 
could devote to my friends or to myself, and I have therefore been prevented 
fi-om maintaining a frequent correspondence ^vith them, and from collecting my 
poems which lie so widely dispersed. For my own part I was not extremely 
solicitous to recall them from perdition, for the subjects are 'generally of a trlviid 
nature, and such as at this period of life are at once calculated to inspire me 
with disgust and shame. But as Pierre Montaur^, and some other fnends, to 
whom I neither can nor ought to refuse any request, demanded them with such 
earnestness, I have employed some of my leisure hours in collecting a portion, 
and placing it in a state of arrangement. With this specimen, which consists 
of one book of elegies, another of miscellanies, and a third of heudecasyllables, 
I in the meantime present you. When it shall suit your convenience, I beg 
you will communicate, them to Montaur^, des Mesmes, and other philologicsU 
friends, without whose advice I trust you will not adopt any measure relative to 
tlieir publication. In a short time I propose sending a book of iambics, another 
of epigrams, another of odes, and perhaps some other pieces of a simihir 
description. All these I wish to be at the disposal of my friends, as I have 
finally determined to rely more on their judgment than on my own. In my 
paraphrase of the Psalms, I have corrected many typographical errors, and have 
likewise made various alterations. I must therefore request you to advise our 
friend Stephanus not to publish a new edition without my knowledge. Hitherto 
I- 3o 
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I liaye not found leiiure to finiih the second book of my poem De Sphera; and 
therefore I hare not mode a transcript of the first As soon as the former are 
completed I shall transmit them to you. Salute in my name all our firiends at 
Orleans, and such others as it may be conTonient Farewell Edinburgh, July 
the twenty*fourth, 1566.'* The work, of coune, met ivith his friend's ap- 
probation, and iras printed in Paris by Robert Stepbens in 1567, ISmo. 
We have already noticed that the poem De Sphera was never completed. 
From the abore letter it appears that it was Budianan's intention to return to 
it when be sbould haye finished some others that were in a greater state of 
fonrardness, and did not require such a full command of his time as a work of 
greater magnitude. Circumstances, however, soon put a period to these peace- 
ful and pleasing pursuits. 

The maxriage of Mary and Darnley, the murders of Biaio and Darnley, the 
union between the Queen and Bothwell, the flight of the latter, Mary's sur- 
render to the confederated lords, her imprisonment in Lochleyen castle, and 
her escape firom it, the defeat of her army at Langside, and hw escape into Eng- 
land, are the events best known of any in Scottish history, and it is needless here 
to enlarge upon them. When Elizabeth thought fit to appoint commissioneri, and 
call witnesses from Scotland for the purpose of substantiating the charges upon 
which Mary had been expelled from the throne, the main burden of the proof 
was devolved upon Buchanan, who had accepted favours from the Queen, indeed, 
but did not on that account either decline Uie task of becoming her accuser, or 
perform it with the less severity. He accordingly accompanied the Regent 
Murray into England upon that occasion, having composed in Latin a Detection 
of Mary^s actions, which was laid before the commissioners at Westminster, and 
was afterwards most industriously circulated by the English court To the same 
pen has also been ascribed the Actio conira Mariam Scctorum Beginam, a 
coarse and scurrilous invective, which was printed in England along with the 
Detection, but of which no man capable of reading Buchanan's works will be- 
lieve that he ever composed one line. " The Detection,'' says an eminent his* 
torian, " is a concise historical deduction of facts, a rapid narrative written with 
that chaste and dassica l precision of thought and language by which each sen- 
tence acquires an apprq»riate idea distinct from the preceding, neither antici- 
pated, repeated, nor intermixed with others ; and the style is so strictly historical 
that the work is incorporated in Buchanan's history iJmost without alteration* 
But the Action against Mary is a dull dedamntion and a malignant invective, 
written in professed imitation of the ancient orators, whom Buchanan has never 
imitated, without arrangement of parts, coherence, or a regular train of ideas, 
and without a single passage which Buchanan in his history has deigned to trans- 
cribe." The assassination oi the Regent Murray soon after his return from 
England, threw the nation into a still deeper ferment, and Buchanan, strongly 
suspicious of the selfish policy of the Hamiltous, which he regarded as the prin- 
cipal source of the calamities that now afflicted the nation, addressed *' Ane ad- 
monition direct to the true lordis maintainirs of the kingis graces authorite," 
in which he earnestly adjured them to protect the young king and the children 
of the Lite regent from the perils that seemed to impend over them. The same 
year he composed a satirical delineation of the character of the secretary Lething- 
ton, entitled. Chameleon, which, through the vigilance of the secretary, was pra- 
vented from being published at the time. A copy, however, was preserred 
among the Cotton MSS. dated 1570, and it was printed at London, in 1710, in 
the Miscellanea Scotica. It has been often reprinted since. These two pieces ap- 
pear to be all that he ever composed in his vernacular tongue, and they are of 
such excellence as to make it matter of regret that he did not turn his attention 
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ofkener to the cultiration of hii natire language. Ai the hopes of the protestont 
^arty were entirely centred in King James, Buchanan was, in 1570, selected 
by the lords of the priry council, and others of the nobility, assembled on occa- 
sion of the slaughter of the regent Murray, to take the superintendence 6C that 
important matter, the education of the royal youth. On this occasion he *' com- 
peared personally in presence of the said lords of the council, nobility, and 
others of the estates, and at their desire, and of his own free will and proper 
motive, deraitted and gave oyer his charge and place of roaster of the said col- 
lege, (St Leonards,) in the favours of his well-beloved Master Patrick Adamson, 
and no otherwise."^ 

Buchanan commenced lus new duties with ardour ; and tlie very respectable 
scholarship which his pupil exhibited in after life, shows that so far he exe- 
cuted his task with great success. James had been committed, during his 
infancy, to the charge of the Earl of Mar, a nobleman of the most unblemished 
integrity, and he was now in the fourth year of his age. His governor was Sir 
Alexander Erskine, brother to the Earl of Mar, *^ a gallant well-natured gentle- 
man, loved and honoured by all men.^' The preceptors Associated witli Buchanan 
were Mr Peter Young, and the abbots of Cambuskenneth and Dryburgh, both of 
them related to the family of Mar. Young was a man of a mild disposition, 
respectable both for his talents and learning ; and he discharged his office with 
a prudent attention to his future interests. Recollecting that his pupil was soon 
to be the sole dispenser of public favour, he was careful to secure his good graces, 
and of course was afterwanls employed in several political transactions of con- 
siderable importance, obtained the honour of knighthood, and an annual pen* 
sion of considerable amount The two abbots, also, were wise and modest, 
according to Sir James Melville, Jbut the Lady Mar was wise and shai'p, and held 
the king in gi'eat awe, and so did Mr George Buchanan. '' But Mr George,'' Mel- 
ville adds, ** was a Stoic philosopher, who looked not far beforehand ; a man of 
notable endowments for his learning and knowledge of Latin poesy; much honour- 
ed in other countries ; pleasant in conversation, rehearsing at all occasions morali- 
ties short and instructive, whereof he had abundance, Inventing when he wanted." 
The austere spirit of Buchanan was not to be swayed by considerations of self- 
interest. Called in his old age to the discharge of this task, he seems to have 
performed it with an entire disregard of personal consequences. The result was, 
as we have said, that he certainly succeeded in beating a respectable degree of 
scholarship into his royal pupil, but left James's mind untinged with any respect 
or aflection for his instructor. On the contrary, the king long remembered him 
with a feeling of horror, and used to say of one of his English courtiers, in the 
latter part of his life, that he never could help trembling at his approach, he 
reminded him so strongly of his pedagogue. Concerning Buchanan^s treatment 
of his royal pupil there are preserved more anecdotes than in reference to any other 
period of his life ; which, if we are to believe them, show that he neither spared 
castigation nor reproach. The Master of Erskine, who was the prince's play- 
mate, had a tame sparrow, possession of which was coveted by James, and inef- 
fectuaUy entreated from the owner. James had recourse to violence in order to 
obtain what he desired, and the one boy pulled and the oUier held till the poor 
sparrow was killed in the struggle. The loss of his little favourite caused the 

1 This Is-'supposed to have been Mr Patrick Adamson, aftenvanls archbishop of St Atw 
drews, but it does not appear from the records of the university that ho ever entered upon 
his new functions. If we may credit Dr Mackenzie, Adamson was at this time, or at least 
shortly after it, in France, whence he did not return till after the Bartholomew masssere. 
This nomination, therefore, wai prohaUy made in his absence, and before he could order his 
affairs abroad and be ready to enter upon his office, other arnmgementB might have bsooma 
necessary. 
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Master of Enkine to shed tears, and make, as is usual iu such cases, a lusty ouU 
cry. This brought the matter under the notice of Buchanan, who, Mackenzie 
says, " gave the king a box on tlie ear, and told him that what he had done was 
like a true bird of the bloody nest of which he had come.'' A more pleas- 
ing anecdote is thus related by Dr Irving: — ''One of the earliest propen- 
sities whidi he [James] discovered, was an excessive attachment to farour- 
ites ; and this weakness, which ought to have been abandoned with the other 
cliaracteristics of childhood, continued to retain its ascendancy during every 
stage of his life. His facility in complying with every request alarmed the 
prophetic sagacity of Buchanan. On the authority of the poet's nephew, Chy- 
trfeus has recorded a ludicrous expedient which he adopted for the purpose 
of correcting his pupil's conduct He presented the young king with two papers 
which he requested him to sign ; and James, after having slightly interrogated 
him concerning their contents, readily appended his signature to each, without 
the precaution of even . a cursory perusal. One of them was a formal transfer^ 
enoe of the regal authority for the term of fifteen days. Having quitted the 
royal presence, one of the courtiers accosted him with his usual salutation : but 
to this astonished nobleman he announced liimself in the new character of a 
sovereign ; and with that happy urbanity of humour, for whidi ho was so distin- 
guished, he began to assume the high demeanor of royalty. He afterwards 
preserved the same deportment towards the king himself; and when James ex- 
pressed his amazement at such extraordinary conduct, Buchanan admonished him 
of his having resigned the crown. This reply did not tend to lessen the mon- 
arch's surprise ; for he now began to suspect his preceptor of mental derange- 
ment Buchanan then produced the instrument by wludi he was formally in- 
vested ; and, with the authority of a tutor, proceeded to remind him of the 
absurdity of assenting to petitions in so rash a manner.^' 

When nominated the king's preceptor, Buchanan was also appointed director 
of the chancery ; but this he does not appear to have long held. The same 
year he was made keeper of the privy seal in the room of John, afterwards lord, 
Maitland, who was deprived for his adherence to the queen. This office, both 
honourable and lucrative, and which entitled him to a seat in parliament, he held 
for several years. In April, 1578, he nominally resigned it in favour of his 
nephew, Thomas, son of Alexander Buchanan of Sleat ; but this seems to have 
been done only to secure the reversion, for, in the following June and July, he 
continued to vote in parliament, and, so late as 1580, was addressed by his 
foreign correspondents as preceptor and counsellor to king James. In the 
management of public afTain Buchanan seems to have taken a lively interest, and 
to have been equally consulted aa a politician and a scholar. Accordingly, in 
1578, we find him forming one of a numerous commission, among whom was 
another poet and scholar, archbishop Adamson, appointed to examine and digest 
the existing laws; a most desirable object, but one that from its difficulty 
was never carried fully into effbct He was also included in two commissions 
for the improvement of education. The first was to rectify an inconvenience 
arising from the use of different grammars in the schools. Of the committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose, Buchanan was president, and the other members were 
Messrs Peter Young, Andrew Sympson, and James CarmichaeL They met in Stir- 
ling palace, and were entertained during the continuance of their labours at the 
charge of the king. Having declared all the grammars in use defective, they re- 
solved that tliree of their number should compile a new one. To Sympson were 
assigned the rudiments ; to Carmichael what is improperly teamed etymology ; and 
to Buchanan the department of prosody, llieir respective tracts were committed 
to the press, and authorised by an order of the king and council ; but they con* 
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tinti^d to be standards of instruction for a very short time, and have long been 
utterly forgotten. The second commission to ivhich we have referred, was appointed 
by the parliament of 1578, to risit the colleges, to reform such things as tended to 
popery, to displace unqualified persons, and to establish such persons therein as 
they should judge fit for the education of youth* The university of St Andrews 
was the subject of the first experiment Having found many things to alter and 
redress, the commissioners prepared a scheme of reformation, which was ratified 
by parliament. This document, written in tlie Scottish tongue by George 
Budianan, is still preserved. The plan of improvement is skilfully delineated, 
and evidently pre-supposes that there was no want of learned men in the nation, 
but it was never carried into efiTect. 

With the regents Murray, Lennox, and Mar, Buchanan was cordially united ; 
but Morton in the end foifeited his good-will by the plans of self-aggrandize- 
ment which he so sedulously pursued ;* and it was principally by his advice and 
that of Sir Alexander Erskine that Morton was deposed, and the reins of go- 
vernment put into the king's hands, though he was yet only in his twelfth year. 
He was of course a member of the privy council cippointed for the young mon- 
arch, but seems to have been displaced on Morton's return to power ; and wo 
are uncertain if he ever again held any political ofiice. It is probably to this 
short period of political influence, that we are to ascribe the following anecdote 
of Buchanan, related by Dr Gilbert Stuart in his Observations concerning the 
Public Law and the Constitutional History of Scotland : — ** In feudal times," 
that writer observes, *' when the sovereign upon his advancement to the royalty 
was to swear fidelity to his subjects, and to pay homage to the laws, he delivered 
his naked sword into the hands of the high constable. * Use this in my defence,* 
said he, * while I support the interests of my people ; use it to my destruction 
when I forsake them.' In allusion to this form, Buchanan made a naked sword 
to be represented on the money coined in the minority of James VI., with these 
words. Pro me ; n mereor, in i7ie.»> 

A list of twenty-four Scotsmen has been preserved, whom, on the king's assum- 
ing the reins of government, Elizabeth thought it necessary to attach to her inter- 
est by pensions, and among these Buchanan stands at jClOO per year; no con- 
temptible sum in those days, and the same that was assigned to some of the first 
nobles of the land. There is no evidence that he ever received this gratuity, or 
that it was ofiered to him. Mackenzie, however, states it as a certainty, and 
adds, that tlie composition of his " De Jure Regni apud Scotos," was the grateful 
service he performed in return, — an assertion not likely, considering that the 
doctrines of this book were not very consonant to the views of tliat high minded 
princess. The *' De Jure " was composed principally with a view to instruct 
his royal pupil in what belonged to his ofiice. 

In 1576, he prepared his Baptistes, and dedicated it to the young king, with 
a freedom of sentiment bordering upon disrespect, which is to be regretted, be- 
cause if his lessons had been conveyed in a less dictatorial manner, there would 
have been more likelihood of their being attended with advantage. " This trifle may 
seem," -he says, 'f to have a more important reference to you, because it clearly 
discloses the punishment of tyrants, and the misery which awaits them even when 
their prosperity is at the highest. Such kno\\ledge I consider it not only expe* 

* Sir James Melville aasigns a different, and perhaps equally powerful, reason for Buchan- 
an's disagreement with Morton : ** He became the Earl of Morton's sreat enemy, for that a 
nag of his chanced to^be taken from his servant, during the civil troubies, and was bought by 
the Regent, who had no will to part inrith the said hone, because he was sure-footed and 
easy ; but because he would not part with him, from being the Regent's great friend, he bo- 
came his mortal enemy, and from that time forth spoke evil of him at all times and upon all 
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dienl but neoetsaiy that you should acquire, in order that you may early begin 
to hate what you ought always to shun ; and I wish this woik to remain as a 
witness to posterity, that if impelled by eril councillors^ or suffering the licen- 
tiousness of royalty to prOTail orer a rirtuous education, you should hereafter be 
guilty of any improper conduct, the fault may be imputed not to your preceptors, 
but to you who have not obeyed their salutary admonitions." Three yean after, 
in 1579, he published the aboTe-roentioned compendium of political Philosophy, 
the professed object of which is to delineate the rights of the Scottish crown. 
The origin of Uie work, which is sufficiently remote from that assigned by 
Mackenzie, is fully detailed in the dedication to the king, which is of so peculiar 
a character, that it would be unpardonable to pan it orer. " SeTeral years ago,** 
he begins, " when our aifairs were in a most turbulent condition, I composed a 
dialogue on the prerogatires of the Scottish crown, in which I endearoured to 
explain, from their rery cradle, if I may adopt that expression, the reciprocal 
rights and privileges of kings and their subjects. Although the work seemed 
to be of some immediate utility, by silencing certain indlriduals, who, with im- 
portunate clamours, raUier inYeighed against the existing state of things, Uian 
examined what was conformable to the standard of reason, yet in consequence of 
returning tranquillity, I willingly consecrated my arms to public concord. But 
baring lately met with this disputation among my papers, and supposed it to con- 
tain many precepts necessary for your tender age, ( especially as it is so conspi- 
cuously elerated in the scale of human affairs,) I have deemed its publication 
expedient, that it may at onoe testify my zeal for your serrice, and admonish you 
of your duty to the community. Many circumstances tend to conrince me, that 
my present exertions will not prove fhiitlees, especially your age yet uncompted 
by perrerse opinions, a disposition abore your years spontaneously urging you 
to every noble pursuit, a facility in obeying not only your preceptors, but all 
prudent moniton ; a judgment and dexterity in disquisition which prevents you 
from paying much regard to authority, unless it be confirmed by solid argument 
I likewise perceive that by a kind of natural instinct you so abhor flattery, the 
nurse of tyranny, and the most grievous pest of a legitimate monarchy, that you 
as heartily hate Uie courtly solecisms and barbarisms, as they are relished and 
affected by those who consider themselves as the arbiters of every elegance, and 
who, by way of seasoning their conversation, are perpetually sprinkling it with 
majesties, lordships, excellencies, and if possible with expressions still more putid. 
Although the bounty of nature, and the instruction of your governors, may at 
present secure you against this error, yet am I compelled to entertain some slight 
degree of suspicion, lest evil communication, the alluring nurse of the rices, 
should lend an unhappy impulse to your stQl tender mind, especially as I am not 
ignorant mth what fadlity the external senses yield to seduction. I have there* 
fore sent you this treatise, not only as a monitor, but even as an importunate, 
jnd sometimes impudent dun, who in this turn of life may convey you beyond 
the rocks of adulation, and may not merely offer you adrice, but confine you to 
the path whidi you have entered ; and if you should chance to deriate, may re- 
prehend you, and recall your steps. If you obey this monitor, you irill insure 
tranquillity to yourself and to your subjects, and will transmit a brilliant reputa- 
tion to the most remote posterity." The eagerness with which this work was 
sought after, by those of Buchanan's own principles on the Continent, is mani- 
fested by a letter from one of his correspondents. ** Your dialogue de Jure 
Regni," says this epistle, ** which you transmitted to me by Zolcher, the letter 
carrier of our friend Stmrmius, I have received — a present which would be ex- 
tremely agreeable to me, if the importunate entreaties of some persons did not 
prevent me from enjoying it ; for the momeot it was delivered into my hand, Dt 
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Wilfon requefted the loon of it — ^he yielded it to the importunity of the chan- 
cellor, from ^om tiie treaiurer procured a peruial of it, and haa not yet re- 
lumed it ; lo thaty to this day, it has never been in my custody." 

Amidst multiplied labours Buchanan vfas now borne down with the load of 
yean, a^^^Tated by the encroadunents of disease. His poetical studies seem 
now to have been entirely suspended, but his history of Scotland was unfinished, 
and was probably still receiving short additions or finishing touches. His life, 
too, at the request of his friends, he compiled when he had reached his 74th 
year, and his epistolary correspondence, which was at one time very extensiye, 
was still continued with some of the finends of his earlier days. He had been 
long in the habit of writing annuaUy, by some of the Bourdeaux merchanti, to 
his old friend and colleague Vinetus, and one of these letters, written in March 
1581, the year before his death, gives a not unpleasing picture of his state of 
feeling. ** Upon receiving accounts of you,'' he says, ^* by the merchants who 
return from your courts, I am fiUed with delight, and seem to enjoy a kind of 
second youth, for I am^there apprised, that some remnants of the Portuguese 
peregrinations still exist As I have now attained to tlie 75th year of my age, 
I sometimes call to remembrance through what toils and inquietudes 1 have sailed 
past all those objects which men commonly regard as pleasing, and have at 
length struck upon that rock beyond which, as the ninetieth Psalm very truly 
avers, nothing remains but labour and sorrow. The only consolation that now 
awaits me, is to pause with delight on the recollectioi» of ray coeval friends, of 
whom you are almost the only one who still survives. Although you are not, as 
I presume, inferior to me in years, you are yet capable of benefiting your coun- 
try by your exertion and counsel, and even of prolonging, by your learned com- 
positions, your life to a future age. But I have long bade adieu to letters. It 
is now the only object of my solicitude, that I may remove with as little noise as 
possible firom the society of my ill-assorted companions, that I who am already 
dead, may relinquish the fellowship of the living. In the meantime I transmit 
to you the youngest of my literary oflTspring, in order tliat when you discover it 
to be the drivelling child of age, you may be less anxious about its brothers. I 
understand that Henry Wardlaw, a young man of our nation, and the descendant 
of a good family, is prosecuting his studies in your seminary with no inconsider- 
able application. Although I am aware of your habitual politeness, and you are 
not ignorant that foreigners are peculiarly entitled to your attention, yet I am 
desirous he should find that our ancient familiarity recommends him to your fa^ 
vour/' Tbuanus, who had seen this epistle in tiie possession of the venerable 
old man to whom it was addressed, says it was written with a tremulous hand, 
but in a generous style. 

The last of Buchanans productions was his history of Scotland, which it is 
doubtful whether he lived to see ushered fairly into the world or not By tlie 
following letter to Mr Randolph, dated at Stirling in the month of August, 1 577, 
it would appear that this work was then in a state of great forwardness. ** Maia- 
ter, I half resavit diverse letters from you, and yit I hiuf ansourit to naine of 
thayme, of the quhylke albiet I haif mony excusis, as age, forgetfulness, besines, 
and desease, yit I wyl use nane as now except my sweimess and your gentilness, 
and geif ye thynk nane of theise sufficient, content you with ane confession of 
the fait w*out fear of punnition to follow on my onkindness. As for the pre- 
sent, I am occupiit in wryting of our historie, being assurit to content few and 
to displease mony tharfhrow. As to the end of it, yf ye gett it not or thys 
winter be passit, lippen not for it, nor nane other writyngs from me. The 
reft of my occupation is wyth the gout, quhylk haldis me busy bath day and 
nyt And quhair ye say ye haif not lang to lyif, I txiiist to God to go before 
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Yoa, albeit I be on fut and ye ryd the post [Randolph vna post master to the 
queen's grace of England] prayin you ah not to dispost my host at Newerk, 
Jone of Kilsterne. Th^'s I pray you, partly for his awyne sake, qtihame 1 
tho* ane gude fellow, and partly at request of syk as I dare not refuse, and 
thus I take my leif shortly at you now, and my lang leif quhen God pleasis, 
committing you to the protection of the Almyty." By this letter it is evident 
that he expected to publish his history immediately. A long delay, however, 
took place, for when, in September 1581, he was yisited by Andrew MelriUe, 
James Melville, and his cousin Thomas Buchanan, the work was only then print- 
ing. Of this visit, James Melville has left a most interesting account '' That 
September in tyme of vacans, my undo Mr Andro, Mr Thomas Buchanan, and 
I, heiring y Mr Geoi-ge Buchanan was weak, and his historie under ye press, 
past ower to Edinbro annes earand to visit him and sie ye wark. When we 
com to lus chalmer we &nd liim sitting in his charre teatchin^ his young man 
tliat servit him in his chalmer to spel a, b, ab, e, b, eb, &c. After salutation, 
Mr Andro says, * I sie. Sir, ye are not ydle.' ' Better,* ^uoih he, * than stelling 
sheep or sitting ydle, whilk is als ill.* Yrefter he shew ws the epistle dedicatorie 
to the king, the quhylk when Mr Andro had read, he told him that it was obscure 
in some places, and wanted certain wordis to perfyt the sentence. Sayes he, * I 
may do na mair for thinking on another matter.' * What is that,' says Mr Andro. 
* To die/ quoth he ; * but I leave tliat an mony ma things to you to help.' We 
went from him to the printer's wark hous, whom we fiind at the end of the 17 bulk 
of his duronicle, at a place qhuilk we thought verie lurd for the tyme, qhuilk 
might be an occasion of steying the hail wark, auent the buriid of Davie. 
Therefore steying the printer from proceeding, we cam to Mr George again, 
and iand him bed&st by [contrary to] his custome, and asking him whow he did, 
' Even going the way of weilfare,' sayes lie. Mr Thomas, his cousin, shaws him 
of the hardness of that part of his story, y* the king wald be offendit w* it, 
and it might stey all the wark. ' Tell me, man,' sayes he,- ' if I have told the 
truth.' * Yes,' says Mr Thomas, ' I think sa.' ' I will byd his feide and all 
his kin*s, then,' quoth he. * Pniy, pray to God for me, and let him direct all. 
Sa be the printing of his chronicle was endit that roaist learned, vryse, and 
Godlie man endit this mortal lyfll" 

The printing of the history must have gone on very slowly, for though it 
^•OB printed as above, up to the seventeenth book, it vma not finished till nearly 
a year after, the dedication to the king being dated August the twenty-ninth, 
1583, only thirty days before the death of the author, which happened on 
Friday the 28th of September following, when he had reached Uie age of 
seventy-six years and eigbt months. He died in mudi peace, expressing his 
full reliance on the blood of Christ. He was buried in the Greyfxiar's 
churdiyard, a great multitude attending his funeraL A throughstone, with an 
inscription, is said to have marked his grave ; but the inscription has long been 
invisible, and the existence of the stone itself appears to be more than doubtful 
An obelisk has, by the gratitude of posterity, been reared to his memory in his 
native village Killeam. His death, like that of all men who live out the full 
term of human life, exdted less emotion than might have been expected. 
Andrew Melville, who had oflen celebrated him while alive, discharged the last 
debt of lettered friendship in an elegant Latin poem; Joseph Scaliger also 
wrote an epitaph for him in terms of liberal and appropriate praise. 

Buchanan was never married, and left, of course, no children to perpetuate 
his memory ; and though he held latterly one of the great offices of state, and 
possessed oilier considerable sources of emolunyent, he acquired no great estates, 
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and Ills whole property at his death consisted of £100, orrears due upon his 
l>ension of Crossraguell. 

A story is told upon the authority of the Earl of Cromarty, who had it from 
Ills giand&ther, Lord Invertyle, that Buchanan, on his death-bed, findings tlie 
money he hod ahout him insufficient to defray the expenses of liis funeral, sent 
his serrant to diride it among the poor ; adding, that if the city, meaning its 
authorities, did not choose to bury him, they might let him lie where ho was, 
or throw his corpse where they pleased. This anecdote has been by some 
rejected as apocryphal; but there is no proof of its untruth, and it certainly 
does not stajtle us on account of any incongruity with Buchanan's character, 
which was severe, even to moroseness. He had passed through almost every 
Vicissitude of human life, and, stem and inflexible, perhaps he had less sympathy 
with human frailty than the weaknesses of most men require. He was subject 
to that irritability of feeling which frequently attends exalted genius, but mani- 
fested at all times a noble generosity of spirit, which made him be regarded by 
liis friends with a ivarmth of aifection which mere intellectual eminence, though 
it were that of an ardiangel, could never inspire. By the general voice of the 
dvilizcd world he held a pre-eminence in literature that seemed to render 
competition hopeless ; hut his estimate of his own attainments was consistent 
with the most perfect modesty, and no man was more ready to discover and 
acknowledge genuine merit in others His brilliant wit and unaflected humour 
rendered his society highly acceptable to persons of the most opposite tastes and 
dispositions. 

In 1584, only two years after the publication of the history, it was condemn- 
ed along with De Jure Regni by the parliament of Scotland, and every person 
possessed of copies commanded to surrender them within forty days in order tliat 
they might be purged of the offensive and extraordinary matters which they con- 
tained. 

We shall dose this sketch of Buchanan's life with the concluding reflections 
of his learned biographer Dr Irving. '' In his numerous ivritings," says the 
Doctor, ** he discovers a vigorous and mature combination of talents which have 
seldom been found united in equal perfection. According to the common opin- 
ion, intellectual superiority is almost invariably circumscribed by one of the two 
grand partitions which philosophers have delineated ; it is either founded on the 
predominanqr of those capabilities which constitute what is termed the imagina- 
tion, or of those which, in contradistinction, are denominated the understanding. 
These diflerent powers of exertion, though certainly not incompatible with each 
other, are but rarely found to coalesce in equal maturity. Buchanan has, how- 
ever, displayed them in the same high degree of perfection. To an imagina- 
tion excursive and brilliant he unites an undeviating rectitude of judgment. 
His learning was at once elegant, various, and profound. Tumebus, who was 
associated with him in the same college, and whose decisions ^vill not be rashly 
controverted, has characterized him as a man of consummate erudition. Most 
of the ancient writers had limited their aspiring hopes to one department of 
literature, and even to excel in one demand, the happy perseverance of a culti- 
vated genius. Plato despaired of securing a reputation by his poetry. The 
poetictd attempts of Cicero, though less contemptible perhaps than they are com- 
monly represented, would not have been sufficient to transmit an illustrious name 
to future ages. Buchanan has not only attained to excellence in each species 
of composition, but in each species has displayed a variety of excellence. In phi- 
losophical dialogue and historical narrative, in lyric and didactic poetry, in elegy, 
epigram, and satire, he has never been equalled in modem, and hardly s'^rpass- 
ed in ancient, times. A few Roman poets of the purest age have excelled him 
I. '6 a. 
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in their soTeial proTinoeB, but none of them has evinoed the same capability 
of univenal attainment. Horace and Liry ivrote in the language they had 
learned from their mothers^ but iti very acquisition was to Buchanan the result 
of much youthful labour. Yet he writes with the purity and elegance of an 
ancient Roman. Unfettered by the dassical restraints which shrivel the powers 
of an ordinary mind, he expatiates with all the characteristic energy of strong 
and original sentiment ; he produces new combinations of fancy, and invests 
them with language equally polished and appropriate. His diction uniformly 
displays a happy vein of elegant and masculine simplicity, and is distinguished 
by that propriety and perspicuity which Can only be attained by a man perfectly 
master of his ideas and of the huiguage in which he writes.^ The yariety of his 

I It is probable that nineteen out of every twenty of the readers of these pages, are already 
aware of the great merit of Buchanan's poetry-, without havinf overseen or read a single line 
of it, either in its original, or in a translated form. I shall endeavour to correct this, by sub- 
joining translations of three of his best small poems, executed by my esteemed friend, Mr Ro- 
bert Hogg of Edinburgh, whose accurate taste and deep poetical sensibility are conspicuous 
in two articles already contributed by him to this worlc^-Dii Blacklock and Michaxl Bruce. 
It will be observed, irom these compositions, which present the ideas and spirit of the original 
with wonderful fidelity, how different a poet Buchanan must have been ttom. the stin and 
conceited rhymesters of his own age and country. 

ON THE FIRST OF MAY. 

An hail to thee, thou First of May, 
Sacred to wonted sport and play. 
To wine, and jest, and dance and song, 
4nd mirth that ksts the whole day long . 

Hail ! of the seasons, honour bright. 
Annual return of sweet delicht | 
Flower of reviving summer s reign, 
That hastes to time's old ageagam 1 
When Spring's mild air, at Nature's birth, 
Firat breathed upon the new^orm'd earth ; 
Or when the iabled age of gold, 
Without fixed law, spontaneous roH'd ; 
Such zephyrs, in continual gales, 
Paas'd temperate along the vales, 
And softened and refreshed the soil. 
Not brolcen yet by human toil ; 
Such fruitful warmths perpetual rest 
On the fEur islands of the blest — 
Those plains where fell disease's moan. 
And finil old age are both unknown. 
Such winds with gentle whispers spread, 
Among the .dwellings of the dead. 
And shake the cypresses that grow 
Where Lethe murmurs soft and slow 
Perhaps when God at hist in ire ' 

Shall purify the world with fire. 
And to mankind restore again 
Times happy, void of sin and pain, 
The beings of this earth beneath 
Such pure etherial air shall breathe. 

Hall 1 gkiry of the fleeting year! 
Hail ! dav the fairest, happiest hero ! 
Memorial of the time gone by. 
And emblem of futurity 1 

ON NEJERA. 

My wreck of mind, and all my woes» 
And all my ills that day arose. 
When on the fidr Neiera's eyes, 

Idke Stan that shine 
At first, with hapless fond surprise, 

I gased with mine. 
When my glance met her searching glance, 
A ^venng o'er my bod|y burst. 
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poedcnl measures is immense, and to each species he imports its peculiar gtace 
and harmony. The style of his prose exhibits correspondent beauties ; nor is 
it chequered by phraseologies, unsuitable in that mode of composition. His dic- 
tion, whether in prose or Terse, is not a tiasue of centos ; he imitates the andenU 
as the ancients imitated each oUier. No letm poet of modem times has united 
tlie same originality and elegance ; no historian has so completely imbibed the 
genius of antiquity, without being betrayed into serrile and pedantic imitatioa 
Bui his works may legitimately daim a higher order of merit, they have added 
no inconsiderable influx to the general stream of human knowledge. The wit, 
the pungency, the rehemence of liis ocdesiastical satires, must have tended to 

As light leaves in the greennvoods danoo, 

When weitem breezes stir them first; 
My heart, Smth fjrom my breast to ^^o, 

And mix with hers, already wanting, 
Now beat, now trembled to and fro, 

With eager fondneas leaping, panting. 

Just as a boy, whose nourice woos him, 
Folding his young limbs in her bosom, 
Heeds not caresses from another, 
But turns his eyes still to his mother, 
When she may once reeard him watches, 
And forth his little fond arms stretdies : 
Just as a bird within the neat 

That cannot fly, yet constant trying, 
Its weak wings on its tender breast 

Beats with the vain desire of flying. 

Thou weary mind, thyself preparing 
To live at peace from all enananng, 
That thou mlght'st never mischief catch, 
Placed *st you, unhappy eyes, to watch. 
With vigilance that knew no rest, 
Bedde the gate-ways of the breast ; 
But you, induced by dalliance deep. 
Or guile, or overcome by sleep : 
Or else have of your own acoora 
Consented to betny your k>rd ; 
Both heart and soiu, then fled and left 
Me spiritless, of mind bereft. 

A MORNING HYMN TO CHRIST. 

Son of the highest Father thou. 

And equal of the Father too ; 

Pure heavenly light of light divine, 

Thy Father's might and powers are thine. 

Lo, while retire the shades of night, 
Aurora, with her purple light. 
Illumines earth, and sea, and sky. 
Disclosing what in dnrknem lie : 
But shades of ignorance impure 
My soul and all its powers obscure. 
And fearful ckmds of error blind 
And almost overwhelm my mind : 

Arise, O Sun 1 most pure, most briglitl 
The world irradiate with thy Ught ; 
Shine on my darkness, and dispel 
The mists of sin that round me dwell : 
Remove this fearful cold •, impart 
Unto the waste field of my heart. 
From thine own bmip a warning ray 
To purge eoch noxious damp away \ 
That so, by reason of thy love, 
Watered vrith moisture from above. 
The seed increase in grateful mould 
An hundred and an hundred fi>ld. 
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foment the genend flame of refonnatioii ; and his political ipeculations are evi- 
dently those of a man who had soared beyond the narrow limits of his age.*' 
All these remarks the reader Anil obsenre refer to the original Latin in which 
all the works of Buchanan, with the exception of the two which we have parti- 
cularizedy are written. The Dialogue has been frequently re-printed, and sere- 
ral times translated. Of the History, which was printed by Alexander Arbuth- 
not at Edinburgh, 1582, there have been published seventeen editions. It was 
translated into the Scottish language by John Reid, who, according to Calder- 
wood's MS., was servitor to Mr George Buchanan. A MS. of this unpublished 
venion is in the library of the university of Glasgow. Another unpublished ver- 
sion is in the British museum. In 1690, an English translation, with a portrait 
of the author, was printed in folia This version has gone through five or six 
editions, and is to be frequently met with. It is a clumsy performance, and 
gives some such idea of Budianan as a block from the quarry gives of tlie highly 
finished statue. A much better translation has recently appeared, firom the pen 
of James Aikman, Esq. It is an honour yet awaiting some future scholar, to give 
to his unlettered countrymen to feel somewhat ■ of the grace and strength that 
characterize the performances of George Buchanan. 

BURNET, GiLBsaT, bishop of Salisbury, and an historian of great eminence, 
was bom at Edinburgh on the 18th of September, 1643. His father was a 
younger brother of a family possessing considerable interest in the shire ^ of 
Aberdeen, and was bred to the law, which he followed with great suooess. 
He was eminent for his probity, and liis generosity was such that he never took 
a fee from the poor, nor from any clergyman, when he sued in the right of his 
church. In his morals he was strict, and his piety procured him the reproach 
of being a puritan ; yet he was episcopal in liis judgment, and adhered to the 
bishops and the rights of the crown with great constancy, and three several 
times he left the kingdom to avoid taking the covenant On one of these occa- 
sions, he was an exile for several years, and though his return was latterly 
connived at, he was not permitted to resume the practice of the law, but lived 
in retirement upon his estate in the country till the Restoration, when he was 
promoted to be a lord of session. The mother of our author was not less con- 
spicuous than his father, being a sister of Lord Warriston*8, and, like him, a 
great admirer of the presbyterian discipline. 

In consequence of his secliuion from business, Mr Burnet took the education 
of his son, in the early part of it, nhoUy upon himself, and he conducted it so 
successfully, that at the age of ten years, Gilbert was sufficiently acquainted 
with the Latin tongue, as to be entered a student in the college of Aberdeen, 
where he perfected himself in Greek, went through the common methods of the 
Aristotelian logic and philosophy, and took his degree of M. A. before he was 
fourteen. After this, much to the regret of his &ther, who had all along 
intended him for the church, he commenced the study of the law, both dvil 
and feudal, in which he made very considerable progress. In the course of a 
year, however, he altered his resolution, and, agreeably to the will of his father, 
devoted himself wholly to the study of divinity, in which, with inde&tigable 
diligence, studying commonly fourteen hours a day, he made a rapid progress, 
having gone through the Old and New Testaments, witli all the commentaries 
then in repute, as well as some of the most approved systems of school divinity, 
before he itbs eighteen years of age ; when having passed the usual routine 
of previous exercises, which at that time were nearly the same in the presby- 
terian and episcopalian churches, he was licensed as a probationer or preacher 
of the gospel. His fiither was about this time appointed a lord of session, and 
Ills oousin-german, Sir Alexander Burnet, gave him the presentation to an 
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excellent benefice, which lay in the very centre of all hia relations. He refused 
to accept of it, howerer, on account of his youth, notwithstanding^ the impor- 
tunities of all his friends, his father excepted, who left him entirely to liis 
own discretion. His &ther dying shortly after this, and one of his brothers 
(Robert) having become famous at the bar, his mother's relations eagerly desired 
him to return to his former studies, the law, in which they assured him of the 
most flattering encouragement ; but he was immoreably fixed in his purpose of 
deroting his life to the service of the chui*ch. In this resolution he was greatly 
confirmed by the Rev. Mr Nairn, who at that time filled the Abbey church of 
Edinburgh, and took a deep interest in him. Mr Nairn was reckoned one of 
the most eloquent of the Scottish preachers, and afterwards became well known in 
the west of Scotland, as one of ** Archbishop Leighton's ETangelists." He was 
remarkable in his discourses for accuracy of irt^yle, strength of reasoning, and 
lofty flights of imagination ; yet he always preached extempore, considering 
the task of writing Iiis discourses as a loss of time. Young Burnet was his 
great admirer, and learned from him to preach extemporaneously, which he did 
all his life with great ease, by allotting a part of every day to meditation on all 
sorts of subjects, speaking all his thoughts aloud, and studying to render his 
expressions fluent and conect To Mr Nairn, also, he was indebted for his 
acquaintance with various celebrated works, particularly Dr More's iixwlcs, the 
writings of Plato, and Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, by tlie principles of which 
he professed to be guided through life. In 1662 he became acquainted with 
bishop Leigfaton, who, conceiving a great affection for him, took a particular 
delight in overlooking his studies. Through this amiable divine, he became 
acquainted with the primitive writers, going through all the apologies of the 
fiUhers of the three first centuries, and Binnius' Collections of Councils, down 
to the second council of Nice. He had the good fortune, about this same time, 
to contract an intimacy with Mr Laurence Charteris, a man of great wortli and 
gravity, who was not only a solid divine, but an eminent master of history, both 
ancient and modem, well acquainted with geography, and a profound mathe- 
matician, and who also took a deep interest in finishing the education of liis 
young fHend, which had been so happily begun, and so successfully carried on. 

In 1663 Burnet made an excui'sion into England, taking Cambridge and 
Oxford in his iiiiy. At the first of these, he had the pleasure of being in- 
troduced to Drs Cud worth, Pearson, Burnet (author of the theory of the earth), 
and More. At the latter he met with great attention, particularly from Drs 
Fell and Pocock, on account of his ready knowledge of the fathers and ancient 
councils. Here he improved his mathematics by the instructions of Dr Wallis, 
who gave him a letter of introduction to that great philosopher and Christian, 
Mr Robert Boyle, at London. In London he was introduced to all the eminent 
divines of that period, -Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Patrick Lloyd, Whitdicot, and 
Wilkins, all of whose dicractors he lived to cUtiw in his history. Here also he 
luid the advantage of the conversation of Sir Robert Murray, who introduced 
him into the first circles of society, acting at the same tune the part of a faithful 
monitor, in pointing out to him those errors and indiscretions into which he 
was in danger of falling from his youth and inexperience. 

After spending six months in this agreeable manner, he returned to his 
native country, where he was again pressed to enter into orders, and to accept 
of a diarge in the west, which he could not be prevailed on to da Hearing of 
his great fame. Sir Robert Fletdier of Solton, who had been acquainted with, 
and had received many obligations from his father at Paris, sent for him at 
this time to his cotuitry seat, and after hearing hun preach, offered him that 
parish, the minister having just been nominated to one of the bishoprics. 
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Burnet would hare excused himself, as he intended tmvelling to the continent, 
and solicited the place for his friend Nairn; hut Sir Rohert would take no 
denial, being resolred to keep the place vacant till his return. 

In 1664, the subject of this memoir went orer to Holland, and after seeing 
what was most remarkable in the Seven ProTinces, fixed his residence at Amster- 
dam, where, under the care of a learned Rabbin, he perfected himself in the 
Hebrew language. He also became acquainted here with the leading men of 
many diflerent secta, among all of whom he declared he found so much real 
piety and virtue, that he became fixed in a strong principle of unirersal charity, 
and conceiTcd an iuTincible abhorrence of all seyerities on account of differences 
in the profession or forms of religion. From Holland, by the way of the 
Netherlands, he passed into France, where, at Paris, he had the pleasure of 
conversing frequently with Daill6 and Moms, the two protestant ministers of 
Charenton, the fomner renowned for his learning and judgment, the latter for 
shining abilities and unriTalled eloquence. His stay in Fiance was prolonged 
on account of the kindness with which he was treated by Lord Hollis, then 
ambassador at the French court Towards the end of the year, however, he 
returned to Scotland by the way of London, where, by tlie president. Sir Robert 
Murray, he was introduced as a member of the Royal Society. On airiving at 
Edinburgh he was waited upon by Sir Robert Fletdier, who carried him down 
to Salton, and presented him to the parish, which he declined taking absolutely, 
till he should have the joint request of all the parishioners. This he very soon 
obtained without one single exception, and was ordained a priest by the bishop 
of Edinburgh in the year 1665. At Salton he remained for five years, a bright 
example of what parish ministers ought to be. He preached twice every Sabbath, 
and once through the week. He catechized three times a week, so as to examine 
every parishioner, old and young, three times in the compass of the year. He went 
round his parish, from house to house, instructing, reproving, or comforting the 
inmates, as occasion required. The sick he visited often twice a day. The 
sacrament he dispensed four times a year, and he personally instructed all such 
as gave notice that they intended to receive it Of his stipend,' all that 
remained above his own necessary subsistence, he gave away in charity. On 
one occasion, a parishioner who had been in execution for debt, asked him for 
a little to help his present exigency ; he inquired how much it would take to 
set him up again in his business, and on being told, ordered his serrant to go 
and give him the money. ** Sir," said his servant, probably piqued at his 
generosity, '' it is all the money we have in the house. ^' ** It is well," was the 
reply ; ** go and pay it to the poor man. You do not know the pleasure there 
is in making a man glad." We need not wonder that such a man had the 
aflections of his whole parish, even of the presbyterians, though he was then the 
only minister in Scotland who made use of the prayers in the liturgy of the 
church of England. No worth and no diligence on the part of individuals, 
however, can atone for or moke up the defects of a wretohed system ; on the 
contrary, they often render these defects more apparent, and their consequences 
more pernicious. Few parishes in Scotland were filled in the manner that 
Salton was. Ignorant and pro&ne persons had almost every where, through 
political interest, thrust themselves into the cure of souls, whidi, of course, they 
totally neglected, to tlie great ofience of good men like Burnet, who drew up a 
memorial of the many abuses he observed among his brethren, which was highly 

1 As minister of Salton, Burnet received in stipend from the laird of Salton, in 1665, 
£907 10s. Scots [equal to £SS Ss. 6d. sterling,] tiweiber with 11 boUs, 8 pecks, 2 lippies, of 
wheat; 11 bolls, 8 peckB^ 8 Upjpies of bear ; and fe bolls, 1 firlot, 1 peck, 3 lippies meal^^— 
Receipt, MSS* Ad9* lAb* .~* "^ " " 
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resented by hii superiors. In conseqifence of Ms, lest his oonduci migfat be 
attributed to ambitious Tiews^ he sequestrated himself almost entirely from the 
public, and by hard study and too abstemious liying threw himself into a foTer, 
which had nearly proved fataL He was soon after interrupted in his pious 
labours, by being called upon, by the new administration that was appointed in 
1668, in which his friend Sir Robert Murray had a principal share, to give his 
adrice for remedying the public disorders, which had been occasioned by the 
overthrow of the presbyterian constitution, and, along with it, the civil rights of 
the people. At his suggestion, the expedient of an indulgence to the presby- 
terians, under certain limitations, was adopted in the year 1669, by ^^ch it 
was hoped they would by degrees be brought to submit to the new order of 
things. Ho was at the same time employed to assist Leighton, now made 
ardibishop of Glasgow, in bringing forward liis scheme for an accommodation 
between the conflicting churches. In the course of his joumeyings to the west, 
he was introduced to Anne, duchess of Hamilton, a very excellent woman, with 
a strong bias towards the presbyterians, which enabled her to influence in some 
degree the leaders of that body, and rendered her somewhat of a public cha- 
racter. At her house, the managers of the college of Glasgow had occasion to 
meet with the minister of Salton, and, the divinity chair being there vacant, 
he was unanimously elected to fill it All this was unknown to Burnet till it 
was over, and he was again thrown into much difficulty, his friends insisting upon 
him to accept the invitation, and his parishioners that he should refuse it 
Leighton, however, laid his commands upon him, which he considered as law, 
and he therefore removed to Glasgow in the year 1669. 

Owing to the deplorable.state of the church and nation, he encountered much 
trouble and many inconveniences in his new situation. His principal care, how- 
ever, was to improve his pupils, to whom he seems to have devoted almost his 
whole time and attention. On the Mondays he made each of the students in his 
turn explain a head of divinity in Latin — ^propound a thesis from it, which he was 
to defend against his fellow-students, the professor concluding the exercise by 
deciding the point in a latin oration. On Tuesdays, he prelected in Latin, 
purposing in eight years to embrace a complete system of divinity. On Wed- 
nesdays, he gave a lecture of an hour upon the gospel of Matthew. On Thursdays 
the exercise was alternate ; one Hiuriday he expounded a Hebrew psalm, com- 
paring it with the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the English vefsion ; on the 
other, he explained some portion of the ritual and constitution of the primitive 
church. On Fridays he made each of his pupils, in course, preach a short 
sermon upon a text assigned, upon which he gave his own remarks in conclusion. 
This was the labour of the mornings. In the evenings, after prayers, he every 
day read them a portion of the Scriptures, on which he made a short discourse, 
after which he examined into the progress of their several studies, exhorting, 
encouraging, and directing them, as he found necessary. In order to keep up 
all these exercises, he was under the necessity of rising every morning at four 
o'clock, and it was ten before his preparations were completed for the labours of 
the day. During his vacations, he made frequent visits to Hamilton, where he 
was engaged by the duchess to examine and put in order the papers of her 
fitther and uncle, which led him to compile the memoirs of the Dukes of Ham- 
ilton. The duke of Lauderdale, hearing he was employed upon this work, 
wrote for him to come up to London, promising him such information concern- 
ing the transactions of these times as he could furnish. He went to London, 
accordingly, and wiw received by Lauderdale with much kindness. But the 
impious manners of this nobleman were not agreeable to him, and he made no 
use of the confidence reposed in him, except to reconcile his grace to the duke 
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of Hamilton^ who had assig'nations giren him on the revenueB of the crown, in 
gatig&ction of some old claims for which vouchers had been found by Burnet 
among the papers intrusted to his care, and in return the Duke of Hamilton 
engaged to concur wilh the measures of the court in the ensuing parliament 

Four of the Scottish bishoprics were at this time vacant, of which Burnet was 
offered his choice ; but he foresaw tliat they would entangle him in difficulties, 
with little prospect of liis being able to effect any thing good ; so he utterly 
refused to accept any of them. In 1(572, he prevented a breach between 
lAuderdale and the Duke of Hamilton, for which his country certainly owed 
him little thanks. About this time he published his Vindication of the author- ' 
ity, constitution, and laws of tlie church and state of Scotland, wherein he 
strenuously maintained the cause of Episcopacy, and the illegality of resistance 
merely on account of religion. This was by the court reckoned a most accep- 
table service. He vma again courted to accept of a bishopric, with the pro- 
mise of the first archbishopric that should become vacant ; but he still persisted 
in refusing. In 1673, he went again to Ijondon, in order to obtain a license 
for publishing his Memoirs of the duke of Hamilton. He also entertained a 
resolution to have nothing further to do with the af&irs of state, being satisfied 
that popery was now the prevailing interest at court, and that the sacramental 
test by which York, Glifibrd, and other papists had been excluded, m-as a mere 
artifice of Charles to obtain money to prosecute the Dutch war. On this oc- 
casion, he used much freedom both with the duke and duchess of Lauderdale ; 
pointing out to them in strong terms, the errors they had fallen into, and ilie 
fiital effects that would accrue to themselves and to the whole nation, lliis, with 
his known intimacy with duke Hamilton, who was at the time a kind of fee- 
ble oppositionist, brought him into high credit, as possessed of great influence in 
Scotland, in consequence of which he was frequently consulted both by the King 
and the duke of York, to the latter of whom he introduced Dr Stillingfleet, and 
proposed a conference, in presence of his Royal Highness, with some of the 
Catholic priests, on the chief points of controversy between the RomanistB and the 
Protestants, which must have been highly offensive to that bigoted prince. 
With the king he made no other use of the freedom allowed him tlian to at- 
tempt awakening Iiim out of that lethargy of indolence and vice, in which ho 
seemed to be wholly entranced, and to revive in him some sense of religion, an 
aim in which his self-love must have been very strong if he had any hopes of 
succeeding. The king made him a compliment, however, by naming him one 
of his chaplains. Having obtained a license for his Memoin of the dukes of 
Hamilton, which was delayed that the king and some of his ministers might have 
the pleasure of reading them in MS. ; he returned to Scotland, and finding the 
animosity between the dukes of Lauderdale and Hamilton no longer repressible, 
he retired to his station at Glasgow. The favour shown him at London awak- 
ened the jealousy and exposed him to the rage of a numerous daBs of courtiers. 
The schemes of the court having been in some instances th^varted by the parlia^' 
ment, Lauderdale threw the whole blame upon Burnet, whom he represented 
as the underhand instrument of all the opposition he had met with. This ac- 
cusation drew him again to court in 1674. llie king received him coldly, and 
ordered his name to be struck off the list of chaplains. Yet, at the en- 
treaty of the duke of York, his majesty admitted him to an audience, to say 
wliat he could in his own defence, which having heard, he seemed satisfied, and 
ordered him home to Glasgow. From this the duke of York dissuaded him 
till his peace should be entirely made ; otherwise, he assured him he could be 
thrown into prison, where he might be detained as long as the present party 
was in power. His Royal Highness at the same time exerted himself to have 
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hiin reconciled vfith Lsiuderdale, but without efTect. Dr Burnet liad now no 
alternative but to resign his professorial chair, and seek a settlement in Eng- 
land, or by going back to Scotland, put himself in the power of his enemies. 
He did not long hesitate, and would haye found at once a quiet settlement in 
London, had not the electors of the church he had in yiew been deterred from 
choosing him by a sharp message from the king. This, though at the time it had 
the aspect of a misfortune, he eyer after spoke of as one of the happiest inci- 
dents of his life ; as it at once set him free from the entanglements of a cor- 
rupt court, whose services he had been so fiir engaged in, that, without some 
such accident, he might never have escaped from them. 

He had now an offer of the living of St Giles, Cripplegate, from the Dean 
and diapter of St Pauls. As he, however, had learned, that it was originally 
their intention to bestow the living upon Dr Fuller, afterwards bishop of Glou- 
cester, he thanked them for the offer, but decUred himself not at liberty to ac- 
cept it Through the recommendation of Lord Hollis, he was next year ap< 
pointed preacher to a Cliapel by Sir Harbottle Griraston, master of the 
rolls, though the court sent iint a bishop and afterward secretary Williamson to 
inform Harbottle that he was a preacher highly unacceptable to the king. In 
this chapel he remained nine years, during which time he was elected a lecturer 
at St Clements, and was one of the most admired preachers in toivn. In 1676, 
he printed an account of a conference which himself and Dr Stillingfleet held 
with Coleman and the principal of the Romish priests; and in 1679, appeared 
the first volume of his history of the Reformation, which procured him a vote 
of thanks from both houses of parliament, with a request that he would prose- 
cute the work to its completion, without loss of time. Two years afler this, he 
published the second volume, which met with the same general approbation bb 
the first Having at this time no parochial cure, Dr Burnet ivas not in the 
practice of visiting the sick, as a part of his regular calling ; but he was ahvays 
ready to attend those who requested his visits. Among these happened to be a 
lady, who had been criminally connected with John Wilmot earl of Rochester, 
and the manner in which the Dr conducted himself towards her, excited a strong 
desire in his lordship to see and converse with him. lliis led to a weekly 
meeting of Dr Burnet and Lord Rochester for a whole winter, which ended first 
in the conviction, and latterly it is to be hoped the conversion of that singular 
libertine. An account of the whole afiair was published by Dr Burnet in 16 81, 
which, Dx- Johnson says, ^' the critic ought to read for its elegance, the pliiloso- 
pher for its arguments, and the saint for its piety." During the time of the 
inquiry into the popish plot, Chailes seems to have been softened down consid- 
erably, and often sent for Dr Burnet, and consulted with him on the state of 
the nation. His Majesty made also another attempt to bring him over, by of- 
fering him the bishopric of Chichester, at that time vacant, provided he would 
come entirely int<^ his interests ; Burnet with an honesty, that we fear, is but 
too seldom practised, told the king, he knew the oaths that in such a case he 
must take : these he would observe religiously, but must be excused from giving 
any other engagements. He of course was not installed in the bishopric ; but 
he embraced the opportunity of writing a letter to the king, which does him 
more real honour Uian if he had held in his single person, all the bishoprics 
in England. This letter, so full, so free, so faitliful, and so affectionate, we 
regret that our limits forbid us to insert We must also leave it to general his- 
tory, to detail the endeavours he made to save the lives of Staley and the Lord 
Stafibrd, on occasion of the popish plot By his conduct with regard to the 
exdusiou of the Duke of York, and the scheme of a Prince Regent in lieu 
of that exclusion, he lost the favour of both parties, perhaps not undo* 
I. 3 1 
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anredly. Yet, in 1683, when the administration was wholly in &rour of the 
Duke of York, a promise was obtained ihmi the king to bestow upon him the 
mastership of the Temple^ which was likely to be immediately racant ; upon 
which he was again sent for by the king, and trtoted with extraordinary kind* 
ness. Burnet himself, howeTer, waved the promise that had been made him, 
when he found that he was expected in return for the phioe, to break up corres- 
pondence nidi all those who had been his best friendsb He felt himself at this 
time upon such dangerous ground, that he was afraid of all communication with 
either of the parties that at this time were agitating the public mind ; and as 
an excuse for privacy, built a laboratory, and for a whole year amused himself 
with performing experiments in chemistry. He was at this time offered a living 
of three hundred pounds a year by the earl of Essex, upon condition tliat he 
would continue to reside in London. In case of having the cure of souls, how- 
ever, Burnet thought residence an indispensable obligation, and the benefice 
was given to another. In 1683, he nairowly escaped being brought by his 
friends into trouble by the Ryehouse plot ; and by his conducting the trial and 
attending on Lord William Russel in prison and on the scaffold, and particuLir- 
ly by defending his memory before the council, he incurred the odium of the 
court, which, from a certain knowledge of his integrity, could not fail at this 
time to be greatly afraid of him. In the course of this year, probably to be 
out of the way of his enemies, he went over to Paris, where he was treated with 
great deference, by tlie express orders of Louis XIV. Here, his friends, apprehen- 
sive of danger to him at home, wished him to remain ; but as no consideration 
could induce him to be long absent from his charge, he of course returned in a 
short time. That same year, however, he was disdiarged from his lecture at 
St Clements, by a mandate from the king, and in Mardi 1684, he was forbid 
preaching any more in the chapel at the rolls. Being thus happily disengaged 
from all his employments, at the death of Charles IL upon the accession of 
James VII. he requested, and obtained leave to quit the kingdom, and went to 
Paris, where he lived in great retirement, to avoid being involved in tlie con- 
spiracies which the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Argyle were then forming 
against the government. AYhen that business ^vas at an end, he in company with 
an ofiicer, a protestant in the French service, made the tour of Italy, and in 
1684, came to Utrecht, where he found letters from some of tlie principal min- 
isters of state at the Hague, requesting him to wait upon the prince and prin- 
cess of Orange. As the Revolution in England was already in contemplation, 
Dr Burnet met from these personages a most gracious reception, and was soon 
admitted to an entire conMenoe. When Dyckvelt was sent over ambassador to 
England, with a view particularly to sound the inclinations of the people, his 
secret instructions were drawn up by Dr Burnet, of which the rough draught in 
his own hand writing is still preserved. James, in the meajitime, was highly 
incensed against him for the reflections he had made on the richness of tlie 
catliolic countries, through which he had passed, in an account of his travels re- 
cently published, which it was supposed had liad a sensible effect upon the peo- 
ple of England. His majesty accordingly \iTote two severe letters against him to 
the princess of Orange, and forbade his envoy at the Hague to transact any busi- 
ness with Urnt court till Dr Burnet was forbidden to appear there. Tliis to hu- 
mour James was done ; but Hallewyn Fogel and the rest of tlie Dutdi ministers 
consulted with him privately every day. A prosecution for treason wms now 
commenced against Dr Burnet in Scotland ; but before this could be notified to 
the States, he had been naturalized witli a view to his marriage with a Dutch 
lady ; and in a letter in answer to the charges preferred against liim, directed 
to the earl of Middleton, he stated that being now naturalized in Holland, his 
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allegiance, during his stay there, was transferred from his majesty to the States. 
This expression was at once laid hold of, and dropping the! former prusecutionj 
they proceeded against him for these words, as gi^ty of high treason, and pas- 
sed against him a sentence of outlawry. It was then demanded of the States 
to delirer him up, or to banish him ; but as he had been naturalised, the States 
refused to proceed against him, unless he were legally convicted of some crime ; 
which, if his majesty found himself capable of doing, they would punish him 
according to their law. To noirate the important part he performed in tlie 
revolution, would be to^wrlte 'the history of that great event By the prince 
of Orange as well as by the friends of liberty in England, be was treated with 
unreserved confidence. He hod a, principal hand in drawing up the princess de- 
clarations, as well .as the other public papers written at the time to justify the 
undertaking. But for a particular account of these we must refer our readers 
to the history of England. At the Revolution, Dr Crew, bishop of Duriiom, 
having been on the high commission created by king James, offered to re- 
sign his bishopric to Dr Burnet, trusting to his generosity for one thousand a 
year for life out of the episcopal revenue ; and sent the earl of Montague to the 
prince of Orange with the proposal ; but when mentioned to Burnet he refused 
absolutely to have any thing to do with it on these terms, as he considered them 
highly criminal. He was shortly after promoted to the see of Salisbury. At 
the dose of the Session of parliament 1689, Dr Burnet went down to his dio- 
cese, when he entered upon the duties of his episcopal ofHce ^vith that conscien- 
tioua ardour which distinguished his character. His first pastoral letter, how- 
ever, in which, to save betraying the discrepancies of his polit&cal creed, he found- 
ed king William's right to the throne upon conquest, gave so much oflence to 
both houses of parliament, that they ordered it to be burnt by the liands of the 
hangman. He maintained, nevertheless, unshaken credit with king William 
and queen Mary to the end of their days ; and employed that credit in the 
most praise-worthy manner. He was by the king, in preference to all his min- 
isters, appointed to name the princess Sophia, Electress o£ Brunswick, next in 
succession to the princess of Denmark, and her issue, in the famous bill for de- 
claring the ri|^ and liberties of the subject, and settling the succession to the 
crown ; and when that succession was explicitly established in 1701, he had 
the honour of being chairman of the committee to whidi the bill was referred. 
He had also the pleasure in 1690, of being a successful advocate for Lord 
Clarendon, who had engaged in a plot Against the king, and been one of the 
Dr's bitterest enemies, at the time when popery and arbitrary power were in 
favour. 

During the life of Mary, Dr Burnet being generally one of her advisers, 
the aflbirs of the diurch pasnd wholly through Ids bands. After her death, in 
1694, a commission was granted for that purpose to the two ardibishops and £Dur 
prelates, of whom Dr Burnet was one. A commission of the same kind was 
granted in 1700, and the Doctor still continued a member. In 1698, he was 
appointed preceptor to the Diike of Gloucester, and, on that occasion, insisted 
on glTing up his bishopric; King William, however, would not allow him to do 
BO ; but, in order to soothe him, made amingements that he might be at hand, 
and still hare it in his power to pay considerable attention to Ids diocese. In 
this high trust the bishop conducted himself ao as to have the entire approbation 
of the princess of Denmark, idio ever after retained a peculiar affection for him, 
of wHidi he had many sensible tokens after she came to the throne ; though in 
her last yean he was in direct and open opposition to her measures In the 
year 1699, he published his celebrated exposition of the Thirty-nine Artides, 
and a short time before his deaA, a third volume of his History of the Refonna> 
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don. In the montli of March, 1715, he was attacked witli a pleuritic ferer, 
wliich carried hun off, being in the seveuty-^econd year of his age. He was 
married first to the Lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter to the Earl of Cassiliis, 
celebrated for her beauty and her wit Secondly, to Mrs Mary Scott, a Dutch 
lady of noble extraction and large fortune, by whom he had three sons. 
Thii*dly, to Mrs Berkeley, a ^vidow lady of singular talents and uncommon piety, 
by whom he had no issue. From the brief sketch which we hare given of tlie 
principal eyents of his life, it is evident that Dr Burnet possessed a vigorous un- 
derstanding, and was a man of great piety, and unwearied perseverance. £ai*Iy 
prepossessions, however, which, vigorous as his understanding was, he evidently 
could not overcome, made him the dupe of a system antiscriptural and supersti- 
tious — a system which whatever it may seem to promise in theory, has in prac- 
tice been found cumbersome and inefficient— a system which, while it provides 
for the pampering of a few of the privileged orders of the clergy, leaves all tlie 
rest, together with the great body of the people, to pine and peridi in want, con- 
tempt, and ignorance. What man as a bishop could do, Dr Burnet, while bishop 
of Salisbury, appears to have done ; but he was hampered on all hands by insur- 
mountable abuses originally inherent, or growing naturally out of the legalised 
order of things. His consistorial court he found to have become a grievance 
both to clergy and laity, and he attended for years in person to correct it 
But the true foundation of complaint he found to be the dilatory course of pro- 
ceedings, and the exorbitant fees, whidi he had no autliority to connect He 
could not even discharge poor suitors who were oppressed with vexatious prose- 
cutions, otherwise than by paying their fees out of his own pocket, which he fre- 
quently did, and this was all the reform he was able to accomplish. In admit- 
ting to orders, he met with so much ignorance and thoughtless levity, that for the 
benefit of the church he formed a nursery at Salisbury, under his own eye, for 
students of divinity, to the number of ten, to each of whom he allowed a sum of 
money out of his own income for his subsistence, and in this way he reared up 
several young men who became eminent in the church ; but this was soon disco- 
vered to be a designed affront put upon the method of education followed at Ox- 
ford, and he was compelled to give it up. Pluralities he exclaimed against as 
sacrilegious robbery, and in his first visitation at Salisbury quoted St Bernard, 
who, being consulted by a priest, whether he might not accept of two benefices, 
replied, * And how will you be able to serve them.' *■ I intend,* said tlie priest, 
' to officiate in one of them by deputy.* * Will your deputy be damned for you 
too,' said the saint ; * believe me, you may serve your cure by proxy, but you 
must be damned in person.' This quotation so aflected one of his hearers, Mr 
Kilsey, that he resigned the rectory of Bemerton, worth two hundred pounds a 
year, which he held along with one of still greater value. The bishop was, at 
the same time, from the poverty of the living, frequently under the necessity of 
joining two of them together to have them served at aU, and sometimes he found 
it necessary to help the incumbent out of his own podket into the bai^ain. 
These, with other evils, it must be admitted, the Doctor lost no opportunity to 
attempt having redressed, but alas ! they were and are inherent in the system, 
without a reform in which, they admit of no cure. He travelled over his diocese 
which he found " ignorant to scandal," catechising and confirming with the zeal 
of an apostle ; and when he attended his duty in parliament, he preached in 
some of the London churches every Sabbath mwning, and in the evening lec- 
tui^ in his own house, where a number of persons of distinction attended. So 
much conscientious diligence, confined to a legitimate locality, could scarcely 
have failed to produce a rich harvest of gospel fruits. Scattered as it was over 
such a wide surface, there is reason to fear that it was in a great measure unpro- 
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fitable. While Dr Burnet was a diligent instructor from the pulpit, he was not 
less so from the press, having published in his life-time fiily-eight single sermons, 
thirteen treatises or tracts on divinity, seventeen upon popery, twenty-six politi- 
cal and miscellaneous, and twenty-four historical and biographical, to which we 
may add the History of his Own Time, published since his dentli. Some of these, 
particularly the Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, the History of the llefor- 
mation, and of his own times, still are, and must long continue to be, especially 
the latter, standard works. The History of his Own Time, it has been happily 
observed, has received the best testimony to its worth from its having given equni 
offence to the bigoted and interested of all parties. Take him all in all, per- 
haps no juster eulogium has been passed upon him than that of Wodrow, who, 
speaking of him as one of Leighton's preachers, calls him ** Mr Gilbert Burnet, 
well known to the world since, first professor of Divinity at Glasgow, and after 
that persecuted, for his appearing against popery, and for the cause of liberty, 
and since the Revolution the learned and moderate bishop of Sarum, one of the 
great eye-sores of the liigh-fliers and tories of England, and a very great orna- 
ment to his native country." 

BURNET, Jambs, better known by his judicial designation of Lord Mon- 
boddo, was bom at Monboddo, in Kincardineshire, in the year 1714. He was 
eldest surviving son of James Burnet, by Elizabeth Forbes, only sifter to Sir 
Arthur Forbes of Craigievar, Baronet For what reason is not known, but, in- 
stead of being sent to a public school, he was educated at home, under the care 
of Dr Francis Skene, afterwards professor of philosophy at the Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. This gentleman discharged his duty to his pupil >vith the ut- 
most faitlifulness, and succeeded in inspiring him with a taste for ancient litera- 
ture. He iras tlie first that introduced him to an acquaintance ^vith the philosophy 
of the ancients, of which Mr Burnet became so enthusiastic an admirer. Dr 
Skene, being promoted to a professorship, was the more immediate cause of his 
pupil accompanying him to Aberdeen, and of his being educated at the Maris- 
chal College in that city. It is probable that he lodged with his preceptor, who 
of course would direct and superintend his studies. Dr Skene was a professor in 
that seminary for the long period of forty-one years, and was universally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most diligent and laborious teachers that ever held 
the honourable ofiice. 

What contributed, in a great degree, to fix Mr Burnetts attention upon the 
literature and philosophy of the Greeks, was not only the instructions he had re- 
ceived at home from his tutor, but that, when he entered the university. Principal 
Black^vell had for several years been professor of Greek. This person was the 
great means of reviving the study of this noble language in the north of Scot- 
land ; and one of his greatest admirers, and zealous imitators in the prosecution 
of Grecian learning, was Mr Burnet Esteeming the philosophical works trans- 
mitted to us by the Romans as only copies, or borrowed from the Greeks, he 
determined to have recourse to the fountain head. Burnet was naturally a man of 
very keen passions, of an independent tone of thinking, and whatever opinion 
he once espoused, he was neither ashamed nor afraid to avow it openly. He 
dreaded no consequences, neither did he regard the opinions of others. If he 
had the authority of Plato or Aristotle, he was quite satisfied, and, how para- 
doxical soever the sentiment might be, or contrary to what was popular or gener- 
ally received, he did not in Uie least regard. Revolutions of various kinds were 
oeginning to be introduced into the schools ; but these he either neglected or 
despised. The Newtonian philosophy in particular had begun to attract atten- 
tion, and public lecturers upon its leading doctrines had been es'tablished in 
almost all the British universities ; but their very novelty was a sufficient reason 
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for his neglecting them. The la^i-s by whidi the material world is regulated^ 
were considered by him as of vastly inferior importance to what regarded mind, 
and its diyenified operations. To the contemplation of the latter, therefore, his 
chief study was directed. 

Haying been early designed for the Scottish bar, he wisely resolved to lay a 
good foundation, and to suffer nothing to interfere mth what was now to be the 
main business of his life. To obtain eminence in the profession of the law, de- 
pends less upon contingencieSy than in any of the other learned professions. 
Wealth, splendid connections, and circumstances merely casual, have brought for- 
ward many physicians and divines, who had nothing else to recommend them. 
But though these may be excellent subsidiaries, they are not sufficient of them- 
selves to constitute a distinguished lawyer. Besides good natural abilities, the 
most severe applicationi and uncommon diligence in the acquisition of extensive 
legal knowledge, are absolutely necessary. At every step tlie neophyte is obliged 
to make trial of his strength with his opponents, and as the public are seldom 
in a mistake for any length of time, where their interests are materially con- 
cerned, his station is very soon fixed. The intimale connection that subsists 
between the civil or Roman law, and the law of Scotland, is well known. The 
one is founded upon the other. According to the custom of Scotland at that 
time, Burnet repaired to Holland, where tlie best masters in tliis study were 
then settled. At the university of Groningen be remained for three years, 
assiduously attending the lectures on the civil law. He then returned to his 
native country so perfectly accomplished as a civilian, that, during the course of 
a long life, his opinions on difficult points of this law were highly respected. 

He happened to arrive in Edinburgh from Holland on the night of Porteous* 
mob. His lodgings were in the Lawnmarket, in the vicinity of the Tolbooth, 
and hearing a great noise in the street, from a motive of curiosity he sallied 
forth to witness the scene. Some person, however, had recognised him, and 
it was currently reported that he was one of the ringleaders. He was 
likely to have been put to some trouble on this account, had he not been able 
to prove that he had just arrived from abroad, and therefore could know no- 
tliing of what was in agitation. He was wont to relate with great spirit the 
circumstances that attended this singular transaction. 

In 1737, he became a member of the Faculty of Advocates, and in process 
of time came into considerable practice. His diief patrons in early life, were 
lord justice derk Milton, lord president Fori>e8, and Erskine lord Tinwald, 
or Alva. The last had been a professor in the university of Edinburgh, and 
being an excellent Greek scholar, knew how to estimate his talents. 

During the rebellion of 1745, Burnet went to London, and prudently de- 
clining to take any part in the politics of that troublous period, he spent the 
time diiefly in the company and conversation of his literary friends. Among 
these were Thomson the poet, lord Littleton, and Dr Armstrong. Wben peace 
was restored, he returned to Scotland. About 1760, he married a beautiful 
and accomplished lady, Miss Farquhanon, a relation of Marischal Keith, by 
whom he had a son and two daughters. What first brought him into very pro- 
minent notice, was the share he had in conducting the celebrated Douglas' 
cause. No question ever came before a coui't of law, which interested the pub- 
lic to a greater degree. In ScoUand it became in a manner a national question, 
for the whole country was divided, and ranged on one side or the other. Mr 
Burnet waa counsel lor Mr Douglas, and went thrice to France to assist in lead- 
ing the proof taken there. This he was well qualified to do, for, during his 
studies in Holland, he had acquired the practice of speaking the French lan- 
guage with great facility. Such interest iQd this cause excite, that the pleadings 
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before the court of seision lasted thirty-one days, and the most eminent lawyers 
were en^og^ed. It is a curious historical &ct, that almost all the lawyers on l^th 
sides were afterwards raised to the bench. Mr Burnet was, in 1764, made 
sheriff of his natire county, and on the IStfa February, 1767, through the inte- 
rest of the Duke of Queensberry, lord justice general, he succeeded Lord Mil- 
ton as a lord of session, under Uie title of Lord Monboddo. It is said that he 
refused a justiciary gown, being unwilling that his studies should be interrupted, 
during the racation, by any additional engagements. 

The first work which he published was on the Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage. The first volume appeared in 1771, the second in 1773, and the third 
in 1776. This treatise attracted a great deal of attention on account of the 
singularity of some of the doctrines which it advanced. In the first part, ho 
gives a very learned, elaborate, and abstruse account of the origin of ideas, ac- 
cording to the metaphysics of Plato and the commentators on Aristotle, philoso- 
phers to whoso writings and theories he was devotedly attached. He then treats 
of the origin of human society and of language, whidi he considers as a human 
invention, mthout paying the least regard to the scriptural accounts. He repre- 
sents men as liaving originally been, and continued for many ages to be, no 
better than'beasts, and indeed in many respects worse ; as destitute of speech, 
of reason, of conscience, of social affection, and of every thing that can confer 
dignity upon a creature, and possessed of nothing but external sense and 
memory, and a capacity of improvement. The system is not a new one, being 
borrowed from Lucretius, of whose account of it, Horace gives an exact abridg- 
ment in these lines : — *' Cum prorepserunt prlmis animalia terris, mutum et 
turpe pecus,'^ &c. which Lord Monboddo takes for his motto, and whicli, he said, 
comprehended in miniature the whole history of man. In regard to facts that 
make for his system he is amazingly credulous, but blind and sceptical in regard 
to evei7 thing of an opposite tendency. He asserts with the utmost gravity and 
confidence, that the oran-outangs are of the human species — that in Uie 
bay of Bengal, there exists a nation of human creatures with tails, discovered 
one hundred and thirty years before by a Swedish skipper — ^that the beavers 
and seopcats are social and political animals, though man, by nature, is neither 
social nor political, nor even rational — ^reason, reflection, a sense of right and 
ivrong, society, policy, and even thought, being, in the human species, as much 
the elfects of art, contrivance, and long experience, as writing, ship-building, or 
any other manufacture. Notwithstanding that the work contains tliese and many 
other strange and whimsical opinions, yet it discovers great acuteness of remark. 

His greatest work, wliicli he called '^ Ancient Metaphysics," consists of three 
volumes 4ta, the last of which was published only a few weeks before the 
author's deatli. It may bo considered as an exposition and defence of the Gre- 
cian philosophy in opposition to tlie philosophical system of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and the scepticism of modern metaphysicians, particularly Mr David Hume. 
His opinions upon many points coincide with those of l^Ir Harris, the author of 
Hermes, who was his intimate friend, and of whom he was a great admirer. He 
never seems to have understood, nor to have entered into the spirit of the New- 
tonian philosophy; and, as to Mr Hume, he, without any disguise, accuses him 
of atheism, and reprobates in tlie most severe terms some of liis opinions. 

In domestic circumstances Monboddo was particularly unfortunate. His wife, 
a very beautiful woman, died in child-bed. His son, a promising boy, in whose 
education he took great delight, was likewise snatched from his affections by a 
premature death ; and his second daughter, in personal loveliness one of the first 
women of the age, was cut off by consumption, when only twenty-five years old. 
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Bams, in an addre« to Edinburgh, thus celebrates tlie beauty and exoeUenco cf 
Miss Burnet: — 

*' Thy daughters bright thy ivalks adorn, 
Gay as the gilded summer sky. 
Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn, 
Dear as the raptured thrill of joy 1 

Fair Burnet strikes the adoring eye, 

Heayen's beauties on my fancy shine ; 
I see the Sire of love on high, 

And own his work indeed divine.** 

Ills eldest daughter xvaa married to Kirkpatrick Williamson, Esq. Lite keeper of 
the outer house rolls, who had been clerk to his lordship, and ^vas eminent as «i 
Greek scholar. 

About 1780, he first began to make an annual journey to London, which 
he continued for a good many years, indeed, till he wus upwards of eighty years 
of age. As a carriage was not a yehide in use among the ancients, he deter- 
mined never to enter and be seated in what he termed a box. He esteemed it 
as. degrading to the dignity of human nature to be dragged at tlie tails of horses 
instead of being mounted on their backs. In his journeys between Edinburgli 
%nd London he therefore rode on horseback, attended by a single servant On 
his last visit, he was taken ill on the road, and it was ivitli difficulty that Sir 
Hector Monroe plrevailed upon him to come into his carriage. He set out, how- 
ever, next day on horseback, and arrived safe in Edinburgh by slow journeys. 

Lord Monboddo being in London in 1785, visited the King's bench, when 
some part of the fixtures of the place giving way, a groat scatter took place 
among the lawyers, and the very judges themselves rushed towards the door. 
Monboddo, somewhat near-sighted, and rather dull of hearing, sat still, and was 
the only man who did so.' Being asked why he had not bestirred himself to 
avoid the ruin, he coolly answered^, that he ** thought it was an annual ceremony, 
with which, being an alien, he had nothing to da" 

When in the country he generally dressed in the style of a plain farmer ; and 
lived among his tenants with the utmost familiarity, and treated them with great 
kindness. He used much the exercises of walking in the open air, and of 
riding. He had accustomed himself to the use of the cold bath in all seasons, 
and amid every severity of the weather. It is said that he even made use of 
the air bath, or occasionally walking about for some minutes naked in a room 
filled with fresli and cool air. In imitation of the ancients, the practice of 
anointing vfaa not forgotten. The lotion he used was not the oil of the ancients, 
but a saponacious liquid compound of rose ^-ater, olive oil, saline aromatic spirit, 
and Venice soap, which, when well mixed, resembles cream. This he applied 
at bed-time, before a large fire, after coming from the warm bath. 

This learned and ingenious, though somewhat eccentric, man died upon tlie 
36th May, 1799, at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 

BURNS, RoBBRT, a celebrated poet, was born January 25, 1759 ; died July 
22, 1796. Of this illustrious genius I origrinally intended to have compiled an 
account, from the materials that have been already published, adding such new 
&cts as have come in my way. But, having been much struck with the felicity 
of a narrative written by the unfortunate Robert Heron — ^nhich nearly answers 
my purpose as to length, and contains many fresh and strildng views of th") 
various situations in which the poet was placed in life, together witli, what ap- 
pears to me, a comprehensive and most eloquent estimate of his genius — I have 
been induced to prefer it to anything of my ohh. By this course 1 sliall revive 
a very rare and interesting composition, wliich is often quoted, but seldom seen, 
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and present to the reader, not only an uncommonly dear yiew of the life and 
character of Bums, but also a specimen of the animated and nerrous, though 
somewhat turgid, style of Heron, whoee literary history is scarcely less remarka- 
ble than that of the Ayrshire bard. The reader mil find the text occasionally 
corrected and illustrated by notes, as also a short poetical relique of Burns, 
which first appeared in the original edition of this work. 

Robert Bums was a natiye of Ayrshire, one of the western counties of Scot- 
land.' He was the son of humble parents ; and his father passed through 
life in the condition of a hired labourer, or of a small £armer,^ Even in this 
situation, however, it was not hard for him to send his children to the parish 
school, to receiye the ordinary instructions in reading, writing, aritlunetic, 
and the principles of religion. By this course of education, young Robert pro- 
fited to a degree that might have encouraged his friends to destine him to one 
of the liberal professions, had not his father's poyerty made it necessary to re^' 
move him from school, as soon as he had grown up, to earn for himself the means 
of support, as a hired plough-boy, or diepherd.^ 

The establishment of parish schools, but for which, perhaps, the infant ener- 
gies of this young genius might never have received that first impulse, by whicli 
alone they were to be excited into action, is one of the most beneficial that have 
ever been instituted in this country ; and one which, I believe, is no where so 
firmly fixed, or extended so completely throughout a whole kingdom, as injScot- 
land. Here, every parish has a schoolmaster, almost as invariably as it has a 
clergyman. For a sum, rarely exceeding twenty pounds, in salary and fees, this 
person instructs the children of the parish in reading, ^vriting, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, Latin, and Greek. The schoolmasters are genersUly students in phil- 
osophy or theology ; and hence, the establishment of the parish schools, beside 
its direct utilities, possesses also the accidental advantage of furnishing an excel- 
lent school of future candidates for the office of parochial clergymen. So small 
are the fees for teaching, that no parents, however poor, can want the means to 
give their children, at least such education at school, as young Bums received. 
From tlie spring labours of a plouglvboy, from the summer employment of a 



1 He was bom in a day-built cottage, about two miles to the south of the town of Ayr, 
within the abrogated porisli of Allows^, and in the immediate vicinity of the ruined church 
of that parish, which ne has immortabzed in his Tarn o' Sbanier, 

> His father, William Bumess^-ibr so he always spelt his name— was the son of a farmer 
in Kincardineshire, and had removed from that county to Ayrshire, at nineteen years of 
age, in consequence of domestic embarrassments. Some oollateFal rdatioiis of Bums fill a 
respectable station in society at Montrose. William Bumess was one of those intelligent, 
thoughtful, and virtuous characters who have contributed to raise the reputation of the SScot- 
tish peasantry to its present lofty height. From him the poet derived an immense store of 
knowledge, an habitual feeling of piety, and, what will astonish most of all, great acquaintance 
with the world and the ways of mankind. After supporting himself for some yeans as gar- 
dener to Mr Ferguson of 'Doonholm, the father took a small farm (Mount Oliphant) from 
that gentleman, to which he removed when the poet was between six and seven years of age, 
He subsequently removed to the farm of Lochlea, in the parish of Tarbolton, where he died, 
in 1784, in very embarrassed circumstances. 

The mother of Bums was Agnes Brown, tlie daughter of a race of Ayrshire peasants. She 
survived her son about thirty years, and died at an advanced age. 

' The circumstances of Burns* education are well known : he learned English, writing, 
arithmetic, a little mathematics, some Latin, and a smattering of French. He had contrived 
in his early years to obtain a perusal of many English dassical works, and some translations 
of the ancient poets. The first book which he read was the Man of Feeling, by Mackenzie ; 
of which work he used to say he had worn out two copies, by carrying it in his pocket.— -See 
a life of Bums in Scots Magazine, 1797. His favourite books, at a very early period, were 
a Life of Hannibal, and the well-known paraphrase of Blind Harry's Life of Wallace, by 
Hamilton of Gilbertfield— the latter had certainly helped to give a strongly national bent to 
his mind. 

The statement in the text as to his having become a hired plough«boy, does not receive 
oonfirmatiou from any other source, and is probably incorrect. 
I. 3 k 
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ahopherd, the peasant youth often returnfy for a few months, eagerly to pursue 
hia education at the parish adiool. 

It was so with Bums ; he returned fiirom labour to learning, and from learning 
went again to labour, till his mind began to open to the diarms of taste and 
knowledge ; till he began to feel a passion for books, and for the subjects of books, 
which was to give a colour to the whole thread of his future life. On nature he 
soon began to gaze wiUi new discernment, and with new enJhusiasm : his mind's 
eye opened to perceiye afibcting beauty and sublimity, where, by the mere 
gross peasant there was nought to be seen but water, earth, and sky, but 
animals, plants, and soil ; eyen aa the eyes of the servant of Elislui were sud- 
denly enlightened to behold his master and himself guarded from the Syrian 
bands, by horses and chariots of fixe, to all but themselres inyisible. 

What might, perhaps, first contribute to dispose his mind to poetical eftbrts, 
is one particular in the devotional piety of the Scottish peasantry ; it is still com- 
mon for them to make their children get by heart the Psalms of David, in that 
version of homely rhymes, which is used in their churches. In the morning, and 
in the evening of every day, or, at least in the evening of every Saturday and Sun- 
day, these psalms areiungin solemn £unily devotion, a chapter of the Bible is read, 
and extemporary prayer is fervently uttered.^ Tlie whole books of the sacred 
Scriptures are thus continually in the hands of almost every peasant. And it is 
impossible that some souls should not occanonaUy be awakened among them to 
. the divine emotions of genius, by that rich assemblage, which those books pre- 
sent, of almost all that is interesting in incident, or picturesque in imagery, or 
afiectingly sublime, or tender in senlaments or character. It is impossible that 
those rude rhymes, and the simple artless music with which they are accom- 
panied, ahoold not occasionally excite some ear to a taste for the melody of verse. 
That Bums had ftit these impulses, will appear undeniably certain to whoever 
shall carefully peruse his Cottar's Saturday Night ; or shall remark, with nice 
observation, the various fragments of scripture sentiment, of scripture imagery, 
of scripture language, whidi are scattered throughout his works. 

Still more interesting to the young peasantry, are the ancient ballads of love 
and war, of which a great number are yet popularly known and sung in Scot- 
land. While the prevalence of the Gaelic limguage in the northern parts of 
this country, excluded from those regions the old Anglo-Saxon songs and 
minstrels; these songs and minstrels were, in the meantime, driven by the 
Norman conquests and establishments, out of the southern counties of England ; 
and were forced to wander, in exile, beyond its northern confine, into the 
southern districts of the Scottish kingdom. Hence in the old English songs, is 
every famous minstrel still related to have been of the north country, while, on 
the contrary, in the old Scottish songs, it is always the south oountiy, to which 
eve^ favourite minstrel is said to belong. It is the same district to which botli 
allude ; a district comprehending precisely the southern counties of Scotland, 
with the most northern counties of England. In the south of Scotland the best 
of those ballads are often sung by the rustic maid or matron at hei^ spinning 
wheeL They are listened to vdth ravished ears, by old and young. Their 
rude melody ; that mingled curiosity and awe, which are naturally exdted by 
tlie very idea of their antiquity ; the exquisitely tender and natural complaints 
sometimes poured forth in them ; the gallant deeds of knightly heroism, which 
they sometimes celebrate ; their wild tales of demons, ghosts, and fairies, in 
whose existence superstition alone hxis believed; the manners which they 
represent ; the obsolete, yet picturesque and expressive language, in which they 

* William Harness looked upon his son Robert as the best reader in the house, and used to 
employ him to read the Bible to the nst^^ScoU Magaxme, 1707. 
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are oflen dothed, give them wonderful power to transport eiery imagination 
and every heart. To ihe soul of Boms, they were like a happy breeae toudi* 
ing the wires of an .ff^lian harp, and calling forth the most raTiriiing melody. 

Beside all this, the Gentle Shepherd and the other poems of Allan Ramsay, 
have long been highly popular in Scotland. They fell early into the hands of 
Bums ; and while the fond applause whidi they received, drew his emulation, 
they presented to him likewise treasures of phraseology, and models of versifica- 
tion. Ruddiroan's Weekly Magazine was during this time published ; was sup- 
ported diiefly by the original communications of correspondents, and found a 
very extensive sale. In it. Bums read the poetry of Robert Ferguson, written 
chiefly in the Scottish dialect, and exhibiting many specimens of uncommon 
poetical excellence. The Seasons of Thomson, too« the Grave of Blair, the 
far-famed Elegy of Gray, the Paradise Lost of Milton, peihaps the Minstrel 
of Beattie, were so commonly read, even among those widi whom Bums would 
naturally associate, that poetical curiosity, although even less ardent than his, 
could, in such circumstances, have little difficulty in procuring them. 

With such means to give his imagination a poetical bias, and to fiivoar the 
culture of his taste and genius, Bums gradually became a poet^ He was not, 
however, one of those forward children, who, from a mistaken impulse, begin pre^ 
maturely to write and to rhyme, and hence never attain to excellence. Conversing 
familiarly for a long while with the works of those poets who were known to 
him : contemplating the aspect of nature, in a district which exhibits an Imoom- 
mon assemblage of the beautiful and the mggedly grand, of the cultivated and the 
wild ; looking upon human life with an eye quick and keen to remark, as well 
the stronger and leading, as the nicer and subordinate features of character-^ 
to discriminate the generous, the honourable, the manly, in conduct, from the 
ridiculous, the base, and the mean ; he was distinguished among his fellows for 
extraordinary intelligence, good sense, and penetration, long before others, or 
perhaps even himself, suspected him to be capable of writing verses. His mind 
was mature, and well stored with such knowledge as lay within his reach ; he 
bad made himself master of powers of language, superior to those of fdmost any 
former writer in the Scottish dialect^ before he conceived the idea of surpassing 
Ramsay and Ferguson. 

In the meantime, besides, the studious bent of his genius, there were some 
oUier particulars in his opening character, which might seem to mark him fot a 
poet He began early in life, to regard with a sort of sullen aversion and 
di sdai n, all that was sordid ia the pursuits and interests of the peasants among 
whom he was placed. He became discontented with the humble labours to 
which he saw hhnself confined, and with the poor subsistence he was able to 
earn by them. He could not help looking upon the rich and groat whom he 
saw around him, with an emotion between envy and contempt; as if something 
had still whispered to his heart, that there was injustice in the external inequa- 
lity between his fate and their's. While such emotions arose in his mind, he 
conceived an inclination, very common ^mong the young men of the more un- 
cultivated parts of Sootland---to emigrate to America, or the West Indies, in 
quest of a better fortune ;' at the same time^ his heart was expanded with pas- 

' He himself .relates that he fint wrote yerses in his sixteenth year, the subject being a 
oomely law of the name of Nelly, who was associated with him after the usual fashion on the 
harvB^-ng* 

' His Suher, in liis sixteenth year, had remeved to LocUea in Tarbolton parish, where 
the old man died of a broken heart hi 1784. Burns, and his younger brother Gilbert, then 
took the SBBali iisnn of MossgolV near Mauohline, which tiioy cultivated in partnership for 
some time, till want of saocees, and the oonseqnenoes of an ilUdt amour, induced the poet to 
think of leaving his native country. He was, strictly speaking, a farmer, and not a plough- 
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Bionate ardour, to meet lUe impressions of love and friendship. With leTeral of 
the young peasantry, who were his fellows in lahour, he contracted an affectionate 
intimacy of acquaintance. He eagerly sought admission into the brotherhood 
of free masons, which is recommended to the young men of this country, by 
nothing so much as by its seeming to extend the sphere of agreeable acquain- 
tance, and to knit closer the bonds of fi-iendly endearment In some mason lodges 
in his neighbourhood, Bums had soon the fortune, whether good or bad, to 
gain the notice of several gentlemen, better able to estimate the true value of 
such a mind as his, than were his fellow peasants, with whom alone he had 
hitherto associated. One or two of them might be men of convivial dispositions, 
and of religious notions rather licentious than narrow; who encouraged liis 
talents, by occasionaUy inviting him to be the companion of their looser hours ; 
and who were at times not ill pleased to direct the force of his wit^and humour, 
against those sacred things which they affected outwardly to despise as mere 
bugbears, while they could not help inwardly trembling before tliem, as realities. 
For a while, the native rectitude of his understanding, and the excellent prin- 
ciples in which his infancy bad been educated, withstood every temptation to 
intemperance or impiety. Alas ! it was not always sa — ^When his heart was 
first struck by the charms of village beauty, the love he felt was pure, tender, 
simple, and sincere, as that of the youth and maiden in his Cottar's Saturday 
Night If the ardour of his passion hurried him afterwards to triumph over the 
chastity of the maid he loved ; the tenderness of Ills heart, the manly honesty of 
his soul, soon made him ofler, witli eager solicitude, to repair the injury by 
numriage.' 

About this time, in the progress of his life and character, did he first begin 
to be distinguished as a poet A masonic song, a satirical epigram, a rhyming 
epistle to a friend, attempted with success, taught liim to know his o^n powers, 
and gave him confidence to try tasks more arduous, and which should command 
still higher bursts of applause. The annual celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, in the rural parishes of Scotland, has much in it of those old 

man, nt the time when his book brought him into notice; thoufh it must be acknowledged 
he took his full share of farm labour of all kinds. Some of his best poems were written as he 
was driving the plough o^'er the leas of Mossgeil. 

' Burns was early distinguished for his admiration of the fiiir sex. One of his first and 
purest attachments was to a girl namod Mary Campbell, who— the truth must be told— was 
neither more nor leas than the dyres-woman or dairy-maid at Colonel Montgomery's house of 
CoiisHeld. He intended to marry this person, but she died at Greenock on her return from 
a visit to her relations in Argyleshire. It is a strange instance of the power of Bums' 
imagination and passion, that he has celebrated this poor peasant girl in strains of affection 
and lamentation, such as might have embalmed the memory of the proudest dame tlrnt ever 
poet worshipped. In liis poem, beginning— 

'* Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle of Montgomerie," 
He describes in the most beautiful language their tender and final parting on the banks of 
the Ayr. At a later period of life, on the anniversary of that hallowed day, he devoted a 
night to a poetic vigil in the open air, and produced his deeply pathetic elegy to her memory, 
commencing-^ 

** Thou lingering star, with lessening ray." 
And all this beautiful poetry was written by a Scottish peasant in reference to a bi/ret'Woman f 

The attachment alluded to in the text was to Miss Jean Armour, the daughter of a mason 
in Mauchline. Bums proposed at first that their guilt should be palliated by a matrimonial 
union ; but, as his circumstances were desperate, his character not admired by the more 
sober and calculating villagers, and as he proposed to seek an establishment for Kis wife in a 
distant land, the father of his unfortunate partner preferred the alternative of keeping her 
single and degraded, to permitting her to attach herself to the fortunes of her lover, even 
though a certain degree of respectability was to be secured by that course. It was not till 
after the poet hod acquired fortune and fkme by his writings, and, we blush to say, after a 
second tran^reesion, that he was ritfularly married. On both of these oocosians the lady 
produced twins^— See Lockhart^t IJfe of Burnt, 
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popish fcstiyalfl, in which superstition, traffic, and amiiaementi used to be £0 
Etrangely intermingled. Bums saw, and seissed in it one of the happiest of all 
subjects, to afford scope for the display of that strong and piercing sagacity by 
which he could almost intuitively distinguish the reasonable from the absurd, 
and the becoming from the ridiculous ;•— of that picturesque power of fancy, 
which enabled him to represent scenes, and persons, and groupes, and looks, 
attitude, and gesture, in a manner almost as liyely and impressive, even in words, 
as if all the artifices and energies of the pencil had been employed ; — of that 
knowledge which he hikl necessarily acquired of the manners, passions, and 
prejudices of the rustics around hlm---of whatever was ridiculous, no less than of 
Mliatever was afiectingly beautiful, in rural life. A Uiousand prejudices of 
popish, and perhaps too, of ruder pagan superstition, have, from time imme- 
morial, been connected in tlie minds of the Scottish peasantry, with the annual 
recurrence of the Eve of the Festival of all the Saints, or HaUoweeru These 
were all intimately knoivn to Bums, and liad made a powerful impression upon 
his imagination and feelings. He chose them for the subject of a poem, and 
produced a piece, which is the delight of those who are best acquainted with its 
subject ; and which will not fail to preserve the memory of the prejudices and 
usages which it describes, when they shall, perhaps, have ceased to give one 
meiry evening in the year, to the cottage fireside. The simple joys, the honest 
love, the sincere friendship, the ardent devotion of the cottage ; whatever in 
tlie more solemn part of the rustic^ life is humble and artless, without being 
mean or unseemly—- or tender and dignified, without aspiring to stilted grandeur, 
or to unnatural, buskined pathos — ^had deeply impressed the imagination of the 
rising poet ; had in some sort >vrought itself into the very texture of the fibres 
of his souL He tried to express in verse, what he most tenderly felt, what he 
most enthusiastically imagined ; and produced the Cottar's Saturday Night 

These pieces, the true effusions of genius, informed by reading and observa- 
tion, and prompted by his own native ardour, as well as by friendly applause, 
were soon handed about among th4 most discerning of Bums* acquaintance; 
and were by every new reader perused, and re-perused, with an eagerness of 
delight and approbation, which woiild not suffer him long to withhold them 
from the press. A subscription was proposed,^ was earnestly promoted by 
some gentlemen, who were glad to interest themselves in behalf of such sig^nal 
poetic^ merit ; was soon crowded with the names of a considerable number of 
the inhabitants of Ayrshire, who, in the proffered purchase, sought not less to 
gratify their own passion for Scottish poesy, than to encourage tlie wonderful 
ploughman. At Kilmarnock, were Uie poems of Bums, for the first time, 
printed. The whole edition was quickly distributed over the country. 

It is hardly possible to express, with what eager admiration and delight they 
were every where received. They eminently possessed all those qualities which 
can contribute to render any literary work quickly and permanently popular. 
They were written in a phraseology, of which all the powers were universally 
felt ; and which bei^g at once antique, familiar, and now rarely written, \iis 
hence fitted to serve all the dignified and picturesque uses of poetry, without 
making it uninteUigible. The imagery, the sentiments, were, at once, &ith- 
fully natural, and irresistibly impressive and interesting. Those topics of satire 
and scandal in which the rustic delights ; that humorous delineation of cha- 
racter, and that witty association of ideas, ^miliar and striking, yet not 
naturally allied to one another, which has force to shake his sides with laughter ; 
tliose fimdes of superstition, at which he still wonders and trembles; those 

' It was chieAy in order to raise the means of traaaporting himself to the West Indieb, 
that Burns first published his poems* 
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affecting sentimento and images of true religion, which are at once d^ar and 
amiUl to his heart, were represented by Bums with all a poet's magic power. 
Old and young, high and low, grave and gay, learned or ignorant, all were 
alike delighted, agitated, transported. I ^vas at that time resident in Galloway, 
contiguous to Ayrshii^, and I can well remember, how that even plough-boys 
and maid-servants would have gladly parted with the wages which they earned 
the most hardly, and wliich they wanted to purchase necessary dothing, if they 
might but procure the works of Bums. A copy happened to be presented from 
a gentleman in Ayrshire to a friend in my neighbouihood ; he put it into my 
hands, as a work containing some effusions of the most extraordinary genius. 
I todk it, rather that I might not disoblige the lender, than from any ardour of 
curiosity or expectation. ** An unlettered ploughman, a poet?^ said I, with 
contemptuous incredulity. It %vas on a Saturday evening. I opened the 
vohime, by accident, while I was undressing to go to bed. I dosed it not, till 
a late hour on the rising Sunday morn, after I liad read over every syllable it 
contained. And, 

Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eel tempore nobis ! — Vxag. Ec. 8. 

In the meantime, some few copies of these fasdnating poems found their way 
to Edinburgh : and one was communicated to the late amiable and ingenious Ih* 
Thomas Blacklock. There was, perhaps, never one among all mankind, whom 
you might more truly have called an angel upon earth, than Dr Bladdock : he 
was guileless and innocent as a child, yet endowed with manly sagacity and pene- 
tration ; his heart was a perpetual spring of overflowing benignity ; his feelings 
were all tremblingly alive to the sense of the sublime, the beautiful, the tender, 
the pious, the virtuous : — poetry was to him the dear solace of perpetual blind^ 
ness; cheerfulness, even to gaiety, was, notwithstanding that irremediable 
misfortune under which he laboured, long the predominant colour of his mind : 
in his latter years, when tlie gloom might othenvise have tliickened around 
him, hope, faith, devotion the, most fervent and sublime, exalted his mind to 
heaven, and made him maintain his wonted cheerfulness, in the expectation of a 
speedy dissolution. 

This amiable man of genius read the poems of Bums with a nice perception, 
with a tremblingly impassioned feeling, of all their beauties. Amid that tumult 
of emotions, of })enevolence, curiosity, admiration, which were Uius exdted in 
his bosom, he eagerly addressed some encouraging vei'ses to the rustic bard ; 
which conveying the praises of a poet, and a judge of poetical composition, 
were much more grateful to Burns tlian any applauses he had before received 
from otlieiVk It was Bladdock's invitation that finally determined him to 
abandon his first intentions of going abroad to the West Indies ; and rather to 
repair to Edinburgh, with his book, in hopes there to find some powerful 
patron, and perhaps, to make liis fortune by his poetry. 

In the beginning of the winter 1786-87,' Bums came to Edinbui'gh; by Dr 
Blacklock he -was received with the most flattering kindness ; and was eagerly 
introduced to every person of buite and generosity among the good old man's 
friends. It was little that Blacklock had it in his power to do for a brother 
poet ; but that little he did with a fond alacrity, and with a modest grace, 
which made it ten times more pleasing, and more eflectually useful to him, in 
whose favour it was exerdsed, tlian even the very same services would have 
been from almost any other benefactor. OUiers soon ofhdously interposed to 
slioi-e with Bladdodc, in the honour of patronising Burns. He liad brought 

» November, 1786. 
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from his Ayrshire friends^ some letters of recommendation : some of his rural 
acquaintance coming, as well as himself^ to £dinhurgh, for the winter, did him 
what offices of kindness they oonyeniently coiild.^ Those Tery few, who pos- 
sessed at once true taste and ardent philanthropy, were soon earnestly united 
in his praise : they who were disposed to favour any good thing belonging to 
Scotland, purely because it was Scottish, gladly joined the cry ; those who had 
hearts and understandings to be charmed, without knowing why, when they saw 
their native customs, manners, and language, made subjects and materials of 
poesy, could not suppress that voice of feeling which struggled to declare itself 
for Burns : for the dissipated, the licentious, the malignant wits, and the free- 
thiuken he wxis so unfortunate as to have satire, and obscenity, and ridicule of 
things sacred, sufficient to captivate their fancies : even for the pious, he had 
passages in which the inspired language of devotion might seem to come from 
his tongue : and then, to charm those whom nought can delight but wonders, 
whose taste leads them to admire only such things as a juggler eating fire, a 
person who can converse as if his organs of speech were in his belly, a lame 
sailor writing with his toes for want of fingers, a peer or a ploughman making 
verses, a small coal-man directing a concert — why, to those people the Ayrshire 
poet might seem precisely one of the most wonderful of the wonders after which 
they were wont to gape. Thus did Burns, ere he had been many ireeks in 
Edinburgh, find himself the object of universal curiosity, favour, admiration, 
and fondness. He was sought after, courted with attentions the most respectful 
and assiduous, feasted, flattei'ed, caressed, treated by all imnks as the first boast 
of our country ; whom it was scarcely possible to honour and reward to a degree 
equal to his merits. In comparison with the general favour which now pro- 
mised to more than crown his most sanguine hopes, it could hardly be called 
praise at all, which he had obtained in Ayrshire. 

In this posture of the poet's affairs, a new edition of his poems was earnestly 
called for ; he sold the copy-right to Mr Creech, for one hundred pounds ; but 
his friends, at the same time, suggested, and actively promoted a subscription for 
an edition, to be published for the benefit of the author, ere the bookseller's 
right should commence. Tliose gentlemen who had formerly entertained the 
public of Edinburgh with the periodical, publication of the papers of the Mirror, 
having again combined their UJents in producing the Lounger, were, at this 
time, about to conclude this last series of papers ; yet, before the Lounger 
relinquished his pen, he dedicated a number to a commendatory criticism of the 
poems of the Ayrshire bard. That criticism is now known to have been written 
by the Honourable lord Craig, one of the senators of the college of jus- 
tice, who had adorned the Mirror with a finely written essay, in recommend- 
ation of the poetry of Michael Bruce. The subscription-papers were rapidly 
filled ; the ladies, especially, vied with one another who should be the first to 
subscribe, and who should procure the greatest number of other subscribers, for 
the poems of a bard who was now, for some moments, the idol of fashion. 
The Caledonian Hunt, a gay dub, composed of the most opulent and fiishionable 
young men in Scotland, professed themselves the patrons of the Scottish poet, 
and eagerly encouraged the proposed r^ublication of his poems. Six shillings 
was all the subscription-money demanded for each copy ; but mazry voluntarily 
paid half a guinea, a guinea, or two guineas ; and it was supposed that the poet 

' He resided during the %vho1e winter in the lodgings of one of his Mauchline acquain- 
tances, Mr John Riounond, who had come to Emnburgh in order to study the law. One 
room and one bed served both. It was from this humble scene in the Lawnmarket, that he 
issued to attend the brilliant parties of the ducliess of Gordon and other fashionaUes* and 
to this den he retired, after hours spent amid the lustres of the most splendid apartments in 
the new town. 
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might derire from the subscription, and the sale of his copy-right, a dear profit 
o^ at least, seyen hundred pounds ; a sum that, to a man who had hitherto lived 
in his indigent circumstances, would be absolutely more than the vainly expected 
wealth of Sir Epicure Mammon. 

Bums, in the mean time, led a life differing from that of his original condi- 
tion in Ayrshire, almost as widely as differed the scenes and amusements of Lon- 
don, to which Omiah was introduced under the patronage of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, from those with which he had been familiar in the Friendly Isles. The 
oonrersation of even the most eminent authors, is often found to be so une^pial to 
the^ame of their writings, that he who reads with admiration, can listen with 
none but sentiments of tiie most profound contempt But the conrersation of 
Burns was, in comparison with the formal and exterior circumstances of liis edu- 
cation, perhaps even more wonderful than his poetry. He affected no soft airs, 
or graceful motions of politeness, which might have ill accorded with the rustic 
plainness of his native manners. Conscious superiority of mind taught him to 
associate with the great, the learned, and the gay, without being overawed into 
any such bashfulness as might have made him confused in thought, or hesitating 
in elocution. He possessed, withal, an extraordinary share of plain common 
sense, or mother wit, which prevented him from obtruding upon persons, of 
whatever rank, with whom he was admitted to converse, any of those effusions 
of vanity, envy, or self-conceit, in which authors are exceedingly apt to indulge, 
who have lived remote from the general practice of life, and whose minds have 
been almost exclusively confined to contemplate their own studies and their 
works. In conversation he displayed a sort of intuitive quickness and rectitude 
of judgment upon every subject that arose. The sensibility of his heart, and 
the vivacity of his fancy, gave a rich colouring to whatever reasoning he was 
disposed to advance ; and his language in conversation was not at all less happy 
than in his writings. For these reasons he did not cease to please immediately 
after 4ie had been once seen. Those who had met and conversed with him once, 
were pleased to meet and converse with him again and again. I remember that 
the late Dr Robertson once observed to me, tiiat he had scarcely ever met with 
any man whose convenation discovered greater vigour and activity of mind than 
that of Bums. Every one wondered that the rustic bard was not spoiled by so 
much caressing, favour, and flattery, as he found ; and every one went on to spoil 
him, by continually repeating all these, as if with an obstinate resolution, that 
they should, in the en^ produce their effect Nothing, however, of change in 
his manners appeared, at least for a while, to show that this was at all likely to 
happen. He, indeed, maintained himself, with considerable spirit, upon a foot- 
ing of equality with all whom he had occasion to aasodate or converse with ; yet 
he never airogated any superiority, save what the fair and manly exertion of his 
powers, at the time, could undeniably command. Had he but been able to give 
a steady preference to the society of the virtuous, the learned, and the wise, 
rather than to that of the gay and the dissolute, it is probable that he could not 
have failed to rise to an exaltation of cliaracter and of talents fitted to do honour 
to human nature. 

Unfortunately, however, that happened which was natural in those unaccus- 
tomed circumstances in which Bums found himself placed. He could not assume 
enough of superciliousness to reject the familiarity of <all those who, without any 
sincere kindness for him, importunately pressed to obtain his acquaintance and 
intimacy. He was insensibly led to associate less wiUi the learned, and austere, 
and the rigorously temperate, than with the young, with the votaries of intem- 
perate joys, with persons to whom he was commended chiefly by licentious wit, 
and with whom he could not long associate without sharing in the excesses of 
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their debauchery.' £ren in tlie country , men of this sort had begun to fasten 
on him, and to leduoe him to embellish the gross pleasures of their looser hours, 
with the charms of his wit and fancy. And yet I have been informed by Mr 
Artliur Bruce, a gentleman of great worth and discernment, to whom Burns was, 
in his earlier days, well known, that he had, in those times, seen the poet 
steadily resbt sudi solicitations and allurements to excess in connvial enjoyment, 
as scarcely any other could -haTO withstood But the enticements of pleasure 
too often unman our virtuous resolution, even while we wear the air of rejecting 
them with a stem brow ; we resist, and resist, and resist ; but, at last, suddenly 
turn and passionately embrace the enchantress. The bucks of Edinburgh ac- 
complished, in regard to Bums, that in which the boors of Ayrshire had failed. 
After residing some months in Edinbuigh, he began to estrange himself, not 
altogether, but in some measure, from the society of his graver friends. Too 
many of his hours were now spent at the tables of persons who delighted to urge 
conviviality to drunkenness in the tavern, or even in less commendable society. 
He suffered himself to be surrounded by a race of miserable beings, who were 
proud to tell that they had been in company with Bums ; and had seen Bums 
as loose and as fooUsh as themselres. Ho was not yet irrecoverably lost to tem- 
perance and moderation, but he was already almost too much captivated with 
these wanton revels, to be ever more won back to a faithful attachment to their 
more sober charms. He now also began to contract something of new arrogance 
in conversation. Accustomed to be, among his favourite associates, what is vul- 
garly but expressively called '' the cock of the company," he could scarcely re- 
frain firom indulging in similar freedom, and dictatorial decision of talk, even in 
the presence of persons who could less patiently endure his presumption.' 

Tlius passed two winters, and an intervening summer, of the life of Bums. 
The subscription edition of his poems, in the meantime, appeared ; and, al- 
though not enlarged beyond that which came from the Kilmarnock press, by any 
new pieces of eminent merit, did not fail to give entire satisfaction to the sub- 
scribers. He at one time, during this period, accompanied, for a few weeks, 
into Benvickshire, Robert Ainslie, Esq. [Writer to the Signet], a gentleman of 
the purest and most correct manners,^ who was aocuftomed sometimes to soothe 
tlie toils of a laborious profession, by an occasional converse ivith polite litera- 

I Burns eame to Edinburgh at an nnfortaoate time— a time of greater liosntiousness, 
perhaps, in all the eapitals of Europe, and this northern one among the rest, than had been 
known for a long period. Men of the best edncation and rank at this time drank like the 
Soandinavias barbarians of olden time; and in general there was little refinement in the 
amusements of any elass of the oommnnity. 

' With companions and friends, who claimed no superiority In anything, the sensitive 
mind of Bams must have been at its best and happiest, because oompletely at its ease, and 
free movement given to the play of all its fioeUngs and faculties ; and, in such companies, 
we cannot but believe that his wonderful oonversational powers shone forth in their most 
various splendour. He must have given vent there to a thousand familiar fandes, in all 
their freedom and all their force; which, in the fastidious society of high life, his imagina- 
tion must have been too much fettered even to conceive; and which, had they flowed 
from his lips, would either not have been understood, or would have given offence to that 
delicacy of breeding which is often hurt even by the best manners of those whose manners 
are all of nature's teaching, and nnsubjeeted to the salutary restridnts of artificial life. 
Indeed, we know that Bums sometimes burst suddenly and alarmingly the restraints of 
<* select society;'' and that, on one occasion, he called a clergyman an idiot for misquoting 
" Gray's Elegy"— a truth that ought not to have been promulgated in presence of the 
parson, especially at so early a meal as breakfast ; and he confesses in his most confidential 
letters, though indeed he was then writing with some bitterness, that he ncYcr had been 
truly and entirely happy at rich men's feasts. If so, then, never could he hare displayed 
there his genius in full power and lustre.— Pro/«Mor Wilton, in ** Land of Burnt.*' 

> Mr Ainslie, who died in 1838, was the author of « A Father's Gift to his Children," 
and *' Reasons for the Hope that is in us," both treating of the cTidences of the Chrtstiau 
religion. 

I. 3l 
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turOy and with general science. At another time he wandered on a jaunt of four 
or ^f^ weeks through the Higlilands, in company ivith tlie lale Mr William 
Nlcol, a man who had been the companion and friend of Dr Gilbert Stuart, and 
who, in vigour of intellect, and in wild, yet generous, impetuosity of passion, re- 
markably resembled both Stuart and Bums ; who for his skill and facility in Latin 
composition, was perhaps without a rival in Europe ; but whose virtues and genius 
were clouded by habits of bacchanalian excess; whose latter years were vexatiously 
embittered by a contest with a creature, who, although accidentally exalted into com- 
petition with him, was unworthy even to unloose his shoe-latchet ; who, by the most 
unwearied and extraordinary professional toil, in the midst of a persevering dissi- 
pation, by which alone it was, at any time, interrupted, won and accumulated an 
honomrable and sufficient competence for his family ; and, alas ! who died within 
these few weeks, of a jaundice, with a complication of other complaints, the 
eAects of long continued intemperance ! So much did the zeal of friendship, 
and the ambition of honest fame, predominate in NicoPs mind, that he was, in 
his last hours, exceedingly pained by the thought, that since he had survived 
Bums, there remained none who might rescue his mixed character from misre- 
presentation, and might embalm his memory in nevei^ying verse ! 

In their excursion, Bums and his friend Nicol were naturally led to visit the 
interesting scenery adjacent to the duke of Atholl*s seat at Dunkeld, on the 
banks of the Tay. While they were at a contiguous inn, the duke, accidentally 
informed of Mr Bums* arrival so near, invited him, by a polite message, to Dun- 
keld House. Bums did not fail to attend his obliging inviter ; was received 
with flattering condescension ; made himself sufficiently agreeable by his con- 
versation and manners ; was detained for a day or two by his grace's kind hos- 
pitality ; and, ere he departed, in a poetical petition, in name of the river 
Bruar, which falls into the Tay, within the duke*s pleasure grounds at Blaiv- 
Athol, suggested some new improvements of taste, which have been since happily 
made in compliance with his adrice. I relate this little incident, rather to do 
honour to the duke of Athol, than to Bums ; for, if I be not exceedingly mis- 
taken, nothing that history .can record of Geoige the Third, will, in future times, 
be accounted more honourable to his memory, than the circumstances and the 
conversation of his well-known interview with Dr Johnson. The two congenial 
companions, Bums and Nicol, after visiting many other of those romantic, pic- 
turesque, and sublime scenes which abound in the Highlands of Scotland ; after 
fondly lingering here and there for a day or two at a favourite inn, returned at 
last to Edinbuigh ; and Bums was now to close aocompts with his bookseller, 
and to retire with his profits in his pocket to the country 

Mr Creech has obligingly informed me, that the whole sum paid to the poet, 
for the oopy-right, and for the subscription copies of his book, amounted to 
nearly eleven hundred pounds. Out of this sum, indeed, the expenses of print* 
ing the edition for the subscribers, were to be deducted. I have likewise reason 
to believe, that he had consumed a mudi larger proportion of these gains than 
prudence could approve, while he superintended the impression, paid his court 
to his patrons, and waited the full payment of the subscription money. 

He was now, at last, to fix upon a plan for fiituro life. He talked loudly of 
independence of spirit^ and simplicity of manners : and boasted his resolution to 
return to the pbugh. Yet, sUll he lingered in Edinburgh, week after week, and 
month after month, perhaps expecting that one or other of his noble patrons 
might procuro him some pemianent and competent annual income, which should 
set him above all necessity of future exertions to earn for himself the means of 
subsistence ; perhaps unconsciously reluctant to quit the pleasures of that volup- 
tuous town life to which he had for some time too willingly accustomed himsel£ 
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An aocideotal dislocation or fracture of an arm or a legf, which confined him for 
•ome weeks to his apartment, left him, during this Ume, leisure for serious reflec- 
tion; and he determined to retire from the town, without longer delay. None of all 
his patrons interposed to divert him from his purpose of returning to the plough , 
by the offer of any small pension, or any sinecure place of moderate emolument, 
such as might hare given him competence, without withdra%ving him from his 
poetical studies. It seemed to be forgotten, that a ploughman thus exalted into 
a man of letters, was unfitted for his former toils, without being regularly qua* 
lified to enter the career of any new profession ; and that it became incumbent 
upon those patrons who had called him from the plough, not merely to make 
him their companion in the hour of riot— -not simply to fill his purse with gold 
for a few transient expenses, but to secure him, as far as was possible, from being 
ever oyerwhelmed in distress, in consequence of the favour which they had 
shown him, and of the habits of life into which they had seduced him. Per- 
haps, indeed, the same delusion of &ncy betrayed both Bums and his patrons 
into the mistaken idea, that, after all which had passed, it was still possible for 
him to return, in cheerful content, to the homely joys and simple toils of undis- 
sipated raral life. 

In this temper of Bums's mind, in this state of his fortune, a farm and the 
excise were the objects upon which his choice ultimately fixed for future employ- 
ment and support 

Mr Alexander Wood, the suigeon who attended him during the illness occa- 
sioned by his hurt, no sooner understood his patient's wish to seek a resource in 
the service of the excise, than he, with the usual activity of his benevolent char- 
acter, efiectually recommended the poet to the ooramtssioners of exdse ; and the 
name of Bums was enrolled in the list of their expectant officers. Peter Miller, 
Esq. of Dalswinton, deceived, like Bums himself, and Bums' other friends, into 
an idea, that the poet and exciseman might yet be respectable and happy as a 
farmer, generously proposed to establish him in a farm, upon conditions of lease 
which prudence and industry might easily render exceedingly advantageous. 
Bums eagerly accepted the offers of this benevolent patron* Two of the poet's 
friends, from Ayrshire, were invited to survey that farm in Dumfries-shire, which 
Mr Miller off^rod. A lease was granted to the poetical farmer at that annual 
rent which his own friends declared that the due cultivation of his farm might easily 
enable him to pay ; what yet remained of the profits of his publication was laid 
out in the purchase of fium stock ; and Mr Miller might, for some short time, 
please himself with the persuasion that he had approved himself the liberal 
patron of genius ; had acquired a good tenant upon his estate ; and had placed 
a deserving roan in the very situation in which alone be himself desired to be 
placed, in order to be happy to his wishes.^ 

1 Heron's aocount of the leasing of Ellisland is ernmeous : the foUowing we believe to be a 
oonrect and authorised statement, beiqg given as such in Dr Robert Anderson's Edinburgh 
Magatme^ for June 1799 : 

•' Mr Miller ofibred Mr Bums the choice of seven! fiurms on the estate of Dalswinton, 
whfdi were at that time out of lease. Mr Bums gave the preference to the &rm of £Ui8land, 
most charmingly situated on the banks of the Nith, containing up^wards of a hundred acres of 
most excellent land, then worth a rent of from eighty to a hundred pounds. Mr Miller, after 
showing Mr Bums what the farm cost him to a fiuthing, allowed him to fix the rental him- 
self, and the ondunuioe of the lease. A lease was accordingly given to the poet on his own 
terms ; viz. for fifh-seven veara, at the very low rent of fifty pounds. And, in addition to 
this, when Mr Burns signed the tack, Mr Miller presented him with two hundred pounds, to 
enable him to incluse and improve his farm. It is usual to allow tenants a year's rent for this 
purpose, but the sum Mr MiUer gave him was at least four years' rent. Mr Miller has since 
sold the farm to John M^Morrine. Esq. at nineteen hundred pounds, leaving to Idmself seven 
acres on the Dalswinton side of the river. It may not be Improper to add. that Mr Miller's 
motive in wishing Mr Bums to settle nt Ellisland, was to Mve him^ by withdrawing him from 
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Bums, with his Jane, whom he now nunried, took up their resideDoe upon 
his farm. The neighbouring farmers and gentlemen, pleased to obtain for an 
inmate among them, the poet by whose works they had been delighted, kindly 
sought his company, and inrited him to their houses. He found an inexpressi- 
ble diarm in sitting down beside his wife, at his o>\ii fireside ; in ivandering 
orer liis own grounds ; in once more putting his hand to the spade and the 
plough ; in forming his inclosures ; and managing his cattle. For some mo- 
ments he felt almost all that felicity which fancy had taught him to expect in his 
new situation. He had been, for a time, idle ; but his muscles were not yet 
unbraced for rural toil. He had been admitted to flatter ladies of fashion ; but 
he now seemed to find a joy in being the husband of the mistress of his aflTec- 
Uons ; in seeing himself the father of her children, such as might prombe to 
attacli him for erer to that modest, humble, and domestic life, in whicli alone he 
could hope to be permanendy happy. Even his engagements in the senrioe of 
the excise did not, at the rery first, threaten necessarily to debase him, by asso- 
ciation with the mean, the gross, and the profligate, to contaminate the poet, or 
to ruin the farmer. 

But, it could not be : it i^as not posible for Bums now to assume that sober- 
ness of fancy and passions, that sedateness of feeling, those habits of earnest 
attention to gross and vulgar cares, without which, success in his new situation 
was not to be expected. A Uiousand difiiculties were to be encountered and 
OToroome, much money was to be expended, much weary toil was to be exer- 
cised, before his farm could be brought into a state of cultiration, in which its 
produce might enrich the occupier.— The prospect before him was, in this re- 
spect, such as might well hare discouraged the most stubbornly laborious peasant, 
the most sanguine projector in agriculture ; and much more, therefore, was It 
likely, that this prospect should quickly dishearten Bums, who had never loved 
labour, and who was, at tiiis time, certainly not at all disposed to enter into 
agriculture with the enthusiasm of a projector. Beside all this, I have reason to 
believe, that the poet had made his bargain rashly, and had not duly availed 
himself of his patron's generosity. His friends, from Ayrshire, were litUe ac- 
quainted with the soU, with the manures, with the maricets, with the dairies, with 
the modes of improvement, in Dumfnes-shire. They had set upon his farm ratiier 
such a value of rental, as it might have borne in Ayrshire, than tiiat which it could 
easily afibrd in the local circumstances in whidi it was actually placed. He 
himself had inconsiderately submitted to their judgment, without once doubting 
whether they might not have erred against his interests, without the slightest 
msh to make a bargain artfldly advantageous to himself. And the necessary 
consequence was, that he held his farm at too high a rent, contrary to his land- 
lord's intention. The business of the excise too, as he began to be more and 
more employed in it, distracted his mind from the care of bis fann, led him into 
gross and vulgar society, and exposed him to many unavoidable temptations to 
drunken excess, such as he had no longer sufiicient fortitude to resist Amidst 
the anxieties, distractions, and seducements, whidi thus arose to him, home 
became insensibly less and less pleasing ; even the endearments of his Jane's 
affection began to lose their hold on his heart ; he became every day less and 
less unwilling to forget in riot those gathering sorrows whidi be knew not to 
subdue. 

Mr Miller, and some otiiers of his friends, would gladly have exerted an 

the habits of diflsipatiou of a town life; nnd that, had poor Burns followed the advice giveu 
iiim, he miglit, perhaps, have still been alive nnd happy." 

Taere can be no doubt, from the cheepness of the arm and the length of the lease, that, 
bad the poet eontinned to ooltivateit for some years, he would have had the opportomty 
of becoming very rich. 
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influence orer his mind, which might hare preserred him, in this situation of 
his aflairs, equally from despondency^ and from dissipation. But Bums* temper 
spumed all control from his superiors in fortune. He resented, as an arrogant 
encroachment upon his independence, that tenor of conduct by which Mr Miller 
wished to turn him from dissolute oonyiviality, to that steady attention to the 
business of his farm, without which it was impoaible to thriye in it In the 
neighbourhood were other gentlemen occasionally addicted, like Bums, to con- 
ririal excess ; who, while they admired the poet's talents, and were charmed 
with his Ucentious wit, foigot the care of his real interests in the pleasure which 
they found in his company, and in the gratification whidi the plenty and festi- 
Tity of their tables appealed evidently to afford him. With these gentlemen, 
while disappointments and disgusts continued to multiply upon him in his present 
situation, he continued to diyerge every day more and more into dissipation ; 
and his dissipation tended to enhance whatever was disagreeable and perplexing 
in the state of his affairs. 

He sunk, by degrees, into the boon-companion of mere excisemen ; and almost 
every drunken fellow, who was willing to spend his money lavishly in the ale- 
house, could easily command the company of Bums. The care of his farm was 
thus neglected ; waste and losses wholly consumed his little capital ; he resigned 
his lease into the hands of his landlord ; and retired with his fiunily to tlie town 
of Dumfiriesy determining to depend entirely for the means of future support upon 
his income as an exciseman. 

Yet during this unfortunate period of his life, which passed betiveen his de- 
parture from Edinbutgh to settle in Dumfries-shire, and his leaving the country 
in order to take up his residence in the town of Dumfries, the energy and acti- 
vity of his intellectual powers appear to have been not at all impaired. He 
made a collection of Scottish songs, which were published, with the music, by a 
Mr Johnston, an engraver, in Edinburgh, in three small vq^umes, octavo.' In 
making this collection, he, in many instances, accommodated new venes to the 
old tunes, with admirable felicity and skilL He composed several other poems, 
such as the tale of Tam o' Shanter, the Whistle, Verses on a Wounded Hare, 
the pathetic Address toR*** G*** ofF***, and some others which he 
afterwards permitted Mr Creech to insert in the foiurth and fifth editions of his 
poems.' 

He assisted in the temporary institution of a small subscription library, for 
the use of a number of the well-disposed peasants, in his neigfabouihood. He 
readily aided, and by his knowledge of genuine Scottish phraseology and man- 
ners, greatly enlightened the antiquarian r e s ea rches of the late ingenious Captain 
Grose. He still carried on an epistolary correspondence, sometimes gay, spor- 
tive, humorous, but always enlivened by bright flashes of genius, with a number 
of his old friends, and on a very wide diversity of topics.' At times, as it should 

1 Six tliin volumes, oontoInJiur the most complete body of Scottish Mog and music in exist* 
enoe— entitled, the Scottish MusigbI Museum. 

s Among tlie labours of this period of his life, and of the few remaining yeara, must be 
reckoned a hundred excellent souffs, partly in Scotch and partly in Euelish, which he contri- 
buted to the musical puhlicatian of Mr Geoige Thomson, which resembled that of Johnston, 
but was more elegant and expensive, and contained aooompanimentB for the tunes by eminent 
modem musidans. 

* Bums lent his muso on several occasions to aid the popular candidates in contested elec- 
tions. In one poem, which was handed about in manuscript, relating to such an affiiir, he 
thus alluded to Dr Muirhead, minister of Ur, in Galloway, a fdlow rhymer:— 

" Armorial bearixffs from the banks of Ur, 
• An old crab apple rotten at the core." 

This hit applied very well, for Dr M. was a little, wind<lried, unhealthy looking mannikin, 
very pnuu of his genealogy, andambitious of being acknowledged en all oooaslonsas the chief of 
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•eem from hU writings of this period, he reflected with inexpressible heart-bit- 
terness, on the high hopes from which he had fallen ; on the errors of moral 
conduct into which he had been hurried, by the ardour, and, in some mea- 
sure, by the rery generosity of his nature ; on the disgrace and wretdied« 
ness into which he saw himself rapidly sinking ; on the sorrow with which his 
misconduct oppressed the heart of his Jane ; on the want and destitute misery 
in which it seemed probable that he must leave her and her infants ; nor, amidst 
these agonizing reflections, did he fail to look, with indignation half invidi- 
ous, half contemptuous, on those, who, with moral habits not more excellent than 
his, with powers of intellect £fir inferior, yet basked in the sunshine of fortune, 
and were loaded with the wealth and honours of the world, while his follies could 
not obtain pardon, nor his wants an honourable supply. His wit became, from 
this time, more gloomily sarcastic ; and his conversation and writings began to 
assume something of a tone of misanthropical malignity, by which they had not 
been before, in any eminent degree, distinguished. But, with all these failings, 
he was still that exalted mind which had raised itself above the depression of 
its original condition ; with' all the energy of the lion, pawing to set free his 
hinder limbs from the incumbent earth, he still appeared not less the archangel 
ruined. 

What more remains there for me to relate ? In Dumfries his dissipation be- 
came still more deeply habitual ;* he was here more exposed than in the coun- 
try to be solicited to share the riot of the dissolute and the idle ; foolish young 
men, such as writers' apprentices, young surgeons, merchants* clerks, and his 
brother excisemen, flocked eagerly about him, and from time to time pressed 
him to drink with them, that they might enjoy his wicked wit* His friend 

the Muirheads f He yras not disposed, however, to sit do^vn^viUl the afTiont: on the contiarj, 
he replied to it in a virulent diatribe, which we present to the reader for the first time, as a 
remarkable spedmen of clerical and poetical irritability ; and curious, moreover, as perhaps 
the only oontemponu;^ satire upon Bums of which the world has ever heard-^besides the im- 
mortal " trimmuur letter" from his tailor. Dr Muirhead's jVu (C eqnrU is iu the aliape of a 
translation from Alartial's ode " Ad Vacerram :" 

" Vacerras, shabby son of whore. 

Why do thy patrons keep thee poor? 

Thou art a sycophant and traitor, 

A liar, a calumniator, 

Who conscience, (hadst thou that,) wouldst sell, 

Nay, lave the common sewers of hell 

For whisky.».Eke, most precious imp, 

Thou art a gauger, rhvmester, pimp. 

How comes it, then, Vacerras, that 

Thou still art poor as a church rat?" 

* Mr Lockhart, in his life of Bums, has laboured with much ingenuity and eloquence to 
show that the aocomit which Heron gives of the latter years of the poet is oonsiderably exaff- 
gemted. Aoourding to a series of documents quoted by Mr Lockhart, Bums, though mtterly 
a dissipated man, was at no period remarkable for intemperance. The present author enter- 
tains no feeling upon this suDject except a regard for tmth: he has therefore weighed in one 
scale the common report of the a^e follo^ving Bum9'80^Tn time, and the accounts then written, 
all of which were very imfSivourable against the later narratives, in which his fiuilts are exten- 
uated or explained a^vay ; and the result is a conviction in his own mind that, as the tempta- 
tions of Bums were ffreat, so were his errors bv no means little. He must acknowledge that 
he has always lookeaupon this question in a different light from that in which it is viewed ly 
other wiiters. Regaroing Bums altogether as a great moral wonder, he esteems his faulti, 
whatever they were, as only the aocidunt of his cliaracter; and he would no more put tliem 
out of view in an estimate' of the whole man, thim would a ph\'siologist overtook any slight 
malformation in some splendidly elegant subject. He therefore 'adopts Heron's account— not 
without a peroeption that it is somewhat overdra^^, but also assured, since it comes nearest of 
anything he has ever seen to the reports of the greater number of witnesses, that it must be 
the nearest of all to the truth. 

* ** Toa lady, (I have it from heisdf,) who remonstrated with him on the danger from 
drink, and the punuits of some of his associates, he replied, * Madam, thev would not thank 
me for my oomjpany, if I did not drink with them ; I must give them a slioe of my constitu- 
tion." Letter from BloomfieM, the jwet, to the Earl of Buchan^ EdiiUnirgh Montldy Afaga 
xtne and Review^ 1 810. 
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Nicol made one or two autumnal excursions to Dumfries ; and when tbey met 
in Dumfriesy friendship, and genius, and wanton wit, and good liquor oould 
never fail to keep Bums and Nicol together, till both the one and the other 
were as dead drunk as ever was Silenus. The Caledonian Club, too, and tho 
Dnmfiriesshire and Galloway hunt, had occasional meetings in Dumfries, after 
Bums came to rende there ; and the poet was, of course, inyited to share their 
conyiviality, and hesitated not-to accept the invitation. The morals of the town 
were, in consequence of its becoming so much the scene of publio amusement, 
deplorably cormpted ; and, though a husband and a father, poor Bums did not 
escape suffering by the general contamination.^ In the intervals between his 



I Mr Robert Chamberf,in his "Life and Works of Robert Barns " (1852), obserTes, 
that "the charges brought against the poet on the score of intemperance have been 
proved to be greatly exaggerated. He was only the oocasional boon oompanion, never 
the dram-drinker or the sot." Mr Chambers^ as the result o'f his own inquiries into the 
habits of the poet, gives the following description of the duly routine of his Dumfries life; 
— *'So existenoe flows on with Bums in this pleasant soathern town. He has daily duties 
in stamping leather, gauging malt-vats, noting the manufacture of candies, and granting 
licenses for the transport of spirits. These duties he performs with fidelity to the Ring 
and not too much rigour to the subject. As he goes about them in the forenoon, in his 
respectable suit of dark clothes, and with his little boy Robert perhaps holding by his 
hand and conversing with him on his sohool-ezercises, he is beheld by the general publto 
with respect, as a person in some authority, the head of a family, and also as a man of 
literary note ; and people are heard addrensing him deferentially as Mr. Burns — a form of 
his name which is still prevalent in Dumfries. At a leisure-honr before dinner, be will 
eall at some house where there is a piano,— such as Mr Newall, the writer'sy^and there 
have some young Miss to touch over for him one or two of his favourite Scotch airs, such 
as the ' Sutor's Daughter,' in order that he may accommodate to it some stanzas that 
haTc been humming through his brain for the last few days. For another half-hour, he 
will be seen standing at the head of some cross street with two or three young fellows, 
bankers' clerks, or ' writer chiels' commencing business, whom he is regaling with sallies 
of his bright but not always innocent wit— indulging there, indeed, in a strain of conversa- 
tion so different from what had passed in the respectable elderly writer's mansion, that^ 
though he were not the same man, it oould not have been more different. Later in the 
day, be takes a solitary walk along the Dock Green by the river side, or to Lincluden, 
and composes the most part of a new song ; or he spends a conple of hours at his folding- 
down desk, between the fire and window in his parlour, transcribing, in his bold round 
hand, the remarks which occur to him on Mr Thomson's last letter, together with some of 
his own recently-composed songs. As a possible variation upon this routine, he has been 
seen passing along the old bridge of Devorgilla Balliol, about three o'clock, with his 
sword-cane in bis hand, and his black beard unusnaily well shaven, being on his way to 
dine with John Syme at Ryedale, where young Mr Oswald of Auchincruive is to be of 
the party-~or maybe in the opposite direction, to partake of the luxuries of John Bushby 
at Tinwald Downs. But we presume a day when no such attraction invades. The 
evening is passing quietly at home, and pleasaot-natnred Jean has made herself neat, and 
eome in at six o'clock to give him his tea — a meal be always takes. At this period, how- 
ever, there is something remarkably exciting in the proceedings of the French army 
under Pichegru : or Fos, Adam, or Sheridan, is expected to make an onslaught upon the 
ministry in tiie House of Commons. The post comes into Dumfries at eight o'clock at 
nigbt. There is always a group of gentlemen on the street, eager to hear the news. 
Bums saunters out to the High Street, and waits amongst the rest. The Convention has 
decreed the annexation of the Netherlands— or the new treason bill hns passed the House 
of Lords, with only the feeble protest of Bedford, Derby, and Lauderdale. These things 
merit some discussion. The trsdes-lads go off to strong ale in the doses; the gentlemen 
^lide in little groups into the Kmg's Arms Hotel or the George. As for Bums, he will 
just have a single glass and a half-hour's chat beside John Hyslop's fire, and then go 
quietly home. So he is quickly absorbed in the little narrow close where that vintner 
maintains his state. There, however, one or two friends have already established them- 
selves, all with precisely the same virtuous intent. They heartily greet the bard. Meg 
or John bustles about to give him his accustomed place, which no one ever disputes. 
And somehow, the debate on the news of the evening leads on to other chat of an 
Interesting kind. Then Bnrns becomes brilliant, and his friends give him the applause of 
their laughter. One Jug succeeds another— mirth abounds — and it is not till Mrs Hyslop 
has declared that they are going beyond all bounds, and she positively will not give them 
another drop of hot water, that our bard at length bethinks him of returning home^ 
where Bonnie Jean has been lost in peaceful slumber for three hours, after vainly won- 
dering ' what can be keeping Robert out so late the nicht.' Burns geU to bed a little 
excited and worn out, but not in a state to provoke much remark from bis amiable 
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difforent fiti of intemperancey he mfiered itill the keenest anguish of remoiee, 
Bod horribly afflictiTO foredgfat Hia Jane, still behaved with a degree of ma- 
ternal and conjugal tenderness and prudence, which made him feel more bitter- 
ly the eril of his misoonducty although they could not reclaim him. At last» 
crippled^ emaciatedt having the rery power of animation wasted by disease, 
quite broken-hearted by the sense of his errors^ and of the hopeless miseries in 
whidi he saw himself and his family depressed, with his soul still tremblingly 
alive to the sense of shame, and to the love of virtue ; even to the last feebleness, 
and amid the last agonies of expiring life, yielding readily to any temptation 
that offered the semblance of intemperate enjoyment ; he died at Dumfries, on 
the Slst of July, 1796, while he ^vas yet thi«e or four yean under the age 
of forty. 

After his death, it quickly appeared that his failings had not effiused from the 
minds ofhis more respectable acquaintance, either the regard which luid onoe been 
won by his social qualities, or the reverence due to his intellectual talents. The 
circumstanoes of want in which he left his family, were noticed by the gentle- 
men of Dumfries, with earnest commiseration. His funeral was celebrated, by 
the care of his friends, with a decent solemnity, and with a numerous attendance 
of mourners, sufficiently honourable to his memory.' Several copies of verses, 
baring, if no other merit, at least that of a good subject, were inserted in dif- 
ferent newspapers, upon the occauon of his death. A contribution, by subscripv 
tion, was proposed, for the purpose of raising a small fund for the decent support 
of his widow, and the education of his infant children. This subscription was 
very warmly promoted, and not without considerable success, by John Syme 
Esq. of Dumfries, by Alexander Cunningham, Esq. W.S. Edinbuigh ; and by 
Dr James Currie, and Mr Roscoe, of LiverpooL Mr Stephen Kemble, mana- 
ger of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, with ready liberality, gave a benefit night 
for this generous purpose. 

I shall conclude this paper with a short estimate of what appears to me to 
have been Bumrs real merits, as a poet and as a man : the most remarkable 
quality he displayed, both in his writings and his conversation, was, certainly, an 
enlarged, vigorous, keenly discerning, conscious comprehension of mind. What- 
ever be Uie subject of his verse, he still seems to grasp it with giant force ; to 
wield and turn it with easy dexterity ; to riew it on all sides, with an eye 
which no turn of outline and no hue of colouring can elude ; to mark all its 
relations to the group of surrounding objects, and then to select what he chooses 
t9 represent to our imagination, with a skilful and happy propriety, which 
shows hun to have been, at the same time, master of all the rest It will not 
be very easy for any other mind, however richly stored with various know- 
ledge ; for any other imagination, however elastic and inventive, to find any 
new and suitable topic that has been omitted by Bums, in celebrating the lub- 

partner, in whom nothing can abate the veneration with which she has all along 
regarded him. And though he beds at a latish boar, roost likely he is up next 
moralDg between seven and eight, to hear little Robert his day's lesson in CtBsar, or, if 
the season invites, to take a half-hour's stroll before breakfast along the favourite Dock 
Green." 

> He was buried with military honours by the Dnmfriet Volunteers, of which 
corps he had been a member. It liad been one of the latest flashes of his humour to 
request a brother Volunteer not to allow the ** awkward sqnad" to fire over him, 
A mausolenm was erected over the poet's grave in 1817, at a cost of £1500 ; and a 
monument on the banks'of the Doon, in 1823, at a cost of £1600. Both are visited by 
thousands annually. 

Mrs Boms died in 1834, in her sixty-eighth year. Three of the poet's sons^ vis., 
Robert, William, and James, yet (1852) survive. 
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jccU of all his greater and more elaborate poems. It is impossible to consider 
without astonishment^ that amazing fertility of inyention which is displayed, un- 
der the regulation of a sound judgment, and a correct taste, in the Twa Dogs ; 
the Address to the Deil; Scotch Drink; the Holy Fair; Hallowe'en; the 
Cottar's Saturday Night ; To a Haggis ; To a Louse ; To a Mountain Daisy ; 
Tarn o* Shanter ; on Captain Grose's peregrinations ; the humble Petition of 
Bruar Water ; the Bord's Epitaph. Shoemalcers, footmen, threshers, milk-maids^ 
peers, staymakers, have all written verses, such as deservedly attracted the no- 
tice of the world ; but in the poetry of these people, while there was commonly 
some genuine effusion of the sentiments of agitated nature, some exhibition of 
such imagery as at once impressed itself upon the heart ; there was also mud) 
to be ever excused in consideration of their ignorance, their extrayagance of 
fancy, their ivant or abuse of Uie advantages of a liberal education. Bums has 
no pardon to demand for defects of this sort He might scorn every concession 
which we are ready to grant to his peculiar circumstances, without being on this 
account reduced to relinquish any part of his claims to the praise of poetical 
excellence. He touches his lyre, at all times, with the hand of a master. He 
demands to be ranked, not wiUi the Woodhouses, the Ducks, the Hamsays, but 
with the Miltons, the Popes, the Grays. He cannot be denied to have been 
largely endowed with that strong common sense wliich is necessarily the very 
source and principle of all fine writing. 

The next remarkable quality in this man^s character, seems to liave consisted 
in native strength, ardour, and delicacy of feelings, passions, and affections. 
Si vi9 me Jlere, dolendmn primum eH ip9i tibi. All that is valuable in 
poeti*y, and, at the same time, peculiar to it, consists in the effusion of particu-. 
lar, not general, sentiments, and in the picturing out of particular imagery. 
But education, reading, a wide converse with men in society, the most exten- 
sive observation of external nature, honever useful to improve, cannot, even all 
combined, confer the power of apprehending either imagery or sentiment with 
such force and vivacity of conception as may enable one to impress whatever he 
may choose upon the souls of others, with full, irresistible, electric energy ; this 
is a power which nought can bestow, save native fondness, delicacy, quicknesS; 
ardour, force of those parts of our bodily organisation, of those energies in the 
structure of our minds, on which depend all our sensations, emotions, appetites, 
passions, and affections. Who ever knew a man of high original genius, whose 
senses were imperfect, his feelings dull and callous, his passions all languid and 
stagnant, his afl^ections without ai-dour, and without constancy ? others may be 
artisans, speculatists, imitators in Uie fine arts ; none but the man who is thus 
richly endowed by nature, can be a poet, an artist, an illustrious inventor in 
philosophy. J^ct any person first possess this original soundness, vigour, and 
delicacy of the primary energies of mind ; and then let him receive some im- 
pression upon his imagination, which shall excite a passion for tliis or that par- 
ticular pursuit : he will scarcely fail to distinguish himself by manifestations of 
exalted and original genius. Without having, first, those simple ideas which 
belong, respectively, to the diff^erent senses, no man can ever form for himself 
the complex notions, into the composition of which such simple ideas necessarily 
enter. Never could Bums, without this delicacy, thb strength, this vivacity of 
the powers of bodily sensation, and of mental feeling, wliich I would here claim 
as the indispensable native endowments of true genius — without these, never 
could he have poured forth those sentiments, or pourtrayed those images which 
have so powerfully impi*essed every imagination, and penetrated every heart. 
Almost aU the sentiments and images diff'used throughout the poems of Bums, 
are fresh from the mint of natui-e. He sings what he had himself beheld with 
I. 8 m 
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interesMd attention— what he had himaelf felt with keen emotions of pain or 
pleasure. You actually see ivliat be describes ; you more than sympathise with 
his joys ; your bosom is inflamed with all his fire ; your heart dies away within 
you, infected by the contagion of his despondency. He exalts, for a time, the 
genius of his reader to the eloYation of his own ; and, for the moment, confers 
upon him all the powers of a poet Quotations were eudleis ; but any penon 
of discernment, taste, and feeling, who shall carefully read over Bums' book, 
will not fail to discorer, in its every page, abundance of those sentiments and 
images to which this obsonration relates ; — it is originality of genius, it is keen- 
ness of perception, it is delicacy of passion, it is general rigour and impetuosity 
of the whole mind, by which such effects are produced. Others hare sung, in 
the same Scottish dialect, and in fimiiliar rhymes, many of the same topics 
which are celebrated by Bums ; but what, with Bums, pleases or fiiscinates, in 
the hands of others, only disgtuts by its deformity, or excites contempt by its 
meanness and uninteresting simplicity. 

A third quality which the life and the writings of Bums show to have be- 
longed to his character, was a quick and correct disoemment of the distinction 
between right and wrong — between truth and falsehood ; and this, aoccmipanied 
with a passionate preference of whatever was right and true, with an indignant 
abhorrence of whatever was false and morally wrong. It is true that he did not 
always steadily distinguish and eschew the evils of drunkenness and Jicentious 
love ; it is true that these, at times, seem to obtain even the approbation of his 
muse ; but there remains in his works enough to show, that his cooler reason, 
and all his better feelings, earnestly rojected those gay vices which he could 
sometimes, unhappily, allow himself to practise, and sometimes rocommend to 
othen, by the chiuins which his imagination lent theih. What was it but the 
dear and ardent discrimination of justice from injustice, which inspired that in- 
dignation with which his heart often burned, when he saw those exalted by for- 
tune, who were not exalted by their merits ? His Cottar's Saturday Night, 
and all his grove poems, breathe a rich vein of the most amiable, yet manly, and 
even delicately correct morality.- In his pieces of satiro, and of lighter humour, 
it is still upon the accurate and passionate discernment of falsehood, and of mo- 
ral turpitude, that his ridicule turns. Other poets aro often as romarkable for 
the incorrectness, or even the absurdity of their general truths, as for interesting 
sublimity, or tenderness of sentiment, or for picturesque splendour of imagery : 
Bums is not less happy in teaching general truths, than in that display of sen- 
timent and imagery, which mora peodiarly belongs to the province of the poet. 
Bums's morality deserves this high praise, that it is not a system meroly of di»- 
cretion ; it is not founded upon any scheme of superstition, but seems to have 
always its source, and the test by which it is to be tried, in the most diffusive 
benevolence, and in a rogard for the universal good. 

The only other leading feature of character that appears to be strikingly dis- 
played in the life and ^tiitings of Bums, is a lofty-minded consciousness of liis 
own talents and merits. Hence the fierce contemptuous asperity of his satiro ; 
the sullen and gloomy dignity of his complaints, addressed, not so much to alarm 
the soul of pity, as to roproach injustice, and to make fortunate baseness shrink 
abashed ; that general gravity and elevation of his sentiments, which admits no 
humbly insinuating sportiveness of wit, which scorns all compromise between the 
right and the eirpedient, which decides, with the authoritative voice of a judge, 
from whom there is no appeal, upon characters, principles, and events, whenever 
they present themselves to notice. From his works, as from his conversation 
and manners, pride seems to hare excluded the effli^ons of vanity. In the com- 
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positioiiy or oorrecdon of his poetry, he never guD^red the judgment, even of his 
most respectable friends, to dictate to hiiii. This line^ in one of his poems, 
C' When I look hack on prospects drear") was criticised ; but he would not con- 
descend either to reply to the criticism, or to alter the expression. Not a few 
of his smaller pieces are sufficiently tririal, rulgar, and hackneyed in the 
thought — are such as tlie pride of genius should hare disdained to write, or, at 
least, to publish ; but there is reason to belieye that he despised such pieces, 
even while he wrote and published them ; that it was rather in regard to the 
effects they had already upon hearers and readers, than from any overweening 
opinion of their intrinsic worth, he suffered them to be printed. His wit is al« 
ways dignified : he is not a merry-andrew in a motley coat, sporting before you 
for your diversion ; but a hero, or a philosopher, deigning to admit you to wit- 
ness his relaxations, still exercising the great energies of his soul, and little 
caring, at the moment, whether you do, or do not, cordially sympathise with his 
feelingSb 

His poems may be all distributed into the two classes of pastorals, and pieces 
upon common life and manners. In the former daas, I include all those in 
which rural imagery, and the manners and contiments of rustics are chiefly de- 
scribed : in the latter, I would comprehend his epigrams, epistles, and, in short, 
all those pieces in which the imagery and sentiments are drawn from the condition 
and appearances of common life, without any particular reference to the coimtry. it 
is in the first daas that the most excellent of his poems are certainly to be found. 
Those few pieces which he seems to have attempted in the Delia Crusca style, ap- 
pear to me to be the least commendable of all his writings ; he usually employs 
Uiose forms of versification which have been used chiefly by the former writers oi 
poetry in the Scottish dialect, and by some of the elder English poets. His phrase- 
ology is evidently drawn from those books of English poetry which were in his 
hands, from the writings of former Scottish poets, and from those unwritten stores 
of the Scottish dialect, which became known to him, in the conversation of 
his fellow peasants. Some other late writers in the Scottish dialect seem to 
think, that not to write English is certainly to write Scottish ; Bums, avoid- 
ing this error, hardly ever transgressed the propriety of English grammar, 
except in compliance with the long accustomed variations of the genuine Scottish 
dialect. 

From the preceding detail of the particulars of this poet's life, the readet 
will naturally and justly infer him to have been an honest, proud, warm-hearted 
man ; of high passions, and sound understanding, and a vigorous and excursive 
imagination. He was never known to descend to any act of deliberate mean- 
ness. In Dumfries he retained many respectable friends, even to the last. It 
may be doubted whether he has not, by his writings, exercised a greater power 
over the minds of men, and, by consequence, on their conduct, upon their hap- 
piness and misery, and upon the genenil system of life, than has been exercised 
by any half dozen of the most eminent statesmen of the present age. The power 
of the statesman is but shadowy, as far as it acts upon externals alone : the power 
of the writer of genius subdues the heart and the understanding, and baring thus 
made the very spring of action its own, through them moulds almost all life and 
nature at its pleasure. Bums has not failed to command one remarkable sort oi 
homage, such as is never paid but to great original genius — a crowd of poetasters 
started up to imitate him, by writing verses as he had done, in the Scottish dia- 
lect ; but, O imiiatoru ! iervum pectu ! To persons to whom the Scottish 
dialect, and the customs and manners of rural life in Scotland have no charms, 
I shall possibly appear to have said too much about Bums: by those who 
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pasiionately admire him, I shall, perhaps, be blamed, as baring said too 
little.' 

1 The followioK letter and poem by Barns were first published in the original edition of 
this work: — 

LETTER TO MR BURNESS, AT MONTROSE. 

Mt Dkar Sib, 

I this moment receive youi8--~4«ceiYe it with the honest hospitaUe w&nn!h 
of a friend*8 welcome. Whatever comes from you walcens alwa)ii up the bitter blood about 
my heart, wliich your kind little recollections of my parental friends carries as far as it will 
go. 'TIS there, 'Sir, that man !s blest! 'tis there, my filend, man feels a oonsdousness 
of something within him above the trodden dod I The grateful reverence to the hoar}-, 
eartlily author of his being — tlie burning glow, when ho d^ps the woman of his soul to ms 
bosom — ^the tender yearnings of heart for the little angels to whom he has given existence,-.- 
theso nature has poured in milky streams about the human heart; and the man who never 
rouses tliem to action, by the inspiring influences of their proper objects, loses by far the most 
pleasurable part of his existence. 

My departure is uncertain, but I do not think it tvill be till after harvest. I ^vill be on 
very short allowance of time, Indeed, if I do not comply iilth your friendly invitation. When 
it will be I don't know, but if I can make my wish good, I will endeavour to drop )ou a line 
sometime before. My best compliments to Mrs . ; I should [be] equally mollified 
should I drop in when she is abroad; but of that, I suppose, there is little dmnce. 

What I have wrote, heaven knows; I have not time to review it: so accept of it in the 
beaten \ny of friendship. With the ordinary phrase, perhaps, rather more tlum ordinary 
sincerity, I am, dear Sir, ever youra, d:c. 

MosGiiL, 7\(««day noon, 



ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CHILD 

O swBBT be thy sleep in the land of the grave. 

My dear little angel, for ever — 
For ever— -oh no I let not man be a slave. 

His hopes from existence to sever. 

Though cold bo the day where thou pillow*st tliy heat^, 

In the dark silent mansions of sorrow, 
The spring shall return to thy low narrow bed. 

Like the beam of the day-«tar to-morrow. 

The flower-stem shall bloom like thy sweet seraph form. 

Ere the Spoiler had nipt thee in blossom. 
When thou shrunk fh)m the scowl of the loud winter storm, 

And nestled thee dose to that bosom. 

O still I behdd thee, all lovely In death, 

Redined on the lap of thy mother. 
When the tear trickled bright, when the short stifled brealjif 

Told how dear ye were a) e to each, other. 

My child, thou art gone to the home of thy rest. 

Where suflbring no longer can harm thee, 
Where the songs of the ^ood, where the hymns of the blest. 

Through an endless existence shall charm llicc. 

While he, thy fond parent, must, sighing, sojourn 

Through tiie dire desert regions of sorrow, 
0*er tlie nope and misfortune of being to moum.^ 

And sigh for this life's latest morrow. 
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CALDERWOODy David^ an eminent dirine and ecclesiastical historian. The 
year of his birth, tlie place of his education, and the character of tlie family 
from which he was descended, are all alike unknown. The earliest ascer- 
tained fact of his life is his settlement, in 1604, as minister of Crailing, in Rox- 
burghshire. Being a zealous supporter of the principles of presbytery, he set 
himself with all his might to oppose the designs of the com*t, which aimed at the 
introduction of a moderate episcopacy. In 1608, when the Bishop of Glasgow 
paid an official visit to the synod of Merse and Teviotdale, Mr Calderwood gare 
in a paper declining his jurisdiction. For this act of contumacy, be was con- 
fined for sereral years to his parish, so as to prevent his taking any share in the 
public business of the church. In tlie summer of 1617^ king James paid a visit 
to Scotland, for the purpose of urging forward his episcopal innovations. On 
this occasion, while the parliament was considering how to intrust powers of 
ecclesiastical supremacy to the king, the clergy were ^x>nvened to deliberate in a 
collusive manner, so that every thing might appear to be done with the consent 
and approbation of the church. This assemblage was attended by the bishops, 
who affected to consider it an imitation of the eonvocaiiom of the English churcli. 
Calderwood, being now permitted to move about, though still forbidden to attend 
synods or presbyteries, appeared at this meeting, which he did not scruple to 
, proclaim as in no respect a convocation, but simply a free assembly of the clergy. 
Finding himself opposed by some friends of the bishops, Mr Calderwood took 
leave of them in a short but pithy speech, allusive to the sly attempts of (he 
king to gain the clergy, by heightening their stipends : — *' It was absurd," he 
said, '' to see men sitting in silks and satins, arying poverty in the kirk, while 
purity was deporting.^ He assisted, however, at another meeting of the deigy, 
where it was resolved to deliver a protest to parliament, against a particular 
article^ or biU, by whidi the power of framing new laws for the church was to 
be intrusted to an ecclesiastical council appointed l)y the king. This protest 
was signed by Mr Archibald Simpson, as representing all the rest, who, tor his 
justification, furnished him with a roll containing their own signatures. One 
copy of tlie document was intrusted to a clergyman of the name of Hewat, who, 
having a seat in parliament, undertook to present it Another remained with 
Mr Simpson, in case of accident Mr Hewat's copy having been torn in a dis- 
pute wiUi Archbishop Spottiswoode, Mr Simpson presented his, and was soon 
afVer called before the tyrannical court of High Commission, as a stirrer up of 
sedition. Being pressed to give up the roll containing the names of his abettors, 
he acknowledged it was now in the hands of Mr David Calderwood, who was then 
cited to exhibit the said roll, and, at the same time, to answer for his seditious 
and mutinous behaviour. 'Ihe Commission court sat at St Andrews, and the 
king having come there himself, had the curiosity to examine Mr Calderwood 
in person. Some of the persons present came up to the peccant divine, and, in 
a friendly manner, counselled him to ''come in the king's will," that his 
majesty might pardon hbn. But Mr Caldenvood entertained too strong a sense 
of the propriety and imporUince of what he had been doing, to yield up the 
point in this manner. ^ Tliat which Mras done," he said, *' was done with de- 
liberation." In the convenation which ensued betwixt the king and him, the 
reader will be surprised to find many of tlie most interesting points of moflern 
liberty, asserted wiUi a finnness and dignity worthy of an ancient Roman. 
Khirf, What moved you to protest ? 
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Calderwood. ' An article conclude4 oinong the ]a\r8 of the artidei. 

King, But what fault was there in it ? 

Caldenbood, It cutteth off our General Auemhlies. 

King, (After inquiring^ how long Mr Calderwood had heen a minister,) 
Hear me, Mr Dand, I haye been an older keeper^ of General Assemblies than 
you. A General Assembly serveth to preserve doctrine in purity, from eiror^ 
and heresy, the kirk from sdhism, to make confessions of faith, to put up petitions 
to the king in parliament But as for matters of order, rites, and things indif- 
ferent in kirk policy, they may be concluded by the king, with advice of bishops, 
and a choice number of ministers. 

Calderwood. Sir, a General Assembly should serve, and our General Assem- 
blies have served these fifty-six years, not only for preserving doctrine from error 
and heresy, but also to make canons and constitutions of all rites and ordera be- 
longing to the kirk. As for the second point, as by a competent number of 
ministers may be meant a General Assembly, so also may be meant a fewer 
number of ministers than may make up a General Assembly. 

The king then challenged him fw some words in the protestation. 

Calderioood. Whatsoever was the phrase of speech, we meant nothing but to 
protest that we would give passive obedience to his majesty, but could not give 
active obedience to any unlawful thing which should flow from that article. 

King, Active and passive obedience ! 

CcUderwood, That is, we will rather sii/l«r than practise. 

King. I will tell tliee, man, what is obedience. The centurion, when he 
said to his servants, to this man, go, and he goeih, to that man, come, and he • 
Cometh : that is obedience. 

Calderwood, To suffer, Sir, is also obedience, howbeit, not of that same kind, 
^d that obedience, also, was not absohite, but limited, with exception of a coun- 
termand from a superior power. 

Secretary* Mr David, let alone [eeage] ; confess your error. 

Calderwood, My lord, I cannot see that I have committed any fault 

King, WeU, Mr Calderwood, 1 will let you see that I am gracious and fa- 
vourable. That meeting shall be condemned before ye be condemned; all 
that are in the file shall be filed before ye be filed, prorided ye will conform. 

Calderwood, Sir, I have answered my libet I ought to be urged no fur- 
tjier. 

King, It is true, man, ye have answered your libel ; but consider I am here ; 
I may demand of you when and wliat I wilL * 

Calderwood, Surely, Sir, I get great wrong, if I be compelled to answer 
' here in judgment to any more than my libeL 

King. Answer, Sir ! ye are a refractor : the Bishop of Glasgow, your ordi- 
nary, and the Bishop of Caithness, the moderator of your presbytery, testify ye 
have kept no -order ; ye have repaired neither to presbyteries nor synods, and 
in no wise conform. 

Calderwood, Sir, I have been confined these eight or nine yean; so my con- 
formity or non-conformity, in that point, could not be well known. 

King, Good faith, thou art a very knave. See these seli^same puritans ; 
they are ever playing witli equivocations. 

Finally, the King asked, " If ye were rekxed, will ye obey or not ? 

Calderwood, Sir, I am wronged, in that I am forced to answer questions be- 
side the libel ; yet, seeing I must answer, I say, Sir, I shall either obey you, or 
give a reason wherefore I disobey ; and, if I disobey, your Majesty knows I an 
to lie under the danger as I do now. 

King. Tliat is, to obey either actively or passively. 
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Calderwoo<L I can go no further. 

He was then remoyed« Being afterwards called up, and threatened with de- 
privation, he declined the authority of the bishops to that effect ; for which con- 
taniacy, he was first imprisoned in St Andrews, and then banished from the king- 
dom. When we read such con?ersations as the aboye, we can scarcely wonder 
at the ciril war which commenced twenty yean afterwards, or that the efforts of 
tlie Stuarts to continue the ancient arbitrary goTemment of England were finally 
inefTectuaL 

Mr Galderwood continued to reside in Holland from ihe year 1619, till after 
the death of king James, in 1625. Before leaving his country, he published a 
book on the Perth assembly, for which he would certainly have been yisited witli 
some severe punishment, if he had not been quick to conyey himself beyond seas. 
In I6d3, he published, in Holland, his celebrated treatise, entitled, *' Altare 
Damascenum," the object of which was to expose the insidious means by which 
the polity of the English church had been intruded upon that of Scotland. King 
James is said to have been severely stung in conscience by this work. He was 
found very pensive one day by an EngUsh prelate, and being asked why he was 
•o, answered, that he had just read the Altar at Damascus. The bishop desired 
his majesty not to trouble himself about that book, for he and his brethren would 
answer it '^ Answer that, man !^^ cried the king sharply ; ** how can ye ? there 
is nothing in it but scripture, reason, and the fathers." An attempt was made, 
however, to do something of this kind. A degraded Scottish gentleman, named 
Scott, being anxious to ingratiate himself at court, published a recantation as 
from the pen of Mr Galderwood, who, he belieyed, and alleged, was just dead. 
There was only one unfortunate circumstance against Mr Scott Mr Galderwood 
soon let it be known that he was still alive, and of the same way of thinking as 
ever. The wretched impostor is said to have then gone over to HoUand and 
sought for Mr Galderwood, in order to render his work true by assassinating 
him. But this red ink postscript was never added, for the divine had just return- 
ed to his native country. 

Mr Galderwood lived in a private manner at Edinbuigh for many years, chiefly 
engaged, it is supposed, in the unobtrusive task of compiling a history of the 
church of Scotland, from the death of James V. to that of James V I. His ma- 
terials for this work lay in Knox's History, Mr James Melville^s Observations, 
Mr John Davidson*s Diary, the Acts of Parliament and Assembly, and other 
state documents. The work, in its original form, has hitherto been deemed too 
large for publication ; but manuscript copies are preserved in the archives of the 
church, Glasgow Uniyersity, and in the Advocates' Library. On the breaking 
out of the troubles in 1638, Mr Galderwood appeared on the public scene, as a 
warm promoter of all the popular measures. At the Glasgow assembly in that 
jear, and on many future occasions, his acquaintance with the records of the 
church proved of much serrice. He now also resumed his duty as a parish min. 
ister, being settled at Pencaitland, in East Lothian. In 1 643, he was appointed 
one of the committee for drawing up the directory for public worship ; and, in 
1646, an abstract of his church history was publisiied under the care of the 
General Assen^y. At length, .in 1651, while Grom^vell's army occupied the 
Lothians, Mr Galderwood retired to Jedburgh, where, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the scene of his earliest ministrations, he sickened and died at a 
good old age. Both his *' Altare Damascenum,'' and his '' True History of the 
Ghurdi of Scotland," have been printed ofbener than once ; but an edition of his 
larger history is still a desideratum in Scottish literature. 

GALLANDER, John, of Graigforth, an eminent antiquary, was bom in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. He was tlie descendant of John GalLin- 
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der, liis majesty's master-smith in Scotland, who seems to have been an industri- 
ous money-ma]dng person, and who, tradition says, acquired part of his fortune 
from a mistake on the part of government in paying in pounds sterling an ao- 
ix>unt which had been stated in Scots money. The estate of Craigforth, which 
originally belonged to lord Elpliinstone, v. as, in 1684, purchased by Mr Alex- 
ander Higgins, an advocate, who became embarrassed by the purchase, and con- 
veyed his right to - Callander, from whom he had obtained large advances 
of money. From that period the estate has remained in the possession of the 
family, notwithstanding the strenuous, but unsuccessful exertions of Higgins to 
regain it ; and of this family the subject of the present memoir was the repre- 
sentative.^ Of his private history, very little has been collected ; nor would it 
probably have much interest to our readers.' The next work published by him 
was '* Terra Australis Cognita, or Voyages to the Terra Australis, or Southern 
Hemisphere, during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries," Edinburgh, 1766; 3 
vols. Svo., a work translated from the French of De Brosses. It was not till 
thirteen years afterwards that he gave to the world his ^* Essay towards a literal 
English Version of the New Testament in the Epistle to the Ephesians,*' printed 
in quarto at Glasgow, in 1779. This -very singular production proceeds upon 
the principle of adhering rigidly to the order of the Greek words, and abandon- 
ing entirely the English idiom. As a specimen of the translation, the 31st verse 
of chapter v. is here transcribed. ** Because of this shall leave a man, the father 
of him, and the mother, and he shall be joined to the wife of him, and they shall 
be even the two into one flesh." The notes to the work are in Greek, " a 
proof, certainly," as lias been judiciously remarked, '* of Mr CaUander's learn- 
ing, but not of his wisdom." — ( Orme^s Bibliotheca Biblica, p. 74. ) After it 
followed the work by which Mr Callander is best known : '' Two ancient Scot- 
tish poems ; the Gaberlunzie Man, and Christ's Kirk on the Green, with notes 
and observations." Edin. 1 782, 8vo. It would seem that he had for some time 
meditated a dictionary of the Scottish language, of which he intended Uiis as a 
specimen, but which he never prepared for publication. His principle, as an 
etymologist, which consists ** in deriving the words of every language from the 
radical sounds of the first or original tongue, as it was spoken by Noah and the 
builders of Babel," is generally considered fanciful, and several instances have 
l»een given by Chalmen and others of tlie absurdity of his derivations. It is to 
be regretted, that, in preparing these poems for the press, he should have adopt- 
ed so incoiTect a text. In editing the latter of the two, he neither consulted 
t)ie Bannatyne MS., nor adhered strictly to the version of bishop Gibson or 
Allan Ramsay, but gave ** such readings as appeared to him most consonant to 
the phraseology of the sixteenth century." Throughout the work he was in- 
debted to his friend Mr George Paton, of Edinburgh ; but it would appear, from 
one of the letters lately published, that the latter is not to be considered respon- 
sible either for the theories which the work contains, or for the accuracy with 
which it was executed. 

In April, 1781, Mr Callander was, without any solicitation on his part, elect- 
ed a fellow of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, which had been formed in tlie 
preceding November, by the late earl of Buchan ; and in the %t list of office- 

^ Letters from Bishop Percy, &c to George Paton. Preface, p. viii. 
« Though a member of the Scottish bar, the cnrly port of his life seems tohave.becn devoted 
to daasical pursuits ; in which it is acknowledged, he made great proficiency; A considera- 
ble portion of tlie results of these studies were presented by him to the Society of Scottish 
AnUquories, in August, 1781. His MSS., which are entitled, *< Spidlegia Antiquitatis 
G raBcae, sive ex Vcteribus PoeUs Deperdita FnigmenUi,*' are in five volumes, folio. The same 
researches were afterwards directed to the illustration of Milton's «« Paradise Lost," of which 
a specimen, containing his annotations on the first book, was printed at Glasgow, by Mesisrs 
Foulis, in 1750, (4to, pp. 167.) Of these notes an account will afterwards be given. 
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bearers his name appears as Secretary for foreign correspondence. Along with 
several other donations, he presented tliem, in August of the same year, with the 
*' Fragmenta,'* aU^eady mentioned, and mth the MS. notes on Paradise Lost, in 
nine folio volumes. For nioi*e than forty years these annotations remained un- 
noticed in the society's possession , but at length a paper wTitten, it is supposed, 
by tlie respectable biographer of the Admirable Crichton and Sir Thomas Craig, 
appeared in Blackwood's Magazine, in which Callander is charged witli having, 
without acknowledgment, been indebted for a large proportion of his materials 
to the labours of Patrick Hume, a Scotsman, who published a huge folio of 381 
pages, on the same subject, at London, in 1695. At the suggestion of Mr David 
Laing, a commiUee was appointed, in 1826, to examine the MSS., and present 
the result to the society. From the report' drawn up by Mr Laing, it appears 
Uiat, although there are some passages in which the analogy between Callander's 
remarks and those of Hume are so dose tliat no doubt can be entertained of the 
one having availed himself of the notes of the other, yet Uiat the proportion to the 
whole mass is so small, that it cannot be affirmed with truth the general plan or 
the largest portion of the materials of the work are derived from that source. 
On the other hand, it is candidly admitted, that no acknowledgment of his obli- 
gations to his fellow-countryman are made by Mr Callander ; but unfoHunately 
a preface, in which such obligations m*e generally noticed, has never been writ- 
ten for, or, at all events, is not attached to, the work. According to the testi- 
mony of Bishop Newton, the work by Hume contains *' gold ;" but it is concealed 
among " infinite heaps of rubbish :" to separate them was the design of the 
learned bishop, and our author seems to have acted precisely upon the same prin* 
ciple. Nor does he confine himself merely to the commentaries of Hume ; he 
avails himself as often, and to as great an extent, of die notes of Newton , and of 
the other contemporary critics. 

Besides the worlcs already mentioned, Mr Callander seems to have projected 
several others. A specimen of a '* Bibliotheca Scptentrionalis " was printed in 
folio, in 1778,^'' Proposals for a History of the Ancient Music of Scotland, 
from the age of tlie venerable Ossian, to the beginning of the sixteenth century," 
in quarto, 1781, — and a specimen of a Scoto-gothic glossary, is mentioned in a 
letter to the Earl of Buchan, in 1781. He also wrote *' Vindiciae Miltonianie, 
or a refutation of the cliarges brought against Milton by [the infamous] William 
Lauder." The publication of this work was, however, rendered unnecessary, 
from the appearance of the well-known vindication by Dr Douglas, afterwards 
bishop of Salisbury. This was, perhaps, fortunate for its author ; not aware 
of Lauder's character, he had taken it for granted that all his quotations from 
Milton's works were correct, but he soon found that he had defended the poet 
where " ho stood in no need of any apology to dear his fame." It is probably 
hardly wortli mentioning, that he also projected an edition of Sir David Lindsay's 
** Satyre," to be accompanied by a life of Lindsay from the pen of George Paton, 
which he does not seem to have accomplished. 

" Mr Callander, says the editor of Paton's Letters,* was, for many years, par- 
ticularly distinguished for his companionable qualities. He had a taste for music, 
and was an excellent perfonner on the violin. Latterly he became very retired 
in his habits, saw little company, and his mind was deeply affected by a religious 
melancholy, whidi entirely unfitted hiin for sodety. He died, at a good old 
age, upon the Hth September, 1789. By his wife, who wxis of the fiimily of 



> See Tfqiis. of the Soc. of Scot. Antiq. vol. 3, part I. pp. 84—89. 
* " Letterb from Thomas Percy, DD. afterwards Bishop of Dromore, Jolm Callander, 
of Craigfortli, Esq., David Herd, and others, to George Paton." Edinburgh, 1830, l2mo» 
p. X. ^ 
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LiTingston of Wefttquartor, he had ter enteen children. His greatrgrandfon is at 
present in possession of the estate." 

CAMERON, RiciuitD, an eminent nuirtyr of the Scottish church, and whose 
name is still retained in the popular designation of one of its sects, was the son 
of a small shopkeeper at Falkland in Fife. His first appearance in life was in 
the capacity of schoohnaster and precentor of tliat parish under the episcopal 
clergyman. But, heing conrerted by tlie field preachers, he afterwards became 
an enthusiastic votary of the pure presbyterian system, and, resigning those 
offices, went to reside as a pieoeptor in tlie family of Sir Walter Scott of 
Harden. From this place he was soon compelled to remove, on account of his 
refusal to attend the ministrations of the parish clergyman. He then fell into 
the company of the celebrated Mr John Welch, and was by him persuaded to 
accept a licence as a preacher. Tills honour was conferred upon him by Mr 
Weldi and another persecuted clergyman in the house of Haughhead in Rox- 
burghshire ; so simple was the ceremony by which these unfortunate ministers 
recruited their ranks. Cameron soon excited Uie hostility of the indulged pres- 
byterian clergy, by the freedom with which he asserted the spiritual ind^n- 
dence of the Scottish diurdi, He was, in 1677, reproved for this ofienoe at a 
meeting of the pVesbyterian clergy at Edinburgh. The indulged ministers 
having threatened to deprive him of his licence, he was induced to promise that 
he would be more sparing in his invectives against them ; an engagement which 
afterwards burdened his conscience so much as to ilirow him into a deep mel- 
ancholy. He sought diversion to his grief in Holland, where his fervid eloquence 
and decided diaracter made a strong impression upon the banished ministers 
These men appear to have become convinced that his extraordinary zeal could 
end only in his own destruction, as Mr Ward, in assisting at his ordination, 
retained his hand for some time upon the young preacher's head, and exclaimed, 
'* Behold, all ye beholders, here is the head of a faithfiil minister and ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, who shall lose tlie same for his Master*s interest, and it 
shall be set up before the sun and moon, in the view of the workL" 
Cameron returned to his native country in 1680, and, although field-preach- 
ing had now been nearly suppressed by the severity of the government, he 
immediately re-commenced that practice. It is necessary to be observed, that 
Cameron did not identify himself at any time with the presbyterian clergy in 
general ; while his proceedings, so little squared by prudence or expediency, 
were regarded by his brethren with only a gentler Idnd of disapprobation than 
that which they excited in the government. The persecutors had now, by dint 
of mere brute force, reduced almost all men to a tacit or passive conformity; 
and there only held out a small remnant, as it was termed, who could not be 
induced to remain quiet, and at whose head Mr Richard Cameron was placed, 
on account of his enthusiastic and energetic character. On the 20lh of June, 
1680, in company ^rith about twenty other persons, well-armed, he entered the 
little remote burgh of Sanquhar, and in a ceremonious manner proclaimed at 
Llie ci'088, tliat he and those who adhered to him renounced their allegiance 
to the king, on account of h^s liaving abused his government, and also de- 
clared a yvor against him and all who adhered to him, at the same time 
avoinng their resolution to resist the succession of his brother the Duke of York 
Tlie bulk of the prcsbyterians beheld this transaction with dismay, for they 
knew that the government would diarge it upon tlie party in generaL The 
privy council immediately put a rewnrd of five tiiousand merks upon Cameron's 
head, and three thousand upon the heads of all the rest ; and parties were 
sent out to waylay them. The little band kept togetiier in arms for a month, 
ill die mountainous country, between Nithsdale and Ayrshure. But at length, on 
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fbe SOth of July^ ^en they were lying in a secure place on AinmoM^ Bruce 
of Earlshall approached them with a party of hone and foot much superior in 
numbers. Oamerony who was beliered by his followers to hare a gift of pro- 
phecy, is said to have that morning washed his liands with particular care, in 
expectation that they were immediately to become a public spectacle. His 
party, at sight of the enemy, gathered closely around him, and he uttered a 
short prayer, in which he thi-ice repeated the expression — '* Lord, spare the 
green and take the ripe" — no doubt, including himself in the latter description, 
as conceiTing himself to be among the best prepared for death. He then said to 
his brother, ' Gome, let us fight it out to Uie last ; for this is the day which I 
hare longed for, and the day that I have prayed for, to die fighting against our 
Lord's arowed enemies ; this is the day that we will get the crown." To all 
of them, in the event of falling, he gave assurance that he already saw the 
gates of heaven open to receive them. A brief skirmish took place, in whidi 
the insuigents were allowed even by their enemies to have behaved with great 
braveiy; but nothing could avail against superior numbers. Mr Cameron 
being among the slain, his head and hands were cut off, and carried to Edin- 
bursrh, along with the prisoners, among whom mtis the celebrated Mr Hackstoun 
of Rathillet It happened that the father of Cameron wsa at this time in prison 
for non-conformity. The head was shown to the old noan, with the question, 
*' Did he know to whom it had belonged." He seized the bloody relics with 
the eagerness of parental affection, and^ kissing them fervently, exclaimed, 
** I know, I know them ; they are my son's, my own dear son's : it is tlie 
Lord ; good is the will of the Lord, who cannot wrong me or mine, but has 
made goodness and mercy to follow us all our days." The head and hands 
were then fixed upon the Netherbow Port, the fingers pointing upwards, in 
mockery of the attitude of prayer. The headless trunk was buried with the 
rest of the slain in Airsmoss, where a plain monument was in better times 
erected over them. To this spot, while the penecution was still raging, Feden, 
the friend of Cameron, used to resort, not so much, apparently, to lament his 
fate, as to wish tliat he had shared it '' Oh to be wi' Ritdiie !" \wa the frequent 
and touching ejaculation of Feden over the grave of his friend. The name of 
Cameron was applied to the small but zealous sect of presby terians which he had 
led in life, and has since been erroneously extended to the persecuted presby- 
terians in general The twenty-sixth regiment, iililch -was raised at the 
Revolution out of the west^country people who flocked to Edinburgh, was 
styled, on that account, the Cameronian Rea^iment, which appellation, notwitli- 
standing the obvious error, it still retains. 

CAMPBELL, Alexander, musician and poet, was bom in 1764, at Tombea, 
on the banks of Loch Lubnaig, above Callendar, and received his education at 
the grammar-school of that town. While yet a youth, he removed to Edinburgh, 
and studied music under the celebrated Tenducd and others. A decided taste 
for the art, and especially for the simple melodic of his niEtive country, in« 
duced him to become a teacher of the harpsidiord and of vocal music in 
Edinburgh ; and as he was a zealous adherent of the scattered remnant who 
still espoused the 'cause of the unhappy Stuarts, he became at the same time 
oiganist to a non-juring chapel in the neighbourhood of Nicolson Street, where 
the Rev. Mr Harper then officiated. While in this situation, and still possessed 
of all the keen feelings of youth, he became acquainted with Robert Bums, who 
is said to have highly appreciated his ardent character, as he must have strongly 
sympathised in his national prepossessions. It may also be mentioned tliat Mr 
Campbell was music-master to Sir Walter Scott, with whom, however, he never 
made any progress, owing, as he used to say, to the toted destitution of that 
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great man in the requisite of an tar, Mr Campbell mis twice married, and on 
the second occasion with such prospects of advancement, that he was induced to 
abandon his profession , in which he was rising to eminence, and turn his atteup 
tion to the study of medicine, which, however, he never practised on an 
extended scale, though he was ready and eager to employ his skill for bene- 
volent purposes. Hie connections of Mr Campbeirs second wife were of so 
elevated a rank in life, that he entertained hopes of obtaining, through their 
means, some employment under gorernment, in his medical capacity ; but in 
this, as in many other tilings, he was destined to experience a bitter disappoint- 
ment In 1798, he published his first literary work, namely, '' An Introduction 
to the History of Poetry in Scotland," quarto; to which were added, " the 
Songs of the Lowlands," with illustrative engravings by David Allan. The 
History of Poetry, though wTitten in a loose style, and deformed here and 
there by opinions of a somewhat fantastic nature, is a work of considerable 
research. It wns dedicated to the artist Fuseli. It is worth mentioning that a 
Dialogue on Scottish Music, prefixed to the History, was the fiict means of 
giving foreign musicians a correct understanding of the Scottish scale, wliich, 
it is well known, dificrs fi*om that prevalent on the continent ; and it is con- 
sistent with our knowledge, that the author was highly complimented on this 
subject by the greatest Italian and German composers. About this time, Mr 
Campbell began to extend his views from litei-atui'e to the arts ; and he attained 
to a very i*espectable proficiency as a draughtsman. In 1803, appeared his 
best work, '' A Tour from Edinburgh through various parts of North Britain, 
&rc." 3 vols, quarto, embellished with a series of beautiful aquatint drawings by 
his own hand This book is very entertaining, and, in some parts, (for instance, 
the account of Scottish society in the early pait of the eighteenth century,) it 
betrays powers much above the grade of the author's literary reputation. In 
1804, Mr Campbell was induced to appear as an original poet, in a work 
entitled " the Grampians Desolate." If in this attempt he was not very successful 
ill the principal object, it must at least be allowed, that his various knowledge, 
particularly in matters of Scottish antiquity, and the warm zeal with which he 
advocates Uie cause of the exiled Highlanders, give the work an interest for the 
patriot and the antiquary. Mr Campbell finally published, in 1 8 16, two parts 
of a collection of native Highland music, under the title Albyn^s Anthology, 
for which Sir Walter Scott, Sir Alexander Boswell, and other eminent literary 
men, contributed modem vei'ses. Unhnppily, Mr Campbell's acquirements, 
though such as would have eminently distinguished an independent gentleman 
in private life, did not reach that point of perfection which the public demands 
of those who expect to derive bread from their practice of the fine arts. Even 
in music, it was the opinion of eminent judges, that Albyn's Anthology would 
have been more favourably received, if the beautiful original airs had been left 
unencumbered with the basses and symphonies which the editor himself thought 
essential. 

Mr Campbell, in early life, had been possessed of a handsome person, and a 
lively and social disposition. Gifted, as he then was, with so many of those 
accomplishments which are calculated to give a charm to existence, it might 
have been expected that his life would have been one of happiness and pros- 
perity." It was in every respect the reverse. Some unhappy misunderstanding 
with the relations of his second wife led to a separation between them, and two 
individuals, who, united, could have promoted each other's happiness, lived 
for ever after apart and miserable. A numerous train of disappointments, not 
exdosively literary, tended further to embitter the declining years of this 
unfortunate man of genius. Yet his own distresses, and they were numerous. 
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both from disease and difficulty of circiunstances, could nerer either break his 
spirits, or chill his interest in the happiness of his friends. If he had the 
foibles of a keen temper, he utis free from the &ults of a sullen and cold dispo- 
sition. After experiencingr as many of the vicissitudes of life as fall to the lot 
of most men, ho died of apoplexy on the 1 5th of May, 1824, in the sixty-first 
year of his age. 

CAMPBELL, AacnraALO, Marquis of Argyle, an eminent political character of 
the serenteenth century, bom in 1598, was the son of Ardiibald, sercnth earl of 
Arg^le. He ivas carefully educated in a manner suitable to tlie important place 
in society, which his birth distined him to occupy. Haring been well grounded 
in the Tarious brandies of classical knowledge, he added to these, an attentive 
perusal of tlie holy scriptures, in consequence of which his mind became at an 
early period deeply imbued with a sense of religion, which, amidst all the vicis- 
situdes of an SLCtive and eventful life, became stronger and stronger till his 
dying day. There had long been an hereditary feud subsisting between his 
family and the clan of the Maodonalds, against whom he accompanied his faUier 
on an expedition in Uie year 1616, being then only in the eighteenth year of 
his age ; and two years afterwards, his father having left the kingdom, tlie care 
of the Highlands, and especially of the protestant interest there, devolved almost 
entirely upon him. In 1636, he was sworn of liis majesty's most honourable 
privy council, and in 1628, surrendered into the hands of the king, so far as 
lay in his power, the office of justice general in Scotland, which had been here- 
ditary in his family, but reserving to himself and his heirs the office of justiciary 
of Arg^'le, and the Western Isles, which was confirmed to him by act of parliar 
ment In 16 S3, the earl of Argyle having declared himself a Roman Catholic, 
was conunanded to make over his estate to his son by the king, reserving to 
himself only as much as might support him in a manner suitable to his quality 
during the remainder of his life. Lord Lome, thus prematurely possessed of 
political and territorial influence, was, in 1634, appointed one of the extraor- 
dinary lords of Session ; and in the month of April, 1638, after the national 
covenant had been framed and sworn by nearly all the ministers and people of 
Scotland, he was summoned up to London, along with Traquair the treasurer, 
and Roxburgh, lord privy. seal, to give advice with regard to what line of con- 
duct his majesty should adopt under the existing circumstances. They were all 
equally aware that the covenant was hateful to the king; but Argyle alone 
spoke freely and honestly, recommending the entire abolition of those innova- 
tions which bis majesty had recklessly made on the forms of the Scottish church, 
and which had been solely instrumental in throwing Scotland into its present 
hostile attitude. Traquair advised a temporizing policy till his majesty's affairs 
should be in a better condition ; but the bishops of Galloway, Ross, and Brechin 
insisted upon the necessity of strong measures, and suggested a plan for raising 
an army in the north, that should be amply sufficient for asserting the dignity 
of the crown, and repressing the insolence of the covenanters. This alone was 
the advice that wbm agreeable to his majesty, and he followed it out with a 
blindness alike fatal to himself and the kingdom. The earl of Argyle, being 
at this time at court, a bigot to the Romish faith, and friendly to the designs of 
the king, advised his majesty to detain the lord Lome a prisoner at London, 
assuring him that, if he was permitted to return to Scotland, he would certainly 
do him a mischief. But the king, supposing this advice to be the fruit of the 
old man's irritation at the loss of his estate, and probably afraid, as seeing no 
feasible pretext for taking such a violent step, allowed him to depart in peace. 
He returned to Edinburgh on the twentieth of May, and was one of the last of 
the Scotdsh nobility that signed the national covenant, which he did not do till 
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lie was commanded to do it by the king. His faOier dying this fame year, lie 
succeeded to all his honours^ and the remainder of his jxroperty. Doring the 
time he vraa in London, Argyle vms certainly informed of the plan thai had 
been already concerted for an invasion in Scotland by the Irish, under the 
marquis of Antrim, who for the part he performed in that tragical drama, M-as 
to be rewarded with the whole district of Kintyre, which formed a principal 
part of the family patrimony of Argyle. Iliis partitioning of his property 
without baring been either a^ed or given, and for a purpose so nefarious, must 
hare had no small influence in alienating from the court a man who had imbibed 
high principles of honour, had a strong feeling of family dignity, and was 
an ardent lorer of his country. He did not, howerer, take any dedsire step 
till the assembly of the church, that met at Glasgow, Norember the twenty first, 
1698, under the auspices of the marquis of Hamilton, as lord high commissioner. 
When tlie marquis, by protesting against erery morement that was made by the 
court, and finally by attempting to dissolve it the moment it came to enter upon 
the business for which it had been so earnestly solicited, discovered that he was 
only playing the game of the king ; Argyle, as well as several other of the 
young nobility, could no longer refrain from taking an active part in the work 
of Reformation. On the withdrawal of the commissioner, all the privy council 
followed him, except Argyle, whose presence gave no small encouragement to 
the assembly to continue its deliberations, besides that it impressed Uie specta- 
tors with an idea that the government could not be greatly averse to die con- 
tinuation of the assembly, since one of its most able and influential members 
encouraged it with his presence. At the dose of the assembly, Mr Henderson 
the moderator, sensible of the advantages they had derired from his presence, 
complimented him in a handsome speech, in which he regretted that his lordship 
had not joined with them sooner, but hoped that God had reserved him for the 
best times, and that he would yet higlily honour him in making him instru- 
mental in promoting the best interests of his churdi and people. To this his 
lordship made a suitable reply, declaring that it was not from the want of af- 
fection to the cause of God and his country that he had not sooner come for- 
ward to their assistance, but from a fond hope that, by remaining with Uie court, 
he might have been able to bring about a i^edress of their grierances, to the 
comfort and satisfaction of both parties. Finding, howerer, that it was impos- 
sible to follow this course any longer, without being unfaithful to his God and 
his country, he had at last <idopted the line of conduct they ^vitnessed, and 
which he was happy to find had obtained their approbation. This assembly, 
so remarkable for the bold diaracter of its nets, all of which were liable to 
the charge of treason, sat twenty-six days, and in that time accomplished all 
that had been expected from it The six previous assemblies, all that had been 
held since the accession of James to the English cro\iTi, were unanimously de- 
dared unlawful, and of course all their acts illegal In that held at Linlithgow 
1606, all the acts that were passed were sent down from the court ready framed, 
and one appointing bishops constant moderators, was clandestinely inserted 
among them without ever having been brought to a rote, besides that eight of 
the most able ministei*8 delegated to attend it, were forcibly prerented in an \l. 
legal manner by tlie constituted authorities from attending. In that held nt 
Glasgow in 1608, nobles and barons attended and voted by the simple mandate 
of the king, besides several members from presbyteries, and thirteen bishops who 
had no commission. Still worse was that at Aberdeen 1616, where the most 
shameful bribery was openly practised, and no less than sixteen of his creatures 
were substituted by the primate of St Andre^\^ for sixteen lawfully chosen commis- 
sioners. Tliat which followed at St Andrews was so notoriously illegal, as never 
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to have found a defender; and the moit noxious of all, that at Perth in 1619, 
wai informal and disorderly in almost all possible respects. The diair was 
assumed by the archbishop of St Andrews without any election ; members, how- 
ever regularly chosen and attested, that were suspected not to be fsTourable to 
court measures, were struck out and their places filled up by such- as the man»* 
gers could calculate upon being perfectly pliable. The manner of putting the 
votes and tlie use that was made of the king's name to influence the voters in 
Uiis most shamefully packed assembly, were of themselves good and ralid reasons 
for annulling its decisions. These six corrupt convocations being condemned as 
illegal, their acts became illegal of course, and episcopacy totally subverted. 
Two archbishops and six bishops were exconununicated, four bishops were de- 
posed, and two who made humble submission to the assembly, were simply sus- 
pended, and thus the whole Scottish bendi was at once silenced., The assembly 
rose in great triumph on the twentieth of December. '' We have now,*' said the 
moderator, Henderson, '' cast down the walls of Jericho; let turn that rebuildeth 
tliem beware of the curse of Kiel the Bethelite." While the assembly was thus 
doing its work, the time-serving marquis of Hamilton was according to Uie in- 
structions of his master, practi^ng all the shifts that be could derise for aflbrding 
tlio king the better grounds of quarrel, and for protracting the moment of hos- 
tilities, so as to allow Charles time to collect his forces. Preparations for an in- 
vasion of Scotland had for some time been in progress, and in iVIay, 1639, he 
approached the border witli about sixteen thousand men, while A large host oi 
Irish papists was expected to land in his behalf upon the west coast, and Ham- 
ilton entered the Fritli of Forth with a fleet containing a sotall army. 

During this first campaign, wliile general Lesly with tlie main body of the 
Scottish army marched for the border with the Tiew of carrying the war into 
England, Montrose, at this time the most Tident of all the corenanten, was sent 
to the nortli to watch over Huntly and the Aberdonians, and Argyle proceeded 
to his own country to watch the Macdonalds, and the earl of Antrim, who 
threatened to lay it waste. For this purpose he raised not less than nine hun- 
dred of his rassals, part of whom he stationed in Kintyre, to watch, the move- 
ments of the Irish, and part in Lorn to guard against the Macdonalds, while ^vith 
a third part he passed over into Arran, which he secured by seizing upon the 
castle of Brodick, one of the strengths belonging to the marquis of Hiunilton ; 
and this rendered tlie attempt on the part <tf the Irish at the time nearly impos- 
sible. On the pacification that took place at Birks, near Berivick, Argyle was 
sent for to court ; but the earl of Loudon having been sent up as commissioner 
from the Scottish estates, and by his nii\jesty's order sent to the Tower, where he 
was said to have narrowly escaped a violent death, the earl of Argyle durst not, 
at this time, trust himself in the king^ hands. On Uxo resumption of hostilities 
in 1640, when Charles was found to luive signed tlie treaty of Birks only to 
gain time till he could retuiii to the charge with better pro^cts of success, the 
care of the west coast, and the reduction of the northern dans, was again in- 
trusted to Argyle. Committing, on tliis occasion, the care of Kintyre and the 
Islands to Uieir own inhabitants, he traversed, with a force of about five thousand 
men attended by a small train of artillery, the districts of Badenodi, Athol, and 
Marr, levying the taxes imposed by the estates, and enfordng subjection to their 
authority. The earl of Athol liaving made a show of resistance at the Ford of 
Lyon, was sent prisoner to Stirling ; and his factor, Stuart, younger of Grant* 
ully, with twelve of the leading men in his neighbourhood, he commanded to 
enter in ward at Edinburgh till they found security for their good behaviour, 
and he exacted ten thousand pounds Scots in the district, for the support of bis 
army. Passing thence into Angus, he demolished the castles of Airly and For- 
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Ihar, residences of the earl of Airly, and returned to ArgryiestiirOy tlie greater 
part of his ti'oops beings sent to the main body in England. 

In this campaign tlie king felt himself jiist as little able to contend with liis 
people, as in that of the previous year ; and by making concessions similar to 
those he had formerly made, and, as the event showed, with the same insincerity, 
he obtained another pacification at Rippon, in the month of October, 1640. 
Montrose, who had been disgusted with the covenanters, and gained over by the 
king, now began to form a party of loyalists in Scotland, preferring to be tlie 
head of an association of that nature, however dangerous the place, to a second 
or third situation in the insurgent councils. His designs were accidentally disco- 
vered, while he was along with the army, and he was put under arrest. To ruin 
Argylo, who was the object of his aversion, Montrose now reported, that at the 
Ford of Lyon he had said that tlie covenanters had consulted both latvyers and 
divines anent deposing tlie king, and had. gotten resolution, tliat it miglit be 
done in three cases — ^Lesertion, invasion, and vendition, and that they had re- 
solved, at the last sitting of parliament, to accomplish that object next session. 
For this malicious falsehood Montrose refeiTed to a Mr John Stuart, commissary 
of Dunkeld, who upon being questioned retracted the accusation which he owned 
he had uttered out of pure malice, to be revenged upon Argyle. Stuart was, of 
course, prosecuted before the justiciary for leasing-makinff , and, though he pro- 
fessed the deepest repentance for his crime, ^vas executed. The king, though 
he had made an agreement with his Scottish subjects, was getting every day upon 
worse terms with the English, and in the summer of 1641, came to Scotland with 
the view of engaging the aHections of that kingdom to enable him to oppose the 
parliament with the more eftect. On this occasion his majesty displayed great 
condescension ; he appointed Henderson to be one of liis chaplains, attended 
divine service without either service-book or ceremonies, and was liberal of his 
favours to all the leading covenanters. Argyle was on this occasion particularly 
attended to, together with the marquis of Hamilton, and his brother Lanark, 
both of whom had become reconciled to the covenanters, and admitted to their 
full share of power. Montrose, in the meantime, was under confinement, but 
was indefatigable in his attempts to ruin those whom he supposed to stand be- 
tween him and the object of his ambidon, the supreme direction of public af- 
^irs. For the accomplishment of this darling purpose, he proposed nothing 
less than the assassination of the earls of Argyle and Lanark, with tilie marquis 
of Hamilton. Finding that the king regarded his proposals with horror, he 
conceived the gentler design of arresting these nobles during the night, alter 
being called upon pretence of speaking with him in his bed-chamber, when they 
might be delivered to a body of soldiers prepared under the earl of Crawford, 
who was to carry them on board a vessel in Leith Roads, or to assassinate them 
if they made any resistance ; but, at all events, detain them, till his majesty had 
gained a sufficient ascendancy in the country to try, condemn, and execute them 
under colour of law. Colonel Cochrane was to have marched with his regiment 
&*oin Musselburgh to overawe the city of Edinburgh : a vigorous attempt T^-as 
at the same time to have been made by Montrose to obtain possession of the cas- 
tle, which, it was supposed, would liave been the full consummation of tlieir 
purpose. In aid of Uiis plot, an attempt ^vas made to obtain a declaration for 
the king from the English army, and the catholics of Ireland were to have made 
a rising, which they actually attempted on the same day, all evidently under- 
taken in concert for the promotion of the royal cause-— but all of which had the 
contrary efiect. Some one, invited to take a part in the plot against Argyle and 
the Hamiltons, communicated it to colonel HuiTy, who communicated it to general 
Tieslie, and he lost not a moment in i«-aruing the peivons more inunediately con- 
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cemed, who took precautions for their leciirity the emiting^ night, and^ next 
morning, after writing an apology to the king for their oonduct, fled to Kiniel 
House, in West Lothian, where tibe mother of the two Hamiltonsat that time re* 
sided. The city of Edinburgh was thrown into a state of the utmost ahirm, in 
consequence of all the leading ooyenanters judging it necessary to hare guards 
placed upon their houses for the protection of their persons. In the afternoon, 
the king, going up the main street, was followed by upwards of Are hundred 
armed men, who entered the outer hall of the Parliament house along with him, 
which necessarily incressed the confusion. The house, alarmed by this military 
amy, refused to proceed to business till the command of all the troops in the 
city and neighbourhood was intrusted to general Leslie, and every stianger, 
whose character and business was not particularly known, ordered to leave the 
city. His majesty seemed to be highly incensed against the three noblemen, 
and demanded that they should not be allowed to return to the house till the 
matter had been thoroughly investigBted. A priyate committee was suggested, 
to which the investigation might more properly be submitted than to the whole 
house, in which suggestion his majesty acquiesced. The three noblemen re- 
turned to their post in a few days, were to *all appearance received into their 
former state of favour, and the whole matter seemed in ScotUuid at once to have 
dropped into oblivion. Intelligence of the whole affiiir was, however, sent up 
to the English Parliament by their agenti, who, under the name of commissioners, 
attended as spies upon the king, and it had a lasting, and a most pernicious ef- 
fect upon his affairs. This, and the news of the Irish insurrection, which speedily 
followed, caused his majesty to hasten his departure, after he had feasted the whole 
body of the nobility in the great hall of the palace of Holyrood, on the seven* 
teenth of November, 1641, having two days before created Argyle a marquis. 
On his departure the king declared, that he went away a contend prince from 
a contented people. He soon found, however, that nothing under a moral as< 
surance of the protection of their ftvourite system of worship, and diurdi go* 
vemment— an asnirance which he had it not in power, from former drcum- 
stances, to give — could thoroughly secure the attachment of the Scots, who, to 
use a modem phrase, were more disposed to fraternise with the popular party 
in England, than with him. Finding on his return that the Parlimnent was get* 
ting more and more intractable, he sent down to the Scottish privy council a 
representation of the insults and injuries he had received from that parliament, 
and the many encroachments they had made upon his prerogative, with a re- 
quisition that the Scottish council would, by commissioners, send up to West- 
minster a declaration of the deep sense they entertained of the danger and in- 
justice of their present course. A privy council was accordingly summoned, to 
which the friends of the court were more particularly invited, and to this meet- 
ing all eyes were directed. A number of the friends of the court, Kinnoul, 
Roxburgh, and others, now known by the name of Banders, having assembled 
in the capital with numerous retainers, strong suspicions were entertained that a 
design upon the life of Argyle wm in contemplation. The gentlemen of Fife, 
and the Lothians, with their followers, hastened to the scene of action, where 
the high royalists, who had expected to carry matters in the council against the 
Engb'sh Parliament, met with so much opposition, that they abandoned their 
purpose, and the king signified his pleasure that they should not interfere in 
the business. When hortilities had actually commenced between the king and 
the parliament, Argyle was so far prevailed upon by the marquis of Hamilton, 
to trust the asseverations whidi accompanied his majesty's expressed wishes for 
peace, as to be willing to second his proposed attempt at negotiation with the 
Parliament, and he signed, along with Loudon, Warriston, and Hendenon, tho 
I. 80 
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infitation, finmedl by tlie court party, to the queea to ntam from Holiond, to 
aasist in mediating a peace between hia nugeity and the two hoiaet of Pariia- 
ment The battle of Edgehili, howerer, ao inspirited the king, that he re- 
jected the^offer on the pretence tbat he diint not hanrd her penon. In 1643, 
when, in "compliance with the request of the Parliament of England, troops 
were raised by the Scottish estates, to aid the protestaata of Ireland, Azgyle was 
nominated to a colonelcy in one of the regiments^ and in the month of January, 
1644, he accompanied general Leslie, with the Scottish army, into England as 
chief of the committee of Parliament, but in a short time returned with tidings 
of the defeat of the marquis «f Newcastle at Newbunou The ultra royalisti, 
highly ofiended at ihe assistance afforded by the estates of Scotland, to the 
Parliiunent of England, had already planned and begun to execute diflwent 
morements in the north, which they intended should either overthrow the Estates, 
or reduce them to the necessity of recalling their army from Enghuid for their 
own defence. The marquis €i Hundy baring receired a commission from 
Charles, had already commenced hostilities, by making prisonem of the provost 
and magistrates of Aberdeen, and at the same time plundering the to^vn of all 
the arms and ammunition it contained. He also published a declaration of hoe- 
tilities against the covenanters. Earl Marisdial, appriaed of this, summoned te 
committees of Angus and Mearns, and sent a message to Huntly to dismiss his 
followers. Huntly, trusting to the assurances he had had from Montrose, Crawford, 
and Nithsdale of anistance ftom the south^ and from Ireland, sent an insulting 
reply to the committee, requiring them to dismiss, and not interrupt the peace 
of the country. In the month of April, Argyle was despatched against him, with 
what troops he could raise for the occasion, and came unexpectedly upon him 
after his foUowen had plundered and set on fire the town of Montroae, whence 
they retreated to Aberdeen. Thither they were followed by Argyle, who, learn- 
ing that tiie laird of Haddow, with a number of hia friends, had fortified them, 
aelves in the house of Killie, marched thither, and invested it with his army. 
Unwilling, however, ta lose time by a regular siege, he sent a trumpeter offering 
pardon to every man in the garrison who should suirender, the laiid of Haddow 
excepted. Seeing no meant of escape, the garrison accepted the terma Had- 
dow was sent to Edinburgh, brought to trial on a chuge of treason, found 
guilty, and executed. Huntly, afndd of being sent to his old quarters in Edin- 
burgh castle, repaired to the Bog of Gight, accompanied only by two or three 
individtials of his own clan, whence he brought away some tfunks filled with 
silver, gold, and apparel, which he intrusted to one of his followers, who, find- 
ing a vessel ready to sail for Caithness, shipped the trunks, and set o^ with them, 
leaving the marquis to shift for himself. The marquis, who had yet one thou- 
sand dollars, committed them to the cave of another of his depen^ts, and tak- 
ing a small boat, set out in pursuit of the tiunksL On landing in Sutherland he 
could command no better accommodation than a wretched alehouse. Next, day 
he proceeded to Caithness, where he found lodgings with his cousin-german, 
Francis Sinclair, and most unexpectedly f^ in with the runaway and his boxes, 
with which by sea he proceeded to Strathnaver, where he remained in close re- 
tirement for upwards of twelve months. In the meantime, about twelve hundred 
of the promised Irish auxiliaries, under Alaster Macdonald, landed on the island 
of MuU, where they captured some of the small fortrMses, and, sailing for 
the mainlatid, they disembariced in Knoydart, where they attempted to raise 
some of the dans. ' Argyle, to whom tfiis Alaster Macdonald was a mortal enemy, 
baring sent round some ships of war from Leith, which seized the vessels that 
had transported them over, they were unable to leave the country, and he hin^ 
self, with a formidable fora, hanging upon their rear, they were driven into 
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tlM interior^ and tiBTened the wilds of Lodiaber and Badenocb, exp4»cUng to 
meet a royal amy under MMittfme, though in what place they bad no know- 
ledge. Maodonald, in order to itrengthen them in nnmhers^ had sent through 
the fiery croii in Tarious directiom, though with only indiflerent Bucoefls, till 
Montrose at last met them, having found his way through the country in disguise 
all the way from Oxford, with only one or two attenduUs. Influenced by Mon- 
trose, the men of Athol, who were generally anti-coTenanten, joined the royal 
standard in great numberSy and he soon found himself at the head of a formid* 
able army. His situation was not, howerer, promising. Argyle was in his rear, 
being in pursuit of the Irish, who were perfect banditti, and had committed tetu 
rible lUTages upon his estates, and there were before him six or seiren thousand 
men under lord Elcho, stationed at Perth. Elcho^s troops, howoTor, were only 
raw militia, officered by men who had ncTor seen an engagement, and the lead- 
ers among them were not unjustly suspected of being disaifeoted to the cause. 
As the most pnident measure, he did not wait to be attadced, but went to meet 
Montrose, who was marching through Straflieam, having conmienoed his career 
by plundering the lands, and burning the houses of the dan Menades. £lcho 
took up a position upon fte plain of Tippeimuir, where he was attadied by 
Montrose, and totally routed in the spaoe of a few minutes. Perth ieU at once 
Into the hands of the victor, and was plundered of money, and wfaatefer was 
valuable, and could be carried away. The stoutest young men he also im pr ess e d 
into the ranks, and seived upon all the horses fit for service. Thus strength- 
ened, he poured down upon Angus, where he received numerous reinforoements. 
Dundee he attempted, but finding there ivere troops in it suflldent to hold it out 
for some days, and dreading the approach of Argyle, who was still following 
him, he pushed north to Aberdeen. Here his covenanting rage had been bit- 
terly felt, and at his approach the committee sent off the public money and all 
their most valuable efibcts to Dunnottar castle. They at the same time threw up 
some rude fortifications, and had two thousand men prepared to give him a 
warm reception. Crossing the Dee by a ford, he at onee eluded their fortifications 
and deranged their order of battle ; and issuing ordon for an immediate attack, 
they were defeated, and a scene of butchery foHowed which has fiiw parallels in 
the annals of civilised warfare. In the fields, the streets, or the houses, aimed 
or unarmed, no man found mercy : the nigged theyldlled and stripped ; the 
weH-dreased, for fear of spoiling their clothes, they stripped and killed. 

After four days employed in this manner, the approach of Argyle, whom they 
were not sufficiently numerous to combat, drove them to the north, where they 
intended to take refuge beyond the Spey. The boats, however, were all 
removed to the other side, and tjie whole force of Moray was assembled to 
dispute the passage. In this dilemma, nothing remained for Montrose but 
to take refuge among the hills, and his rapid movements enabled him to gain 
the wilds of Badenoch with the loss only of his artillery and heavy baggage, 
where he bade defiance to the approach of any thing Hke' a tegular army. 
After resting a few days, he again descended into Athol to recruit, having sent 
Macdonald into the Highlands on the same emnd. From Athol he entered 
Angus, where he wasted the estates of lord Couper, and plundered the house of 
Dun, in which the inhabitants of Montrose had deported their valuables, and 
whidi also afforded a supply of arms and artillery. Argyle, all this while, fol- 
lowed his footsteps with a superior army, but could never come up with him. 
He, however, proclaimed him a traitor, and ofieMd a re>v«rd of twenty thousand 
pounds for his head. Having strengthened his army by forced levies in Athol, 
Montrose again crossed the Grampians, and spreading devastation along his 
line of march, attempted once more to raise the Goordons. In this he was 
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■till unftiocenfuly and at the castle of Fyvie^ which he had taken, wu al 
lart flurpriMd by Argyle and the earl of Lothian, who, with an anny of three 
thousand hone and foot, were within two miles of his camp, when he believed 
them to be on the other side of the Grampians. Here, had there been any 
thing like management on the part of the army of the Estates, his career had 
certunly closed, but in military affiurs Argyle was neither skilful nor braye. 
After sustaining t^vo assaults from very superior numbers, Montrose drew off his 
Hole army with scarcely any loss, and by the way of Strathbogie plunged again 
into the wilds of Badenoch, w^here he expected Maodonald and Uie Irish with 
what recruits ihey had been able to raise. Argyle, whose army was now greatly 
weakened by desertion, returned to Edinburgh and threw up his comnussioii in 
disgust The Estates, howerer, received him in the most friendly manner, and 
passed an act approving of his conduct 

By the parliament which met this year, on Uie 4ili of June, Argyle was named, 
along with the chancellor Loudoun, lords Balmerino, Warriston, and others, 
as commissioners, to act in concert with the English parliament in their nego- 
tiations with the king; but from the manner in which he was occupied, he 
must have been able to overtake a very small part of the duties included 
in the commission. Montrose no sooner found that Aigyle had retired and 
left the field dear, than, to keep up the spirit of his followers, and to satiate 
his revenge, he marched them into Glenorchy, belonging to a near relation of 
Argyle, and in the depth of winter rendered the whole country one wide field 
of blood: nor was this destnictiou confined to Glenorchy; it was extended 
through Argryle and Lorn to the very confines of Lodiaber, not a house he was 
able to surprise being left unburned, nor a man unslaugfatered. Spalding adds, 
'' he left not a four-footed beast in the haiil country ; such as would not drive 
he houghed and slew, that they should never make stead." Having rendered 
the country a wildemen, he bent his way for Inverness, when he iias informud 
that Argyle had collected an army of three thousand men, and had advanced as 
fiir as Inverlochy, on his march to the very place upon which he himself was 
advancing. Montrose was no sooner informed of the circumstance, than, striking 
icross the almost inaccessible wilds of Lochaber, he came, by a march of about 
dx and Uiirty hours, upon the camp of Argyle at Inverlochy^ and was within 
half a mile of it befor^ they knew that there was an enemy within several 
days* march of them. The state of his followers did not admit of an immediate 
attack by Montrose ; but every thing was ready for it by the dawn of day, and 
with the dissolving mists of the morning. On the second of February, 1645, 
Argryle, from his pinnace on the lake, whidier he had retired on account of a hurt 
he had caught by a fall from his horse, which disabled liim from fighting, beheld 
the total annihilation of his army, one half of it being literally cut to pieces, 
and the other dissipated among the adjoining mountains, or di-iven into the 
water. Unable to afford the smallest assistance to his discoinfitted troops, he 
immediately hoisted sails and made for a place of safety. On the twelfth of the 
month, he appeared before the parliament, then sitting in Edinburgh, to which 
he related the tale of his own and their misfortune, in the best manner 
no doubt which the case could admit o£ The circumstances, however, were 
such as no colouring could hide, and the Estates were certainly deeply affected. 
But the victory at Inverlochy, Uiough as complete as victory can well be sup- 
posed, and gained with the loss too of only two or three men, was perliaps 
more pernicious to the victors than the vanquished. The news of it unhap- 
pily reached Charles at a time when he was on the point of accepting the 
terms of reconciliation offered to his parliament, whidi reconciliation, if 
eflected, might have closed the war for ever, and he no sooner heard 
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of tliis remarkable yictory, than he resolved to reject them, and trust to 
rontinued hostilities for the means of obtaining a more advantageous treaty. 
Montrose, also, whose forces were always reduced after a rlctory, as the High- 
landers were wont to go home to deposit their spoils, could take no other 
advantage of ** the day of Inverlochy,^ than to carry on, upon a broader scale, 
and with less interruption, the bai'barous system of warfare which political, 
religious, and feudal hostility had induced him to adopt Instead of marching 
towards the capital, where he might have followed up his victory to the utter 
eitinction of the administration of the Estates, he resumed his march along the 
course of the Spey into the province of Moray, and, issuing an order for all the 
men above sixteen and below sixty to join his standard, under the pain of 
military execution, proceeded to burn the houses and destroy the goods upon 
the estates of Grangehill, Brodie, Cowbin, Innes, Balleudalloch, Foyness, and 
Pitchash. He plundered also the village of Garmouth and the lands of Burgie, 
Lethen, and Ehiffus, and destroyed idl the boats and nets upon the Spey. 
Argyle having thrown up his commission as general of the army, which ivas 
given to general Baillie, he was now attached to it only as member of a 
committee appointed by the parliament to direct its movements, and in this 
capacity was present at the battle of Kilsyth, August 15th, 1G45, the most di*- 
astrous of all the six victories of Montrose to the Covenanters, upwai*ds of six 
thousand men being slain on the field of battle and in the pursuit. This, 
however, was the last of the exploits of the great marquis. There being no 
more detachmenti of militia in the country to oppose to him, general David 
Leslie, with some regiments of horse, were recalled from the army in England, 
who surprised and defeated him at Philiphaugh, annihilating his little army, 
I and, according to an ordinance of parliament, hanging up without distinction all 
the Irish battalions. 

In the month of February, 1646, Argyle was sent over to Ireland to bring 
home the Scottish troops that liad been sent to that country to assist in repres- 
sing the turbulence of the Catholics. He returned to Edinburgh in the month 
of May following. In the meantime, Alister Mbcdonald, the coadjutor of 
Montrose, had made another tour through his country of Argyle, giving to the 
sword and the devouring flame whatever had escaped in the former inroads, so 
that upwards of twelve hundred of the miserable inhabitants, to. escape absolute 
starvation, were compelled to emigrate, under one of their cliieftains, Ardinglass, 
into Menteith, whei'e they attempted to setUe themselves upon the lands of the 
malignant But scarcely had Uiey made the attempt, when they were attack* 
ed by Inchbrackie, with a party of Athol men, and chased beyond the Fortli 
near Stirling, where they were joined by the marquis, who carried them into 
Lennox, and quartered them upon the lands of lord Napier, till he obtained an 
act to embody them into a regiment, to be stationed in different parts of the 
Highlands, and a grant from parliament for a supply of provisions for his castles. 
So deplorably had his eatates been wasted by tlie inroads of Montrose and 
Maodonald, that a sum of money mus voted him for the support of himself and 
family, and for paying annual rents to some of the more necessitous crediUns 
upon his estates. A collection was at the some time ordered through all the 
churdies of Scotland, for the relief of his poor people who had been plundei«d 
by the Irish. In the month of July, 1646, when tlie king had surrendered him* 
self to the Scottish array, Argyle went up to Newcastle to wait upon and pay his 
respects to him. On the 3d of August following, be was sent up to London, 
along with Loudon, the chancellor, and the earl of Dunfermline, to treat nith 
the parliament of England, concerning a mitigation of the articles they had 
presented to the king, with some of which he was not at all satisfied. Mo wai 
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alfo on thii occasion the bearer of a secret oommission from the king, to consul! 
>vith the duke of Richmond and the marquis of Hertford ooncemini^ the pro- 
priety of the Scottish army and parliament dedaring for him. Both of these 
noblemen totally disapproTed of ^the scheme^ as they were satisfied it would be 
the entire ruin of his interests. In this matter, Argyle certainly did not act 
with perfect integrity; and it was probably a feeling of conscious duplicity 
which prevented him from being present at any of ^the committees conoening 
the king's person, or any treaty for the withdrawal of the Scottish anny^ or the 
payment of its arrears. The opinion of these two noblemen, however, he 
fiiithfully reported to liis majesty, who professed to be satisfied, but spoke of 
adopting some other plan, giving evident proof that his pretending to accept 
conditions was a mere pretence«-« put oft^— till he might be able to lay hold of 
some lucky turn in the chapter of accidents. It was probably from a painful 
anticipation of the fiital result of the king's pertinacity, that Argyle, when he 
returned to Edinburgh and attended the parliament, which assembled on the 
3d of November, demanded and obtained an explicit approval of all that 
he Itful transacted, as their accredited commiaiioner ; and it must not be lost 
sight of, that, for all the public business he had been engaged in, except what 
was voted him in consequence of his great losses, he never hitherto had recelM 
one farthing of salary. 

When the Engagement, as it was called, was entered into by the marquis of 
Hamilton, and other Scottish presbyterian loyalists, Argyle opposed it, because, 
from what he had been told by the duke of Richmond and the marquis ii 
Hertford, when he had himself been half embarked in a scheme somewhat 
similar, he believed it would be the total ruin of his majesty's cause. The erent 
completely justified his fears. By exasperating the sectaries and republicans, 
it was the direct and immediate cause of the death of the king. On the 
march of the Engagers into Engknd, Argyle, Egllnton, Gassilis, and Lothian, 
marched into Edinburgh at the head of a great multitude of people whom they 
had raised, before whom the committee of Estates left the city, and the irre- 
mediable defeat of the Engagers, which instantly followed, entirely sinking the 
credit of the party, they never needed to return, the reins of government fiilling 
into the han£ of Argyle, Warriston, Loudon, and others of the more oealous 
party of the presbyterians. The flight of the few Engagers who reached their 
native land, was followed by Cromwell, who came all the way to Berwick, with 
the purpose apparently of invading Scotland. Argyle, in the month of September 
or October, 1648, went to Mordington, where he had an interview with that 
distinguished individual, whom, along with general Lambert, he conducted to 
Edinburgh, where he was receiyed in a way >vorthy of his high fame, and 
every thing between the two nations was settled in the most amicable manner, 
the Solemn League and Coverauit being renewed, the Engagement proscribed, and 
all who had been concerned in it summoned to appear before parliament, which 
was appointed to meet at Edinburgh on the 4th of January, 1649. It has 
been, without the least particle of evidence, asserted that Argyle, in tlie 
various interviews he held with Cromwell at this time, agreed that Charles 
should be executed. The losses to which Argyle was afterwards subjected, and 
the hardships he endured for adhering to Charles' interests after he was laid in 
his grave, should, in the absence of all eridence to the contrary, be a sufficient 
attestation of his loyalty, not to speak of the parliament, of which he was 
unquestionably the most influential individual, in the ensuing month of February 
prodaiming Charles II. king of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, &c. 
than which nothing could be more offensive to the then existing government of 
England. In sending over the deputation that waited upon Charles in Holland 
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in the ipriiig of 1649, Argyle vma heartily ooncumng, though he had been not 
a little disgusted with his associates in the administration, on account of the 
execati<m of his brother-in-law, the marquis of Huntly, whom he in Tain exerted 
all his influence to save. It is also said that he refused to assist at the trial, 
or to concur in the sentence passed upon the nuurquiB of 'Montrose, in the month 
of May, 1650, declaring that he was too much a party to be a judge in that 
matter. Of the leading part he performed in the installation of Charles II., 
upon whose head he plmsed the crown at Scone on the Ist of January, 1651, 
we hare not room to giye any particular account. Of the high consequence in 
whidi his serrices were held at the time, there needs no other proof than the 
report that the king intended marrying one of his daughters. For tlie defence 
of the king and kingdom, against both of whom Cromwell was now ready to 
lead all his troops, he, as head of the Committee of Estates, made the most 
vigorous exertions. Eyen after the defeat at Dunbar, and the consequent 
ascendancy of the king's personal interests, he adhered to his majesty with 
unabated zeal and diligence, of whldi Charles seems to have been sensible at 
the time, as the following letter, in his own hand writing, which he delirered 
to Argyle under his sign manual, abundantly testifies i^'* Having taken into 
cofisideration the faithful endeavours of the marquis of Argyle for restoring me 
to my just rights, and the happy settling of my dominions, I am desirous to let 
the world see how sensible I am of his real respect to me by some partioilar 
marks of my favour to him, by which they may see the trust and confidence 
which I repose in him : and particularly, I do promise that I will make bim 
duke of Argyle, knight of the garter, and one of the gentlemen of my bed- 
chamber, and this to be performed when he shall think it At And I do &rther 
promise him to hearken to his counsels, [passage warn out}. Whenever it 
shall please God to restore me to my just rights in England, I shall see him 
paid the £40,000 sterling which is due to him ; all which I promise to make 
good to him upon the word of a king. Charles Ret, St Johnston, September 
34th, 1650." When Charles judged it expedient to lead the Scottish army into 
England, in the vain hope of raising the cavaliers and moderate presbyterians in 
his £[ivour, Argyle obtained leave to remain at home, on account of the illness 
of his lady. After the whole hopes of the Scots were laid low at Worcester, 
September 3d, 1651, he retired to Inverary, where he held out against the 
triumphant troops of Cromwell for a whole year, till, falling sick, he was sui*- 
prised by general Dean, and carried to Edinburgh. Having received ordera 
from Monk to attend a privy council, he -waB entrapped to be present at the 
ceremony of proclaiming Cromwell lord Protector. A paper was at the same 
time tendered him to sign, containing his submission to the government, as 
settled without king or house of lords, which he absolutely refused, tliough 
afterwards, when he was in no condition to struggle farther, he signed a pro* 
mise to live peaceably under that government He vfas always watched, 
however, by the ruling powers, and never was regarded by any of the autho- 
rities as oUier than a concealed loyalist When Scotland was declared by 
Cromwell to be incorporated with England, Argyle exerted himself, in opposi- 
tion to the council of state, to have Scotsmen alone elected to serve in parlia* 
ment for North Britain, of which Monk complained to Thurlow, in a letter from 
Dalkeith, dated September 30, 1658. Under Richard he was himself elected 
for the county of Aberdeen, and took his seat accordingly in the house, where 
he wrought most effectualiy for the service of the king, by making that breach 
through which his majesty entered. On the Restoration, Argyle's best friends 
advised him to keep out of the way on account of his compliances with tlie 
usurpation ; but he judged it more honourable and honest to go and congratu- 
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Iftte his majesty upon so happy a turn in his affiiin. To tliis he must hare been 
misled from the promissory note of kindness which he held, payable on demand^ 
OS well as by some flattering expressions whidi Charles had made use of regard, 
ing him to his son, lord Lorn ; but when he arrired at Whitehall^ July 8, 1660. 
the king no sooner heard his name announced, than, ** with an angry stamp of 
the foot, he ordered Sir William Fleming to execute his orders,** which were to 
carry him to the Tower. To the Tower he was carried accordingly, where he 
lay till the month of December, when he was sent down to Leith aboard a 
man-of.war, to stand his trial before the high court of parliament While con- 
fined in the Tower, tlie marquis made application to hare the affidavits of sereral 
persons in England taken respecting some matters of fact, when he >vas con- 
cerned in the public administration before the usurpation, which, had justice been 
the object of the prosecution against him, could not hare been denied. 
Rerenge, however, being the object, facts might hare liappened to prove 
inconvenient, and the request was flatly refused. 

On his arrival at Leith, he was conveyed to the castle of Edinburgli, and, 
preparatory to his being brought to trial, the president of the committee for 
bills, on the eighteenth of January, reported to the parliament that a supplies* 
tion bad been presented to them by the laird of Lament, craving warrant to 
cite the marquis of Argyle, with some others, to appear befoi-e parliament, to 
answer for aimes committed by him and them as specified in the bill given in. 
Some little opposition was made to this ; but it was carried by a vast plurality to 
grant ^varrant according to the prayer of the petition. This charge could not 
be intended to serve any other purpose than to raise a prejudice in the public 
mind against the intended victim; for it was a charge which not a few of the 
managers themselves knew well to be false. Middleton could have set the ques- 
tion at once to rest, as he had luid a deeper hand in many of the cruelties com- 
plained of tlian Argyle, for he had acted under general Leslie, in suppressing 
the remains of Montrose's army, and, much nearer home than the islands, 
namely at Kincardine house, belonging to Montrose, had shot twelve cavaliers 
without any ceremony, sending tlie remainder to be hanged at Edinburgh, all 
which, be it observed, was in defence of a party of Argyle*s people who had 
been driven to seek refuge in Lennox, and was no doubt one of the items in the 
general diarge. But the charge generally referred to the clearing of his own 
territories of Alister Macdonald and his Irish bands by Leslie, who, in redudng 
the strengths belonging to the loyalists in the north, had, conformably to 
the orders of parliament, shot or hanged every Irishman he found in Uiem 
without ceremony. Sir James Turner, who was upon this expedition, and has 
left an account of it in his Memoirs, acquits Argyle of all blame, in so far as 
concerns tlie seizure of the castle of Dunavertie, one of the cases tliat has been 
most loudly complained of, though he fastens a stain on the diaracter of Mr 
John Nevoy, the divine who accompanied the expedition, who, he says, took a 
pleasure in wading through the blood of the victims. A small extiuct will 
show that Leslie confined himself strictly to tlie parliamentary order, which 
was perhaps no more severe than the dreadful character of tlie times had ren- 
dered necessary. ** From Ila we boated over to Jura, a horrid isle, and a habita- 
tion fit for deer and wild beasts, and so from isle to isle till we come to Mull, 
which is one of the best of the Hebrides. Here Madean saved his lands with 
the loss of his reputation, if he ever had any : he gave up his strong castles to 
Leslie ; gave his eldest son for hostage of his fidelity, and, which was unchris- 
tian baseness in tlie lowest degree, he delivered up fourteen very pretty Irish* 
men, who had been all along faithful to him, to the lieutenant general, who 
immediately caused hang them all. It was not well done to demand them from 
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Madean ; but inexcusably ill done in him to betray ihem. Here I cannot fbr* 
get one Donald Campbell , fleshed in blood from hii yery infancy, who, with all 
imaginable violence, pressed that the whole dan Maclean should be put to the 
swordy nor could he be commanded to forbear his bloody suit by the lieutenant 
general and two major generals, and with some difficulty was he commanded 
silence by his chief, the marquis of Argyle. For my part, I said nothing, for 
indeed I did not care though he had preTailed in his suit, the delirering of the 
Irish had so much irritated me against that whole dan and name.*^ Argyle was 
brought before parliament on the 13th of February 166L His indictment, 
consisting of fourteen artides, comprehended the history of all the transactions 
tliat had taken place in Scotland since 1G38. The whole procedure, on one 
side of the question, during all that time, had already been declared rebellion, 
and each indiridual concerned was of course liable to the charge of treason. 
Middleton, lord high commissioner to parliament, eager to possess his estate, 
of which he doubted not he would obtain the gift, conducted tiie trial in a man* 
ner not only inconsistent with justice, but with the dignity and the decency that 
ought erer to characterise a public character. From the secret conversations he 
liad held with Cromwell, Middleton drew the conclusion, that the interruption 
of the treaty o£ Newport and the execution of Charles had been the fruit of their 
joint deliberations. He was defended on this point by Sir John Gihnour, pre- 
sident of the court of Session, with such force of argument as to compel the re- 
luctant parliament to exculpate him from all blame in tlie matter of the king's 
death ; and, after having exhibited the utmost contempt for truth, and a total 
disregard of character or credit provided tliey could obtain their point, the 
destruction of the pannel, the crown lawyers were at length obliged to fix on 
his compliance witli the English during tlie usurpation, as the only spedes of 
treason that could at aU be made to affect him. Upon this point there was not 
one of his judges who had not been equally, and some of them much more guilty 
than himself. " How could I suppose,** said the marquis, with irresistible eftect in 
liis defence on this point, " that I was acting criminally, when the learned gentle- 
man who now acts as his majesty's advocate, took the same oaths to the common- 
wealth with myself ?*' He was not less successful in replying to every iota of 
Ills indictment, in addition to whidi he gave in a signed supplication and sub- 
mission to his majesty, which was regarded just as little as his defences. The 
moderation, the good sense, and the magnanimity, however, which he displayed, 
joined to his innocence of the crimes charged against him, wrought so strongly 
upon the house, that great fears were entertained that, after all, he would be ac- 
quitted ; and to counteract the influence of his two sons, lord Lome and lord 
Neil Campbell, who were botli in London, exerting themselves as far as they 
could in his behalf, Glencaim, Roihes, and Sharpe were sent up to court, where, 
when it ^vas found that the proof was thought to be defective, application was 
made to general Monk, who furnished them with some of the marquis of Ar- 
gyle's private letters, which were sent down post to Middleton, who laid them 
before parliament, and by tlm means obtained a sentence of condemnation 
against the noble marquis, on Saturday the 35th, and he was executed 
accordingly on Monday the 27th of May, 1G61. Than the behaviour 
of this nobleman during his trial, and after his receiving sentence of death, 
nothing could be more dignified or becoming the character of a duristian. 
Conscious of his integrity, he defended his character and conduct with firmness 
and magnanimity, but with great gentleness and the highest respect for author- 
ity. After receiving his sentence, when brought back to the common jail, his 
excellent lady was waiting for him, and, embradng him, wept bitterly, exdaim- 
ing, ** the Lord wll requite it ;" but, calm and composed, he said, " Forbear; 
I. 3P 
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truly, I pity them ; they know not ivfaat they are doing ; they may ihut me in 
where they please , but they cannot shut out God from me. For my part, I am 
as content to be here as in the castle, and as content in the castle as in the 
Tower of London, and as content there as wlusn at liberty, and I hope to be as 
content on the scaffold as any of them all.** His short time till Monday he 
spent in serenity and cheerfidness, and in the proper exercises of a dying 
christian. To some of the ministers he said tliat they would shortly enry him 
for haying got before them, for he added, *' my skill fiiils me, if you who are 
ministers will not either sutler much, or sin mudi ; for, though you go along 
with those men in part, if you do it not in all things, you are but where you 
were, and so must suiier ; and if you go not at all with them, you sliall but suf- 
fer.^ On the morning of his execution, he spent two hours in subscribing papers, 
making conyeyances, and forwarding other matters of business relating to his 
estate ; and wliile so employed, he suddenly became so overpowered with a feeling 
of dirine goodness, according to contemporary authority, that he was unable to 
contain himself, and exclaimed, ** I thought to hare concealed the Lord's good- 
ness, but it will not do : I am now ordering my aflairs, and God is sealing my 
charter to a better inheritance, and saying to me, * Son,- be of good dieer ; 
thy sins are forgiven thee.'" He wrote the same day a most affecting letter 
to the king, recommending to his protection his wife and diildren. ** He came 
to the scaflbld," says Burnet, " in a very solemn, but undaunted manner, accom- 
panied with many of the nobility and some ministers. He spoke for half an 
hour with a great appearance of serenity. Cunningham, his physician, told me 
that he touched his pulse, and it did then beat at the usual rate, calm and strong." 
It is related, as another proof of the resolution of Argyle, in the last trying 
scene, that, though he had eaten a whole partridge at dinner, no vestige of it 
was found in his stomadi after death ; if he had been much affected by the an- 
ticipation of death, his digestion, it may be easily calculated, could not have 
been so good. His head was strudc off by the instrument called the Maiden, 
and affixed on the west end of the Tolbooth, where that of Montrose had been 
till very lately perdied ; a circumstance that very sensibly marks the vicissi- 
tudes of a time of civil dissension. His body was conveyed by his friends to 
Dunoon, and buried in Uie family sepiilchre at Kilmun. 

Aigyle, with few qualities to captivate the fancy, has always been esteemed 
by the people of Scotland as one of the most consistent and meritorious of their 
array of patriots. For the sake of his exemplary moral and religious diarao- 
ter, and his distinguished exertions in the resistance to the measures of Charles 
L, as well as his martyrdom in tiiat cause, they have overlooked a quality gen- 
erally obnoxious to their contempt — ^his want of courage in the field — which 
caused him, throughout the whole of the transactions of the civil war, to avoid 
personal contact with danger, though often at the head of large bodies of troops. 
The habits of Argyle in private life were those of an eminently and sincerely 
pious man. In Mr Wodrow's diary of traditionary collections, which remains 
in manuscript in the Advocates' Library, it is related, under May 9, 170S, 
upon the credit of a clergyman, the last survivor of the General Assembly of 
1651, that his lordship used to rise at five, and continue in private till eight : 
besides family worship, and private prayer, morning and evening, he prayed 
with his lady morning and evening, in die presence of his own gentleman and 
her gerdlewoman ; he never went abroad, though but for one night, without 
taking along with him his writing-standish, a bible, and Newman's Cono(H> 
dance. Upon the same authority, we relate the following anecdote : " After 
the coronation of king Charles II. at Scone, he waited a long time for an op- 
portunity of dealing freely with his majesty on religious matters, and particuLup- 
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ly about hit suspected disregard of the oorenant, and his encouragement of 
malignantSy and other sins. One sabbath nighty after supper^ he went into the 
king^ dosety and began to oonterse with him on these topics. Charles was 
seemingly sensible, and they came at length to pray and mourn together till 
two or three in the morning. When he came home to his lady, she was sur- 
prisedy and told him she nerer knew him so untimeous. He said he never had 
had such a sweet night in the world, and told her all — ^what liberty he had in 
prayer, and how much conyinoed the king was. She said plainly that that 
night would cost him his head — ^whicfa came to poss.*^ Mr Wodrow also men* 
tions that, during the Glasgow Assembly, Henderson and other ministers spent 
many nights in prayer, and conference with the marquis of Argyle, and he 
dated his conyersion, or his knowledge of it, from those times. His lordship 
was married to Margaret, second daughter of William, second earl of Morton, 
and by her left two sons and three daughters. 

CAMPBELL, Aroubald, ninth Earl of Argyle, son of the preceding, was 
an equally unfortunate, though less distingnished political character, in the 
unhappiest era of Scottish history. He was educated under the eye of iiis 
father, and, at an early period of life, was highly distinguished for his per- 
sonal accomplishments. After going through the schools, he was sent to tra^ 
Tel on the continent, and, during the yean 1647, 1646, and 1649, spent 
the greater part of his time in France and Italy. He appean to hare returned 
to Scotland about the dose of 1649, and we find him, in 1650, after Charles II. 
had arrired in Scotland, appointed colonel of one of the regiments of foot-guards, 
that were embodied on that occasion, which he held by commission from the 
kii^, refusing, from a principle of loyalty, to act under a commission from the 
parliament He was present at the batUe of Dunbar, fought in the month of 
September, 1650, when he displayed great bravery ; and where his lieutenant- 
colonel, Wallace, who afterwards commanded the coyenanters at Pentland, was 
taken prisoner. After the battle of Worcester, he still continued in arms, and 
kept up a party in the Highlands ready to serve his majesty on any favourable 
opportunity that might occur. Nor did he hesitate, for this purpose, to act along 
with the most deadly enemies of his house. In 1654, he joined the earl of 
Glencaim, with a thousand foot, and fifty horse, contrary to advice of his father, 
who saw no possibility of any good being done by that ill-advised armament 
After having remained, along with this assemblage of cavalien, for a fortnight, 
finding his situation neither safe nor comfortable among so many Murrays, Gor- 
dons, and Macdonalds, he withdrew from them, taking the road for the barracks 
of Ruthven, and was pursued by Macdonald of Glengary, who would certainly have 
slain him, had he not escaped with his horse, leaving his foot to shift for themselves. 
Glengary, having missed lord Lome, would have revenged himself by killing his 
people, but \nB prevented by Glencaim, who took from them an oath of fidelity, 
and carried them bade to the camp ; whence they, in a short time, found means 
to escape in small bodies, till there was not one of them remaining. On this 
occasion, he carried a commission of lieutenant-general from Charles XL, which 
rendered him so obnoxious to Cromwell, that he excepted him from his Act of 
Grace, published in the montli of April this year. Lord Lome was soon after 
this necessitated to take refuge in one of his remote islands, with only four or 
five attendants ; and, seeing no prospect of any deliverance, submitted to the 
English in despair. In November of the following year, 1655, Monk compeUed 
him to find security for his peaceable behaviour, to the amount of fire thousand 
pounds sterling. He was, notwithstanding of all this, constantly watched, par- 
ttcularly by the lord Broghill, who had the meanness to contipt even his body 
aerrants, and eonstitute them spies upon their master's conduct In tlie spring 
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of 1G57, Monk committed him to prison, and Broghill was earnest to hare him 
carried to England, for the more effectually preventing his intrigues among the 
royalists. Shortly after the Restoration, he waited on his majesty, Charles II., 
with a letter from his father, and was received so graciously, that the marquis 
was induced to go up to London upon the same errand as liis son, hut was sent 
to tlie Tower without an audience. During the time that Middleton was practis- 
ing against his father the marqjiis, lord Lome exerted himself with great zeal, 
and thougli he failed in rescuing his heloved parent from the toils into which 
he had been hunted, he left a &vourable impression on the mind of Charles 
with regard to himself, and, in place of bestowing the estates of Argyle upon 
Middleton, as that profligate fondly expected, he was induced to restore them, 
as well as the original title of earl, to the rightful heir. Nor was this all ; when, 
to the astonishment of all the world, he was, by the Scottish parliament, con- 
demned to death, under the odious statute respecting leasing-making, he wtw 
again saved by the royal favour, to the confusion of his enemies. For some 
C'Onsiderable time afler this, there is little to be told of the earl of Argyle, and 
that little no way creditable to his fame. He had his share of the preferments 
and of the dirty work of the period, in which he fouled his hands more than 
was meet, as a Highlander would say, for Uie son of his father. It was on the 
39th of June, 1681, that Argyle gave his vote in the council against Donald 
Cargill; and the very next day the parliament sat down, which framed under 
the direction of the bigoted James VII. , then duke of York, and commissioner 
to the Scottish parliament, that bundle of absurdities known by the name of the 
Test, whidi was imposed without mercy upon all, especially such as lay under 
any suspicion of presbyterianism. This absurd oath was refused by many of 
the episcopal ministers, who relinquished their places rather than debauch their 
consciences by swearing contradictions. Some took it with explanations, among 
whom was Argyle, who added the following; that, as the parliament never 
meant to impose contradictory oaths, he took it as fkr as consistent with itself 
and ihe protestant faith, but that he meant not to bind or preclude himself in 
his station, in a lawful manner, from wishing or endeavouring any alteration 
which he thought of advantage to Uie church or state, and not repugnant to the 
protestant religion and his loyalty ; and tliis he understood to be a part of his 
oath. Of the propriety of taking the test, even inth this explanation, in a 
moral point of view, some doubt may reasonably be entertained. With such 
an explanation, why might not any oath be taken that ever was framed, and 
what can save such swearing from the charge of being a taking of God's name 
in vain ; for an oath so explained is after all not an oath in the proper sense and 
meaning of the word. This explanation he submitted to the duke of York, who 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied ; but he had no sooner put it in practice than 
he ^as indicted for his explanation, as containing treason, leasing, and perjury, 
and, by a jury of his peers, brought in guilty of the two first charges. This 
was on the Idth of December, 1681, and on the night of the 20th, fearing, as 
he had good reason, that his life would be taken, he made his escape out of tlie 
castle, disguised as a page, and bearing up the train of his step-daughter, lady 
Sophia Lindsay, sister to the earl of Balcarras. On the third day after sen- 
tence of death was pronounced upon him, Fountainhall says, '' There was a 
great outcry against the criminal judges and their timorous dishonesty. The 
marquis of Montrose was chancellor of Uiis assise. Sir George Lockhart called 
it lucrative treason to the advantage of church and state ; and admired how a 
man could be condemned as a traitor for saying he would endeavour all the 
amendment he can to the advantage of church and state." Even those who 
thought the words deserved some lesser punishment, called it diabolical alchemy, 
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to Bcreir them into treason. Lord Halifax told Charles himself, that he knew 
not the Scottish law, but the English law would not have hanged a dog for such 
a crime. On his escape from the castle, Argyle, by the direction of Mr John 
Scott, minister of Hawick, rode straight to the house of Pringle of Torwoodlee, 
who sent his servant along with him to the house of Mr William Yeitch, who 
conducted him to Clap well, in Derbyshire ; where, becoming afraid from tho 
alarm that liad been everywhere given, Mr Veitch tliought it prudent to advise 
with Lockyer, an old Cromwellian captain, who generously offered his services 
to conduct Argyle safely to London; wUch he did, bringing him first to 
Battersea, four miles above London, to Mr Smith's, a sugar baker's houtfe, whose 
wife was a very pious and generous gentlewoman. They were ridi, and 
had no children ; of course they were able to do a great deal in the way of 
charity, without hurting themselves. They acquainted the lady with the earl's 
secret, but concealed it from her husband, and his lordship passed for an ordi- 
nary Scottish gentleman of the name of Hope. The lady, however, in a 
day or two, sent to one of iier agents in the city to provide two chambers at a 
good distance from one another, where two friends of her's might be quiet and 
retired for a while ; and Argyle and Veitch were sent to town by night to the 
house of Mr Holmes, the lady's agent, to be directed to their lodgings. None 
of them knew Holmes ; but the moment Holmes came into the room which they 
had been shown, he took Argyle in his arms, saying, my dear lord Argyle, you 
are most welcome to me. Argyle, in astonishment, and not without some visi- 
ble concern, inquired how he knew him. I knew you, said Holmes, since that 
day I took you prisoner in the Highlands, and brought you to the castle of 
Edinburgh. But now we are on one side, and I will venture all that is dear to 
me to save you. So he carried them to their several lodgings ; those of Argyle 
being known to no one but Mr Veitch and Holmes. As soon as the noise about 
his escape was over, Mrs Smith brought them both out to a new house they had 
moved to at Brentford ; Argyle passing for a Mr Hope, and Veitch for a captain 
Fabes. Here there were frequent meetings of noblemen, gentlemen, and rich 
merchants, with a view of devising means for preventing the nation from fiiUing 
into slavery ; but the whole ended in the discovery of the Rye-house plot, which 
occasioned Uie apprehending of Mr William Carstairs, Mr Spence, and BaUlie 
of Jerviswood ; the two former of whom were put to the torture, and the latter 
executed in the most cruel manner. Upon the appearance of the plot 
being discovered, Argyle went over to Holland ; and Mrs Smith, who was deep 
in the plot also, persuaded her husband to emigrate to that country from general 
motives, for he was ignorant of tho plot ; and they continued to live together, 
taking up their abode at Utrecht Veitch, happily, when the seardi was made 
for them in London, had departed for Scotland ; and, after hiding for some time 
in the best manner he could, he also stole over to Holland. There be met 
with Monmouth, Argyle, the earl of Melville, lord PolnTurt, Torwoodlee, 
James Stuart, and many others similarly situated, who all took a deep interest 
in the plan now formed for invading bodi kingdoms at the same Ume, Monmouth 
to lead the attack upon England, and Argyle that upon Scotlai\^ " Both of 
them," says Veitch, who seems to have been quite familiar with ^e whole plan, 
** had great promises sent them of assistance, but it turned to nothing, and no 
wonder ; for the one part kept not their promises, and the other followed not 
the measures contrived and concerted at Amsterdam, April the 17th, 1685." 
The persons present at this meeting were Argyle, and his son Charles Campbell, 
Cochrane of Ochiltree, Hume of Polwart, Pringle of Torwoodlee, Denholm of 
Westshields, Hume of Bassendean, Cochrane of Waterside, Mr George Wisheartj 
William Cleland, James Stuart, and Gilbert Elliot. Mr Veitch says, he brought 
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old president Stain to the meeting inth much penuasion ; and he gave bond 
for one thousand pounds to Madam Smith, whose husband was now dead ; and 
she lent out dz <»■ seven thousand more to Argyle and others for carrying on the 
enterprisa Having made all necessary arrangements, so far as was in their 
power, and dispatched Messrs Barclay and Veitch, Cleland and Torwoodlee, to 
different parts of Scotland to prepare for their reception, Argyle and his com- 
pany went on board their fleet of three ships, the Anna, Sophia, and David, lying 
off the Vlie, on the S8th of April ; and, with a fair wind, set sail for Scotland, 
and in three days approached the Orkneys. At Kirkwall, most unfortun- 
ately, Spence, Argyle's secretary, and Blackadder, his physician, went on sliore, 
were instandy apprehended by the bishop and sent up to Edinburgh, which 
alarmed the government, and gave them time to prepare for the attack which 
they had heard of, but of which they were now certain. Sailing round to Ar- 
gyle's country, his son was landed, who sent through the fiery cross, but with no 
great effect Finding that they were pursued by a frigate, they put into a creek 
and landed their arms and stores at the old castle of Allangreg. In the mean- 
time, the marquis of Athol came against them with a considerable force, by 
whom they were drawn away from the castle, leaving only one hundred and fifty 
men to defend it in case of an attadc Being attacked, the small garrison fled, 
and the whole of their provisions and stores fell into the hands of the enemy. 
All this was discouraging enough ; but, what miis worse, they were not agreed 
among themselves, nor was the country agreed to take part with them. The 
suffering presbyterians would have nothing to do with Argyle, with whom they 
were highly offended, for the part he had hitherto acted, and the declaration he 
emitted did not give them great hopes of that which was yet to come. In short, 
it was soon evident that they would be obliged to separate, and every man shift 
for himself in the best manner he could. Disappointed in the Highlands, it was 
proposed to try the Lowlands ; but they had wandered in Uie Highlands till the 
government forces, under Athol, Gordon, and Dumbarton, had cut off their com« 
munication with the disaffected parts of the country, and even cut them off from 
the possibUity of escape. It was at last, however, resolved, that they should 
march upon Glasgow ; and they crossed the water of Leven three miles above 
Dumbarton, on the night of the 16th of June. Marching next morning towards 
Kilmaronock, in the hope of finding some provisions, of which they were in ab« 
solute want, they discovered a party of horse, and stood to their arms, but the 
party they had observed being only a small body of horsemen not sufiidently 
strong to attadc them, they passed on. On setting their watch the same night, 
they were alarmed again by a party of the king's forces. Attempting a night- 
march to Glasgow, they wandered into a moss, where they were so broken and 
scattered that, in the morning, there were not above five hundred of them together. 
All hope of success was now over. Sir John Codirane and Sir Patrick 
Hume crossed the Clyde, with about one hundred and fifly men ; and Argyle 
refusing to follow them, they marched to Muirdyke, where they were attadied 
by lord Ross, whom they repulsed in a very gallant manner, but were under tlie 
necessity of separating shortly after. Argyle, thus left to himself, despatched Sir 
Duncan Campbell and two Duncansons, father and son, to his own country, to 
attempt raising new levies ; and repaired himself to the house of an old servant, 
where he calculated upon a temporary asylum, but -wbb peremptorily denied 
entrance. In consequence of this he crossed the Clyde, attended only by one 
companion. At the ford of Inchinnan they were stopped by a party of militia 
men. Fullarton, the name of Argyle's companion, used every means he could 
think of to save his general, who was habited as a plain country man, and whom 
he passed for his guide. Seeing them determined to go after his guide, as he 
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called hiiiiy he offisred to iuirender without a blow, pronded they did not hurt 
the poor man who was conducting him. These terms they accepted^ but did not 
adhere to ; two of iheir number going after Argyle, who being on hoaneback, 
grappled with them, till one of them and himself came to the ground. He then 
presented his pocket pistol, when the two retired, but other five coming up^ knock- 
ed him down with their swords, and seized him. When they found who it was they 
had made prisoner, they were exceedingly sorry, but they durst not let him go, 
Fullarton, perceiving the stipulation on which he had surrendered broken, 
snatched at the sword of one of them in order to take vengeance upon his per- 
fidious opponents, but, &iling in his attempt, he too was overpowered and made 
prisoner. Renfirew was the first place that was honoured with the presence of 
this noble captive ; whence, on the 20th of June, he was led in triumph into 
Edinburgh. The order of the council was particular and peremptory, that he 
should be led bareheaded in the midst of Graham^ guards with their matches 
cocked, with his hands tied behind his back, and preceded by the common haQg^ 
man ; and that he might be more escposed to those insults which the unfeeling 
vulgar are ever ready to heap upon the unfortunate, it was specially directed 
that he should be led to the cnstle, which was to be the place of his confinement, 
by a circuitous route. All this, however, while it manifested the native baseness 
of the Scottish rulers and the engrained malevolence of their hearts, only served 
to display more strongly the heroic dignity, the meekness, the patience, and 
the unconquerable fortitude which animated the bosom of their unfortunate victim; 
and it tended in no small degree to hasten that catastrophe which all this studied 
severity was intended to avert The Scottish parliament, on the 11th of June, 
sent an address to the king ; wherein, after commending his majesty in their usual 
manner for his immeasurable gifts of prudence, courage,. and conduct; and 
loading Argyle, whom they style an hereditary traitor, with every species of 
abuse, and with every crime, particularly that of ingratitude for the favours 
which he had received, as well from his majesty as from his predecessor ; they 
implore his majesty to show him no favour ; and that his fiimily, the heriton, 
the preachers, &c who have joined him, may for ever be declared incapable 
of mercy, or of bearing any honour or estate in the kingdom ; and all subjects 
discharged, under the pains of treason, to intercede for them in any manner of 
way. Accordingly, the foUowing letter, with the royal signature, and counter- 
signed by lord Milford, secretary of state for Scotland, was despatched to the 
council at Edinburgh, and by them entered and registered on the S9th of June. 
'' Whereas, the late earl of Argyle is, by the providence of God, fallen into 
our power, it is our ^yill and pleasure, l^t you take all toayt to know from 
hun those things which concern our government most ; as, his assistexs with men, 
arms, and money,— ^his associates and correspondents, — his designs, &c. but this 
must be done so as no time may be lost in bringing him to condign punishment, 
by causing him to be denounced as a traitor within the space of three days, after 
this shall come to your hands, an account of which, with what he shall confess, 
you shall send immediately to oiur secretaries, for which this shall be your war- 
rant*' James, who, while he was viceroy in Scotland, attended the infiiction of 
torture upon the unhappy victims of his tyranny, and frequently called for an 
other touch, witching, at the same time, the unhappy victim with the eager 
curiosity of a philosophical experimenter, evidently, by this letter, intended that 
it should have been applied to Argyle. '' It is our will and pleasure, that you 
take all ways to know from him, &c." seems positively to enjoin it ; and when 
we reflect that torture was at the time in common use, and that the men 
to ^fhom this order was addressed were in the habit of practising it, we might 
almost say, every day, it is somewhat of a mystery how he escaped it Certain 
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it is, howerer, that he did escape it, but how will, in all probability, nercr be 
known. That he did not escape it by any undue disdosures, ii equally cer- 
tain. That they had receired such orders he was told, and of their readiness to 
obey them, he had too many proofs ; yet, when examined in private by Queens- 
berry, he gare no information with respect to his associates in England ; he also 
denied that he had concerted his design with any persons in Scotland ; but he 
arowed boldly, and irith the utmost frankness, that his hopes of success were 
founded on the cruelty of the administration, and such a disposition in tlie peo- 
ple to reTolt as he conceired to be the natural consequence of oppression. He 
owned, at the same time, that he had laid too much weight upon this principle. 
Writing, too, to a friend, just before his examination, he has these words : *'What 
may hare been discovered from any paper that may have been taken, he knows 
not Otherwise, he has named none to their disadvantage. ** Perhaps it was to 
atone for their neglect with regard to the torture, that tlie council ordered his 
execution on the very next day, although they had three to dioose upon ; and, 
to make Uie triumph of injustice complete, it was ordered upon the iniquitous 
sentence of 1683. The warning was short, but it must have been, in some de- 
gree, anticipated ; and he received it >vith the most perfect composure. He 
possessed a fiiith full of assurance that triumphed over all his afflictions, and a 
hope that breathed immortality. 

The morning of his execution was spent in religious exercises, and in ^mting 
short notices to friends. He had his dinner before he left the castle, at the 
usual hour, at which he discoursed with those that were along widi Mr Charteris 
and otliers, with cheerful and becoming gravity. After dinner he retired, as was 
his custom, to his bedchamber, where it is recorded he slept quietly for about a 
quarter of an hour. While he was in bed, one of the members of the council 
came, and wished to speak ^vith him. Being told that the earl was asleep, and 
liad left orders not to be disturbed, he seemed to think that it was only a shift 
to avoid furtlier questionings, and the door being thrown open, he beheld, in a 
sweet and tianquil slumber, die man who, by the doom of himself and his fellows, 
was to die within the space of two short hours. Strudc with the sight, he left the 
castle with the utmost precipitation ; and entering the house of a friend that lived 
near by, threw himself on the first bed that presented itself. His friend natu- 
rally concluding that he was ill, offered him some wine, which he refused, say- 
ing, * No, no, that will not help me — I have been at Aigyle, and saw him sleep- 
ing as pleasantly as ever man did, but as for me — .'* The name of the person 
to whom this anecdote relates is not mentioned, but Wodrow says ho had it from 
the most unquestionable authority. Alter liis short repose, he was brought to 
the high council-house, from which is dated the letter to his wife, and thence to 
the place of execution.^ On the scaffold he discoursed with Mr Annani), a minis- 
ter appointed by the government to attend him, and with Mr Charteris, both of 
whom he desired to pray for him. Ho then prayed himself with great fervency. 
The speedi which he made was every way worthy of his character — fuli of for- 
titude, mildness, and charity. He o^ered his prayers to God for the three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and that an* end might bo speedily put 
to their present trials. Having then asked pardon for his own failings, botli of 
God and man, he would have concluded, but being reminded Uiat he had said 
nothing of the royal family, he prayed Umt there never might be minting one 
in it to support the protestant religion ; and if any of them hiad swerved from the 
true faith, he prayed that God might turn their hearts, but at any rate to save his 
people from their machinations. Turning round he said. Gentlemen, I pray you 
do not misoonstruct my behaviour this day. I freely forgive all men their HTongs 
and injuries done against me, as I desire to be forgiven of God. Mr Annand 
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saidy this genileman dies a protoftant ; when he stepped forward and said, I 
die not only a protestant, but with a heart-hatred of popery, prehicy, and all 
superstition whatsomerer. He then embraced his friends, gave some tokens of 
remembrance to his son-in-law, lord Maitland, for his daughter and grand-chil- 
dren, stripped himself of part of his apparel, of which he likewise made presents, 
and kying his head upon the block, repeated thrice. Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit, when he gave the signal, and his head was severed from his body. Thus 
died Archibald Campbell, earl of Argyle, on the SOth of June, 1665, of 
whom it has been said, ** Let him be weighed never so scrupulously, and in the 
nicest scales, he will not be found in a single instance wanting in the charity of 
a Christian, the firmness and benevolence of a patriot, nor the integrity and 
fidelity of a man of honour.'' 

CAMPBELL, Dr Geobqb, an eminent theological writer, was bom on Christ- 
mas day, 1719. His fiither was the Rev. Colin Campbell, one 6f the ministers 
of Aberdeen ; a man whose simplicity and integrity of character were well known 
throughout the country, and the cause of his being held in general esteem. 
While the theological sentiments of this respectable person were perfectly ortho- 
dox, his style of preaching was very peculiar : it no doubt partook of the fiishion 
of the times, but he seems to have also had a singular taste of his own. Dr 
Campbell frequently spoke of his &ther ; and though his connection with so ex- 
cellent a man afforded him great pleasure, he sometimes amused himself and his 
friends by repeating anecdotes respecting the oddity of his conceits in preadiing. 
He delighted much in making the heads and particulars of his discounes begin 
with the same letter of the alphabet Some very curious examples were in the 
possession of his son, which he related with great good humour, and which no 
one enjoyed more than himselC He had followed the fortunes, and adhered 
to the prindples of the Argyle family. He was therefbre a decided whig, 
and was very active in promoting, in 1715, among his panshioneis, the cause 
of the Hanoverian succession, and in opposing the powerful interest of the nume- 
rous tory fiuuilies in Aberdeen. This worthy man died suddenly, on the 37 th 
of August, 1728, leaving a widow, with three sons and three daughters. Tlie 
subject of this memoir was the youngest of the sons. 

The grammar school of Aberdeen has long maintained a high rank among the 
Scottish seminaries ; and it now enjoyed more than its usual reputation frtmi the 
connection of Mr Alexander Malcolm, the author of by tax the most extensive 
and philosophical system of arithmetic in the English language, besides an ex- 
cellent treatise on Music. Such a man produces a strong sensation, wherever 
the sphere of his exertions happens to be, but in a provincial town like Aber- 
deen, where almost all the youUi are his pupils, the impression he makes is na^ 
turally much greater. George Campbell, though said to have been a lively and 
idle, rather Uuui a studious boy, made a respectable appearance in this schooL 
He was afterwards enrolled a member of Marischal college, and went through 
the common course. A senior brother, whose name was Colin, had been devoted 
to the church, and George therefore proposed to study law. He was bound ap- 
prentice to Mr Stronadi, W. S., Edinburgh, and regularly served the stipu- 
lated time. But he does not seem to have entered upon this line of life with 
any ardour. Before he had finished his apprenticeship, his resolutions wei^ 
fixed for another profession, and, in 1741, he attended the prelections of pro- 
fessor Goldie, who then held the theological chair in the Edinburgh university. 
The celebrated Dr Bhdr began, about this time, as minister of the Canongate, to 
attract public attention by his discourses ; and Campbell became a devoted ad- 
mirer of the style of that great divine, with whom he, at the same time, formed 
* an intimate personal friendship. 

I. 8 a 
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At the ooncliuion of hif apprentioeshipy Mr Gampbell returned to Abttrdeen, 
and concluded his education as a dei^^yman in the divinity hallf of that unirei^ 
fity. His superior intellect ivas now marked among his feUows, and he became 
the leader of a disputing society iffaich vraa institoied by them in 1749, under 
the name of the TheologieeU Club. Being licensed in 1746, be soon attracted 
attention by his discounes ; yet in 1747^ he wss an unsuc cemfi d candidate for 
the church of Fordoun, in the Meams. When his reputation had acquired more 
eonsistencry, he was presented to the ohoroh of Banchory Temaoy a few milea 
from Aberdeen, under drcunstanoes of a somewhat extraordinary nature* Nei« 
ther the patron nor those who recommended Gampbell, were aware of his Chris- 
tian name. It therefore happened that Colin, his elder brother, a man of great 
worth, but GomparatiTely slender abilities, was applied to, and inrited to preach 
at Banchory, as a prelude to his obtaining the liring» Coiin^ public exhibitions 
did not equal the expectations which had been Ibrmed ; and, in the course of 
conyersation, the sagacity of the patron, Sir Alexander Burnett, discovered that 
it was his brother whose recommendations had been so ample. George Caaiip- 
bell was afterwards invited, and flie satis&otion whidi he gave insured suooesi, 
for he was ordained minister of that parish, June 9, 1746. He was not long in 
this situation when he married a young lady of the name of Farquhanon. 

Though Mr Campbell did not, at this early period of his life, give token of 
that power of intense application yM€tk he manifssted in his later years, it is 
supposed that he formed, in the solitude of Banchory, llie original ideas of all 
his great woiks. He here composed flie most important parts of his Fhikisophj 
of Rhetoric; This admirable and truly dassical work, in which the laws of 
elegant composition and just crltieism are bud down with singular taste and per- 
spicuity, originally formed a series of detached essays, and contains, with a few 
exceptions, the outlines c^ all the works he ever published« At this time also 
he began his great work, the Translation of the Gospels ; ^though it is probable 
that he did not make much progress until his professional duties directed his 
attention more forcibly to the same subject. His duoacter as a country clergy- 
man was established in a very sho»t time^ The amiable simplicity of his man- 
ners, the integrity and propriety of his behariour, conjoined with Jus extensive 
knowledge, and the genml esteem in which, he was held by literary men, 
very soon brought him into notice. He was consequently induced to relinquish 
his charge in the country, and comply with the inritation of the uMgistrates of 
Aberdeen, and take obai^e of one of the qwirUr$ of that oi^. Here he derived 
great advantage from the sooiety of literary men, and the opportituity of eon- 
suiting public libraries. Mr Campbell jomed the literary Society of Aberdeen, 
which had been formed in the year 1758, and which comprehended many men 
afterwards eminent in literature and philosophy. The subjects diseossed in 
this association were not confined to those coming strictly within the category 
of the bellee lettree; all the different branches of philosophy wcere included 
in its comprehensive range. Campbell took a very aetive part in the buaineas 
of the society, and delivered in it the greater part of his ** Philosophy of Bhe- 
toric." 



« When Mr Alexander Fraser Tytler (afterwards Lord "Woodhonselee) pntlished hts 
"Essay on the Principles of Translation," a correspondence ensued betwixt him and Dr 
Campbell, in consequence of the latter asserting that many of the ideas oootained in the 
Essay had been appropriated without acknowledgment from his ** Translation of the 
Gospels," published a short time previously. It was, howerer, satisfactorily established 
by Mr Tytler, that the supposed plagiarism was in reality the result of ooincidenee of 
opinion. Of this the doctor beoame thoroughly satisfied, and a warm friend^p grew up 
between the parties. 
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Principal Pollock of Marisdial College died in 1759, and it was supposed at 
the time that the chance of succeeding liim was confined to two gentlemen pos- 
ieaied of all the local influence- which in suchcaiee generally insuree success. Mr 
Campbell^ who was ambitious of obtaining the situation, resolyed to lay his 
pretensi<ms before the duke of Argyle, who, for many yeais, had dispensed the 
government patronage of Sootkind. It lappened that one of Mr Campbells 
anoestoifl, his gfand&ther or great-gxandfiither, had held the basket into which 
the marquis of Argyle's head fell when he was beheaded Mr Campbell hinted 
at this in the letter he addressed to his grace ; and the result was his a^^Mnnt* 
ment to flie nramt place. This anecdote, we need scarcely remind the reader, 
has been lately used in ficHtioaa history. 

Shortly after this Mr Caoaqpbell received the degree of doctor of divinity from 
King's College, Aberdeen ; and, in 1763, he published his celebrated ** Treatise 
on Miracles," in answer to what was advanced on that subject by David Hume ; a 
work whidi has been justly dbaiacterised as one of the most acute and con- 
vincing' treatises that has ever appeared upon the subject 

A condensed view of the respective arguments of these two philosophers, 
on one of the most interesting p<rints connected with revealed religion, is thus 
given by the ingenious William Smellie, in the first edition of the Eneyolo-^ 
pecUa BrUmimicay under the artide ABEmaioBrr :-^ 

Mr Hume argues, ** That experience, which, in some things is variable, in 
others uniform, is our only guide in reasoning concerning matters of fact A 
variable experience gives rise to probability only; a uniform experience 
amounts to a proo£ Ckur belief of any fact f^m the testimony of eye-witnesses 
is derived firom no other principle than our experience in the veracity of hu* 
man testimony. If the fiict attested be miraculous, here arises a contest of iwo 
opposite experiences, w proof against proo£ Now, a miracle is a riolation of 
the laws of nature ; and as a firm and unalterable experience has established 
these laws, the proof against a mirade, from the very nature of the fact, is 
as complete as any argument from experience can possibly be imagined ; and, 
if so, it IS an undeniable consequence, that it cannot be surmounted by any 
proof iriiatever derived firam human testimony. 

Dr Campbell, in his answer, aims at showing the fidlacy of Mr Hume*s argu- 
ment by another single position. He argues, ** That the evidence arising from 
human testimony is not solely derived firom experience ; on the contrary, tes- 
timony hath a natural influence on belief, antecedent to experience. The 
early and unlimited assent given to testimony by children gradually contracts as 
they advance in life : it is, therefore, more consonant to truth, to say, that our 
diffidancB in testimony is the result of experience, than that our fiuth in it has 
this foundation. Besides, the uniformity of experience, in favour of any fact, is 
not a proof against its being revened in a particular instance. The eridence 
arising from the single testimony of a man of known veracity will go far to 
establish a bdief in its being actuaUy reversed : If his testimony be confirmed 
by a few others of the same character, we cannot willihold our assent to the 
truth of it Now, though the operations of nature are governed by uniform 
laws, and though we have not the testimony of our senses in favour of any vio- 
lation of them, still, if, in particular instances, we have the testimony of thou- 
sands of our follow-creatures, and those, too, men of strict integrity, swayed by 
no motives of ambition or interest, and governed by the principles of common 
sense. That they were actual eye-witnesses of these riolations, the constitution of 
our nature obliges us to believe them.'' 

Dr Campbell's essay was speedily translated into the fVrench, Dutch, and Ger< 
man languages. 
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The acdTity and application of Dr Campbell i^eoeived an Impulse in 1771, 
from his being appointed professor of dirinity in Marischal coUege, in place of 
i>r Alexander Gr«nrd, who had remoTod to the corresponding chair in King^. 
These two eminent men had been colleagues, and preached alternately in the 
same church. They were now pitted agidnst each other in a higher walk, 
and there can be no doubt, that, as the same students attended both, a consider- 
able degree of emulation was excited betwixt them. Gerard was perfectly 
sensible of the talents of his new riwiL His friends had taken the freedom of 
liinting to him that he had now some reason to look to his laurels ; in answer 
to which he remarked carelessly, that Dr Campbell was indolent. An unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding had existed between these two excellent men for many 
years: it was now widened by the report of Gerard's trivial remark, which 
some busy penon carried to Dr Campbell's ean, probably in an exaggerated 
shape. This circumstance is said, however, to have had the beneficial effect of 
stimulating Dr Campbell's exertions. The manner in which he discharged his 
duties was most exemplary ; and the specimens which he has given in his 
Preliminary Dissertations to the Translation of die Gospels, in Im Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History, and on Tlieology, aflbrd abundant proofs of his high 
qualifications as a public lecturer. It will be at the same tune observed, from 
the list of his works, immediately to be submitted, that the vacations of his 
professional labours were most sedulously employed for the advantage of the 
public and posterity. 

Dr Campbell appears to us to have been one of the most splendidly gifted 
men that appeared during the course of the last century. His body was re- 
markably feeble ; his stature greatly below that of ordinary men in this country. 
His health was extremely delicate, and required for the long period of three- 
score years and ten the utmost care and attention. Yet his powers of appli- 
cation were above those of most men, and, what is strange, were exempUfied 
chiefly in his later and feebler years. He was a man of the utmost simplicity 
of manners and naivete of character, and remarkably pleasant in conversation. 
The works which he has published prove, in the most indisputable manner, that 
he was possessed of true philosophical genius. His powers of abstraction appear 
to have been greater than those of most men of ancient or modem times, llie 
study of languages was employed by him to the best advantage; and the 
accuracy of his disquisitions throws a light upon the nature of the human 
mind, while it discovers a habit of attention to the actings of his own mind, 
which has certainly not been surpassed by any of those who have cultivated the 
science of morals. 

As a minister of religion, he was no less eminent than in any otlier situation 
which he eyer filled. He was esteemed by his hearen as an excellent lecturer ; 
but his lectures 'were perhaps a little superior to his ordinary sermons. As the 
head of his college, he appeared to the greatest advantage, — unassuming, mild, 
and disposed to show the ^/eatest Jcindness and tenderness to those who were 
liis inferiors, both in regard to rank or to literary reputation. As professor of 
divinity, his fame was unrivalled. Many of his pupils have expressed in the 
warmest language the pleasure they derived from his prelections. There was a 
peculiar unction in his manner which charmed every one. He encouraged 
those whom he conceived to be diffident, and equally discountenanced those 
who appeared to him to be forward or conceited. In church courts he never 
aimed at shining ; but he was sometimes roused to great extemporaneous exer- 
tion in that field, and it was remarked that his replies were generally better 
than his introductory speeches. He was a zealous advocate for liberty of con- 
f denoe, and lent all his influence to his friend principal Robertson respecting 
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the popish bilL His preponderanoe in the town of Aberdeen wds nerer great 
in public queftiont ; and indeed he nerer aimed at nidi an object : but in 
prirate aodety, he was always esteemed the life of the company, and never 
failed to make a strong imprMsion.^ 

Dr Campbell died, April 6, 1796, in the 77th year of his age. 

CAMPBELL, John, duke of Argyle and Greenwich, a distinguished soldier 
and statesman. Was .the son of Aindiibald, first duke of Axgylo, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Lionel Talmas of Helmingham, by Elizabeth, afterwards duchess 
of Lauderdale, daughter of William Murray, earl of Dysart His grace was 
bom, October 10, 1678 ; and on the day in %Thich his grandfather, Ardiibald, 
earl of Aigyle, fell a sacrifice to the tyranny of James VII., (some say at the 
▼ery moment of his execution), the subject of this narrotiye, being then 
in ^his sOTenth year, fell from a window in the third story of the house of 
Dunybrissel, then possessed by his aunt, the countess of Murray, and, to the 
astonishment of the whole household, was taken up without haying suffered any 
material injury ; a circumstance which his relatiyos and -friends considered as 
indicating not only future greatness, but that he was destined to restore the 
lustre of the house of Argyle, which at that moment was under a melancholy 
eclipse. The care of his education was confided to a licentiate of the Scottish 
church, named Walter Campbell, who, for his diligence, was afterwards rewarded 
by the fiunily with a presentation to Uie parish of Dunoon. Under this gentle- 
man he studied the classics, and some branches of philosophy. But he was 
distinguished by a restless activity, rather than a fondness for study, and his 
father, anxious to place him in a situation where he might have it in his power 
to retrieve the fortunes of the family, took an early opportunity of presenting 
him to king William, who, in 1694, bestowed upon the young nobleman the 
command of a regiment, he being yet in his sixteenth year. In this situation 
he continued till the deadi of his father in the month of December, 1703, when, 
succeeding to the dukedom, he was sworn of his majesty's privy cound), 
and appointed captain of the Scots horse guards, and one of the extraordinary 
lords of senion. In 1704, the order of the thistle being revived in Scotland, 
his grace was installed one of the knights, which dignity he subsequently ex< 
changed for the order of the garter. 

In 1705, being exceedingly popular among his countrymen, the duke of 
Argyle was appointed her majesty's high commissioner to the Scottish parlia- 
ment, in order to prepare the way for the treaty of union, which her majesty, 
queen Anne, in concert with her English counsellors, had now determined to 
carry into effect For his services in this parliament, he was created an English 
peer, by the titles of baron of Chatham and earl of Greenwich. His grace, 
after this, served four campaigns in Flanders, under the duke of Marlborough, 
where he rose to the nmk of lieutenant-general, and was honourably distin- 
guished in the battles of Ramilies, Oudinarde, and Malplaquet, in the last of 
which he nanrowly escaped, having a number of balls shot tlurough his coat, hat, 
and periwig. He was also employed at the sieges of Ostend, Menin, Lisle, Ghent, 
and Toumay. 

On the change of ministry in 1710, Argyle veered with the wind of the 

' The following is a list of his vrritings:— 1. The Charaeter of a Minister as a Teacher and 
Pattemv-^. Dissertation on Mimdes—S. The Spirit of the Go8pel.—4. The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric.^— ^. The Nature, Extent, and Importance of the Duty of Allegiance. — 6. The 
Success of the Fint Publishera of the Gospel, a Proof of its Truth.^7. Address to the 
People of Scotland, on the Alarms raised by the Bill in Favour of the Roman Catholiok 
^^. The Happy Influence of Religion on Civil Society.—^. Translation of the Gospels, with 
P reliminary Dissertations and Expmtiatory Notes.— 10. Lectures on Eodcsiastieal History^-^ 
11. Lectures on Theok^y. 
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court, and haiing beoome a dedaimer against Ae duke of Marlborougfa^ was 
by the tones appointed generalissimo in Spain, wiiere there were great complaints 
of mismanagement on the part of the former minislry, and where it was now 
proposed to carry on the war with more than ordinary Tigour. Here, howeter, 
his grace was completely orerreached, the ministry having no intention of 
carrying on the war any where. On his arrival in Spain, he found the army 
in a state of perfect disorganiiation, without pay and withoulf necenaries, and 
though the parliament had voted a large sum for its subsistence, not one farthing 
was sent to him. He was under the necessity of raising money upon his plate 
and personal credit for its immediate wants, and in a short time returned to 
England, having aooomplidied nothing. This treatment, with a report that a 
design had been laid to take him off by poison while he was on his iU-fiited 
journey, and, above all, the superior influence of the eail of Mar, who, as ivell 
as himself, aspired to the sole administmtimi >ef Scottish affairs, totally alienated 
him from his new friends, the tories. He became again a leading whig, and a 
violent declaimer for the pnitestant succession, in consequence of which he was 
deprived of all his employments. His grace had been a principal agent in 
accomplishing the union, by which his popularity was considerably injured 
among the lower orders of his countrymen ; Uiis he now dexterously retrieved, 
by joining with Mar and his Jacobite associates at court, for the dissolving of 
that treaty which he now pretended had completely disappointed his expecta> 
tions. A motion for this end was accordingly made in the house of lords on the 
first of June, 1713, by the earl of Seafield, who also had been one of the most 
forward of tiie original supporten of the measure. The motion was seconded 
by the earl of Mar, and urged by Aigyle with all the force of his eloquence. 
One of his principal arguments, however, being the security of the protestant 
SttccesBion, he was led to speak of tiie pretender, which he did with so mudi 
acrimony, that several of the high Jacobites fled the house wiAout waiting for 
the vote. This was the means of disappointing the project, whidi otherwise 
had most certainly been carried, it having been lost ndfter all by no more than 
four voices. 

On the iUness of the queen in the following year, the eeal of his grace for 
the protestant succesuon was most conspicuous, as well as most happy. No- 
body at the time entertained any doubt that Bolingbroke and his party had an 
intention at least to attempt the pretender's restoration on the death of the 
queen ; and to prevent any undue advantages being taken of droumstanoes, 
Argyle no sooner was apprised of her dangerous situation, than, along with the 
duke of Somerset, he repaired to the council-board, and prevailed to have all 
the privy counsellors in and about London, without any exceptions, summoned 
to attend, which, with the sodden death of the queen, so completely disconcerted 
the tories, that, for the time, there was not the smallest manifestation of one 
discordant feeling. Tlie queen was no sooner dead, than the seven lords who 
had by a prerious act of parliament been appointed to the regency, together 
with sixteen additional personages nominated by the heir aj^arent, in virtue of 
tlie same act of parliament, proclaimed the elector of Hanover king of Great 
Britain. They at the same time took erery precaution for preserving tranquillity, 
and preparing for his majesty's being peacefully and honourably received on his 
arrival The serrices of Argyle on this occasion were not overlooked : he was 
made groom of the stole to the prince, while his majesty had advanced no fur- 
ther than Greenwich, and two days after was appointed commander-in-chief of 
his majesty^ forces for ScoUand. 

Though by this strange combination of circumstances, viz. the sudden demise 
of the queen, the disunion of the Jacobites, ^rith the prompt decision of the 
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whig!, among whom the gubject of thli memoir wm a most efficient leader, the 
aooesnon of the new dynasty was to all appearanoe easy and peaceable, the 
baffled faction Tery loon rallied their forces and retmmed to the diarge with an 
energy and a perMTorance worthy of a better cause. The cry of " Church in 
danger'* was again raised, and for some weeks England was one scene of 
uniFcrsal riot Many places of worship belonging to dissenters were thrown 
down, and in sereral places most atrociouB murders were committed. Through 
the energy of the government, howcTer, open insunectioawas for a while prevented, 
and tranquillity in some measure restored. Still the aetiTity of the Pretender at 
foreign oourli^ and the restlessneis of his adherents at home, created strong 
suspicions that an invasion on his behalf was intended, and every preparation 
that could be thought of ivas taken to defeat it. A number of new regiments 
were raised, officers of doubtful character were displaced, suspected persons 
taken into custody, and lords4ieutenant, with the necessary powers, every 
where appointed. In the meantime Scotland, where the friends of the exiled 
family were proportionally much more numerous than in England, was by a strange 
fJEitality neglected. In the southern and western shues, through the induence 
of the Hanoverian dnb, at the head of which was the earl of Buchan, the atten* 
tion of the people had been awakened, and right feeliiig to a considerable 
extent exdted ; yet even there Jacobitism was not a rare thing, and in the 
north, through the influence of the earl of Mar, it was altogether triumphant 
That nobleman, indeed, had cajoled into his liewB almost all the dans, at the 
head of whom, to the amount of twelve thousand men, he had taken possession 
of Perth, and was ready to seise upon the fords of the Forth before the govern- 
ment had observed his man«Buvres» or taken any proper precautions to counteract 
them. Sensible at last of the danger, Ifaey proclaimed the law for encouraging 
loyalty in Scotland, summoned a long list of suspected persons to deliver thenw 
selves up to the public functionaries, and, to call torih those supplies of men 
and money which they bad hitherto shown a disposition to forbid rather than to 
encourage, sent down the duke of Argyle, who had ahready been constituted com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces, with aH the necessary powers for that purpose. 
His grace arrived in Edinbiiigfa on the 14th of September, 1715, where his 
first care was to inspect the garrison, the fortifications, and the magazines, from 
the last of which he ordered thirty cart loads of arms and ammunition to be sent 
to Glasgow and Stirling for the use of the inhabitants. He then proceeded to 
review tlie army which had been assembled at Stirling, general Wightman 
having there formed a camp of all the disposable forces in Scotland, which fell 
short of two thousand men, a number altogether inadequate to the arduous duties 
they had to perform. The first care of his grace was, of course, to augment the 
forces by every possible means ; for which end he wrote to the magistrates of 
Glasgow, and through them to all the well affected in the west of Scotland, to 
forward such troops as they might have in readiness without loss of time, and to 
have as many more provided against a sudden emergency as possible. Glasgow, 
which had been in expectation of such a catastrophe for a considerable time, 
immediately fiDnmrded to Stirling upwards of seven hundred men well equipped, 
under the command of provost Aird, with whom they joined colonel John 
Blackadder, governor of Stirling castle. These seven hundred were instantly 
replaced at Glasgow by detachments from Kilmarnock, Irvine, Greenodc, and 
Paisley, where, with the exception of detachments sent out to garrison the 
houses of Drummakill, Gartartan, and Gardross, they were allowed to remain 
for the convenience of provisions, which were rather scarce at Stirling He also 
ordered levies to fill up every company in the regular regiments to fifty men, 
and to add two firesh companies to each regiment But though he oflTerefl 
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R stricUy limited term of serrice, and a liberal bounty for that period (two 
pounds sterling for eadi man), he does not appear to liaTO been sucoefsful in 
adding to his numbers. Ncmt, with all his earnestness of applicationy could he 
preTail on the gOTernment to spare him from England, where troops were 
plentiful, a single man. One regiment of dragoons and two of foot from Ireland 
was the utmost he could obtain, which, till he should be able to ascertain tlie 
intentions of the earl of Mar, were also stationed at Gksgow. While Aigyle 
was thus struggling with difficulties, and completely hampeied in all his opera- 
tions. Mar had greater means than he had genius to employ, and oould, without 
any exertion, keep his opponent in perpetual alarm. He liad already, by a 
stratagem, nearly possessed himself ''of the castle of Edinburgh, ere the magis- 
trates of that city were aware of his being in arms. A detachment from his 
army, by a night march, descended upon Burntisland, where a ressel loaded with 
arms for the earl of Sutherland, had been driven in by stress of weather. This 
ressel they boarded, carrying off the arms, ^nth as many more as could be found 
in the town. A still bolder project was about the same time attempted in the 
north-west, where a numerous party of the Maodonalds, Madeans, and Gamerons, 
under the orders of general Gordon, attempted to surprise the garrison of 
Inverlochy. They were, however, repulsed, after having made themselves 
masters of two redoubts and taken twenty men. They then turned south upon 
Argylesliire for the purpose of raising men, and general Gordon, who had tlie 
reputation of an exceUent officer, threatened to fall down upon Dumbarton 
and- Glasgow. This was another source of distraction to Argyle, whose small 
army could not well admit of being divided. Gordon, however, met with little 
encouragement in the way of recruiting, and after alarming Inverary, where 
the duke had stationed his brother, lord llay, dropped quietly into Mar*s camp 
at Perth, where nearly the whole strength of the rebels was now concentrated. 

Though Argyle was thus circumscribed in his means, he displayed ceaseless 
activity and considerable address in the application of them, and the great re- 
putation he had acquired under Marlborough, rendered him, even with his scanty 
means, formidable to his opponent, who was altogether a novice in the art mili- 
tary. One talent of a great general too his grace possessed in considerable 
perfection, that of finding out tibe plans and secret purposes of his adversary, of 
all whose movements he had generally early and complete intelligence ; Mar, 
on the contrary, could procure no intelligence whatever. He knew that a 
simultaneous rising was to talce place under Thomas Foster of Etherstane, mem- 
ber of parliament for the county of Northumberland, and another in Nithsdalc 
under viscount Kenmure ; but how they were succeeding, or to what their at- 
tention had been more immediately directed, he was utterly ignorant To as- 
certain these points, to stimulate his friends in their progress, and to open up 
for himself an easier passage to the south, he detached two thousand five 
hundred of his best troops under the laird of Borlum, the bravest and the most 
experienced officer perhaps in his whole army. This detaduuent was to force 
its way across the Firth below Edinburgh, and through tlie Lothiaus by the 
way of Kelso till it should find Kenmure or Foster upon the English border. This 
romantic project the old brigadier, as he was called in the army, accomplished 
with great fiicility, one boat with forty men being all that in crossing the Firth 
fell into the hands of the enemy. A few with the earl of Strathmore n ere cut 
off from the rest, but made their escape into the isle of May, whence in a day 
or two they found their way back to Perth. The principal part of the expedi- 
tion, consisting nearly of two thousand men, landed between Tantalon, North 
Berwick and Aberlady, and for the first night quartered in Haddington. Early 
next morning, the 13th of October, the whole body marched directly for 
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Edinburgh. This threw the eitisens into the utmost consternation^ and an express 
>vas sent off directly to Stirling for troops to protect the city. Two hundred 
in£gintry mounted upon country horses and three hundred cavalry arrived the 
same evening ; but had Borlum persisted in his original design, they had cer< 
tainly come too late. On his arriving, however^ vrithin a mile of tlie city, and 
meeting with none of the dtixens, a deputation of whom he had expected to in« 
voke his aid, and perhaps secretly dreading the movements of Argyle, Borlum 
turned aside to LeiUi, wldch he entered, as he would in all probability have entered 
Edinburgh, without the smallest opposition. Here the insurgents found and liber- 
ated their forty companions who had been taken the previous day in crossing the 
firth. They also seised upon the Custom*house, where they found considera* 
ble quantities of meal, beef, and brandy, which they at once appropriated to 
their own use, and possessing themselves of the citadel, with sudi materials as 
tliey found in the harbour, £ey fortified it in the best manner they could for 
their security through the night Next morning Argyle, ivith his three hundred 
cavalry, two hundred infimtry, and a few militia, marched against Borlum, aoconw 
panied'by generals Evans and Wightman, giving him a summons under pain of 
treason to surrender, adding that if he waited for an attack, he should have no 
quarter. The laird of Kynnachin, who was spokesman for the rebels, haughtily re- 
plied, that the word surrender they did not understand, quarter they would nei- 
ther take nor give, and his grace was welcome to force their position if he could. 
Sensible that without artillery no attack could be made upon the place, barricad- 
ed as it was, with any prospect of success, the duke withdrew to prepare the means 
of more efficient warfiure, and Borlum, disappointed in his views upon Edinburgh, 
and perhaps not at all anxious for a second interview with the king's troops, 
took the advantage of an ebb tide and a very dark nighty to abandon his posi- 
tion, marching round the pier by the sands for Seaton house, the seat of the 
earl of Winton, who was in the south with Kenmure and his associated rebels. 
This place, after sundry accidents, they reached in safety about two o'clock in 
the morning. Here they were joined by a number of their companions, who 
having crossed the Firth farther down were unable to come up with them on the 
preceding day. Forty of their men, who had made too free with the custom* 
house brandy, some stragglers who had fallen behind on the march, with a 
small quantity of baggage and ammunition, fell into the hands of a detachment 
of the king's troops. Argyle, in the meantime, aware of the strength of Seaton 
house, sent oflT an express to Stirling for cannon to dislodge its new possessors, 
when he ^vas informed that Mar was on his march to force the passage of the 
Forth. This compelled him to hasten to Stirling, where he found that Mar 
had actually commeneed his march, and had himself come as far south as Dun« 
Uane, whence hearing of the arrival of the duke, he returned to Perth, having 
attained his object, which was only a safe retreat for his friends from Seaton 
house. 

On his sudden departure for Stirling, Argyle lefl the city of Edinburgh and 
Seaton house to the care of general Wightman and colonel Ker, with a few 
regular troops and. the neighbouring militia. Finding Seaton impregnable 
to any force they could bring against it, they retired from it, to save themselves 
the disgrace of making an unsuccessful attack. Borlum finding himself Un- 
molested, and in a country where he could command with ease all kinds of 
provision, proposed nothing less than to establish there a general mazarine for 
the pretender, and to enlist an army from among the Jacobites of Edinburgh and 
the adjacent country; but before he left the citadel of Leith, he despatched a 
boat with intelligence to Mar; and, firing after her, the king's ships took her 
for one of their own boats, and allowed her to pass without molestation. Jk| 
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oom^queiice of this notice, Mar had made a feint to cro«i the Forth, merely to 
allow him to esci^, and now he had an answer at Seaton house, idUi express 
orders to proceed south, and to put himself under .the orden of Kenmure or 
Foster, without a momenta delay. He aooordingly proceeded next day to- 
wards Kelso, where he met with Foster and Kenmuie .on the 23d of 
October, when, after all the desertion they had experienced by tlie way, 
which was very considerable, the whole formed an army of fourteen hundred 
Ibot, and six hundred horse* Here they were threatebed with an attadc from 
general Carpenter, who was within a day^s march of them, and became yiolently 
divided in opinion respecting the coone they ought to pursue. Foster and his 
Nordunnbrian friends were anxious to transfer the scene of their operations 
to England, where they promised themselves a prodigious increase of numbers. 
The Highlanders, on the contrary, were aazidus to return and join the dans, 
taking tiie towns of Dumfries and' Glasgow in their way.' The contention was 
so hot that it had almost come to blows, and it ended in five hundred Highland* 
en adopting the latter plan, who,' separating from thdr compahions^ and taking 
their route for the heads of the Forth, were either frmished, killed, or taken 
prisoners by the way. The remainder followed the former, and proceeded a» 
far as Preston, where on the 18th of Norember, the very day on which 
the main armies met on the iSherilf-muir, they were all made prisoners and de- 
livered Orer, some to the executioner, and the remainder to be slares in the 
plantations. 

Axgyle all this while continued at Stilling, and Mar at Perth, carrying on 
an insignificant war of manifestoes, equally unprofitable to both parties ; and 
perhaps equally harassing to the country. On the 33d of O^ober, how- 
OTOr, the duke, haying learned that a detachment of rebels was passing by 
castle Campbell, towards Dunfermline, sent out a body oi cavalry, which came 
up with the party, and defeated it, taking a number of gentlemen prisoners, 
with the trifling damage of one dragoon wounded in the cheek, And one horse 
slightly hart» Nothing fbrther ocourred between the armies till Mar, finding that 
without action it would be impossible to keep his army together, called a coun- 
cil of all the chiefs on the 9th of NoTCmber, in which it was resolved to cross 
the Forth without loss of time. Nor could tiiis be, one would have supposed, 
to th€an any thing like a difilcult undertaking. After having disposed of three 
thousand men in the diilerent garrisons along the coast of Fife, they had still 
twelve thousand effective troops for the attack, which they proposed should be 
made in the following mannier.— First, with one division of one thousand men 
to attempt the bridge of Stirling — with a second of an equal number the Abbey 
Ford, a mile below the bridge — ^with a third of an equal number, the ford cal- 
led the Drip Coble, a mile and a half above the bridge. These three attadcs, 
they supposed, would amply occupy tiie duke*s whole army, which did not ex* 
ceed three thousand men, and, in the meantime, with their main body, consisting 
of nine thousand men, they intended to cross the river still higher up, and 
pudi directiy for England, leaving the other three divisions after having disposed 
of the * duke, to follow at their leisure. Argyle, however, having acquainted 
himself, by means of his spies, with the plan, took his measures acconrdingly* 
Aware that if he waited for the attack on the Forth, he would, from the nature 
of the ground, be deprived of the use of his cavalry, upon wlddi he placed his 
principal dependence, he determined to take up a position in advance of that river, 
and for this purpose, having appMnted the earl of Buchan witii the Stirlingshire 
nulitia, and the Glasgow regiment' to guard the town of Stirling, commenced 
his march to the north on tiie morning of Saturday the 13th of November, and 
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in the afternoon encBmped on a luing gioimd, having on his riglii tbe Sherifl- 
muiri and on his left the town of Dunblane. - I 

Mar, having eonumtted the town of Perth to the cam of colonel Belfenry on 
the lOih had ebme as fiur looUi as Auditeratder^ with an efiectiTe finee of 
len tiiouiand five hundred men, the cavalry in his army being nearly equal to 
Argyle^ whole foree. The 11th he devoted to retting the troops, fixing the 
fltder of battle, &c., and on the ISth, general Gordon, wifli eight squadrons 
of horse, and all the dans, was ordered to occupy Dunblane, The remainder 
of the rebel amy had ordm to pande early in the morning on the muir of 
Tullibardine, and thence to follow general Grordon. This part of the army, which 
was under the command of general Hamilton, had scarcely begun to move, when 
an express came to the general that the* royal troops had already occupied 
Dunblane in great force. On this the general halted, and drew up his men in 
the Older of battle on the site of the Reman camp, near Ardodi. Mar him- 
self, who had gone to Drummond castle, being informed of the drcumstance, 
came up with all speed, and nothing farther having been heard Irom general 
Gordon, the whole was supposed to be a ftlse alann. The troops, however, 
were Mdered to be in readiness, and the discharge of three .cannons was to be 
the signal for the approach of the enem^ Scarcely had these orders been is- 
sued, when an express from general Gordon informed the earl of l^Iar that Ar^ 
gyle had occupied Dunblane with Us whole force. The signal guns were of 
conne fired, and the rebel army, formed in order of battle on the mair of Kin- 
buck, lay under arms during the night 

The duke of Argyie, having certain intelligence before he left Stirling of 
Mar's movements, was perfectly aware, that before his army had finished its 
encampment the wateb guns of the rebels would be heard, disposed every thing 
exactly in the order in which he intended to make his attack next morning ; of 
course no tent was pitehed, and oflicerB ' and men, witliout distinction, lay 
under anns during the night, which was uncommonly severe. The duke alone 
sat under cover of a dieep coto at the foot of the liilL Every thing being 
ready for the attack, his grace, early in the morning of Monday, the ISth, 
rode to die top of the hiU, where his stdvanced guard was posted, to reconnoitre 
the rebels* army, which, tfiough it had suffered much from desertion the two 
preceding days, \xn8 still upwards of nine thousand men, disposed in the follow- 
ing order — Ten battalions of foot, comprising the dans commanded by Clan- 
ronald, Glengary, Sir John Maclean, and Campbell of G^lenlyon. On their 
right were three squadrons of borse ; the Stirling, which earned the standard 
of the pretender, and two of the marquis of Hundey^s ; on their left were the 
Fifeshire and Perthshire squadrons. Their second line consisted of three bat- 
talions of Seaforth's, two of Huntley's, those of Panmure, Tullibardine, lord 
Drummond, and Stroiran, commanded by their respective diieftains, Drum- 
moud's excepted, which was commanded by Strathdlan and Logic Almond. 
On the right of this line were Marisdial's dragoons, and on their left those of 
Angus. Of the left of their army his grace had a tolerable view, but a hollow 
concealed their right, and, being masters of the brow of the hill, he was unable 
to discover the length of their lines. 

While the rebels, notwithstinding thefar gteai superiority of force, were 
losing their time in idle consultation whether they shpidd presently fight or re- 
turn to Perth, the duke had an oppot-tunity of examining their dispoBitiotis, 
but for a considerable time could not comprehend what was their plan, and was 
at a loss how to form his own. 'No sooner haid they taken the resolution to fight, 
however, than he perceived that they intended to attack him in front with th^ir 
right, and in fiank with their left, at the same time ; the severity of the fhMt 
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through the night liaving rendered a morasf , whidi eorered that part of his posi- 
tion, perfectly paasable: he hastened to make his dispositions accordingly. 
Before these dispositions, howoTer, could be completed, general Withaui, who 
commanded bis left, was attacked by the clans, with all their characteristic fuiy, 
and totally routed, Witham himself riding full speed to Stirling with tidings of 
a total defeat* In tlie meantime, Argyle, at Uie head of Stair's and Evans' 
dragoons, charged the rebel army on the left, consisting mostly of cavalry, 
which he totally routed in his turn, driving them, to the number of five thou- 
sand men, beyond ihe water of Allan, in which many of them were drowned 
attempting to escape. General Wightman, who commanded the duke's centre, 
followed M'ith three battalions of foot as closely as possible. The right of the 
rebels were all this time inactive, and seeing, by the retreat of Argyle's left, tlie 
field empty, joined the dans who liad driven it ofi^, and crossing the field of 
battle, took post, to the number of four thousand men, on the hill of Kippen- 
davie^ Apprised by general Wightman of liis situation, which nas now critical 
in the extreme, Argyle instantly wheeled round-^formed tlie few troops he had, 
scarcely one thousand men, the Grays on the right, Evans' on the left, with the 
foot in the centre, and advancing towards the enemy, took post behind some 
fold dykes at the foot of the hill. Instead of attacking him, however, the rebeb 
drew off towards Ardoch, allowing him quietly to proceed to Dunblane, where, 
having recalled general Witham, tlie army lay on their arms all night, expect* 
ing to renew the combat next day. Next day, finding the enemy gone, he ro- 
turned to Stirling, carrying along with him sixteen standards, six pieces of can- 
non, four waggons, and a great quantity of provision, captured firom the enemy. 
The number of the slain on the side of the rebels has been stated to have been 
eight hundred, among whom were the earl of Strathmore, Clanranald, and several 
other persons of distinction. Fanmure and Drummond of Logie were among 
the wounded. Of the royal army there were killed, wounded, and taken pris* 
onexB upwards of six hundred. The lord Forfiur was the only person of emi- 
nence killed on that side. 

The obvious incapacity of both generals, though, fr<Hn his great superiority 
of forces, Manx's is by far the most conspicuous, is tlie only striking feature of 
this battle ; both claimed the victory at die time, and both had suffered a de^ 
feat, yet the consequences were decisive^ The rebels never again faced the 
royal troops, and for any tiling they effected might have separated that very 
day. The period indeed was fatal in the extreme to the Pretender. The 
whole body of his adherents in the south had fallen into the hands of generals 
Willis and Carpenter at Preston, and Inverness, with all the adjacent country, 
had been recovered to the government, through the exertions of the earl of 
Sutherland, lord Lovat, the Rosses, the Monroe, and the Forbeses, nearly on 
this same day ; and though Marr, on his return to Perth, celebrated his victory 
with Te Deums, thanksgivings, sermons, ringing of bells, and bonfires, his fol- 
lowers were dispirited, and many of them withdrew to their homes in disgust 
Owing to the paucity of his numbers and the extreme rigour of the season, Ar- 
gyle was in no great haste to follow up his part of the victory, and the govern- 
ment, evidently displeased with his tardy procedure, sent down general Gado* 
gan to quicken, and perhaps to be a spy upon his motions. He, however, 
brought along with him six thousand Dutch and Swiss troops, with Newton's 
and Stanhope's dragoons, by which the royal army was made more than a match 
for the rebels, though they had been equally strong as before the battle of 
Dunblane. On the airival of these reinforoemeiits, orders were issued to the 
commander in Leith roads, to cannonade the town of Bruntisland, which was in 
poaiession of a large body of the rebels, which he did with so much effect, tliat 
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they abandoned the place, leaving behind them six pieces of cannon, a number 
of small anus, and a large quantity of provisions. Sereral othw nasJl garrisons 
(HI die coast were abandoned about the same time, and a detachment of the 
Dutch and Swiss troope, crossing oTcr at the Queensfeny, took possession of 
Inverkeithingy Dunfermline, and the neighbouring towns, in consequence of which 
Fife was entirely abandoned by the rebels. Some trifling skirmishes took 
place, but no one of such magnitude as to deseire a formal detail. 

Cadogan, writing to the duke of Marlborough at this period, says, that he 
found the duke anxious to inrent excuses for sitting still and endearouring to 
discourage the troops, by exaggerating the numbers of the enemy, and the dan- 
gers and difficulties of the service. Now, however, having received from Lon- 
don, Berwidc, and Edinbuigh, a sufficient train of artillery, pontoons, engineers, 
&a no excuse for inaction was left, but the inclemency of the weather ; and 
this, in a council of war, it was determined to brave. Colonel Guest was accord- 
ingly sent out, on the 9 1st of January, 1716, with two hundred horse, to view 
the roads and reconnoitre the positions of the enemy. The colonel reported the 
roads impassable for carriages and heavy artillery, 'in consequence of which seve- 
ral thousands of the country people were called in and employed to clear them. 
A sudden thaw, on the d4th, followed by a heavy £dl of snow, rendered the roads 
again impassable ; but the march was determined upon, and the country men 
had to clear the roads a second time. But, besides tlie impassability of the roads, 
there were neither provisions, forage, nor shelter, (froaen rocks, and mountidns 
of snow excepted,) to be found between Perth and Dunblane ; the Chevalier, 
having ordered every village with all that could be of use either to man or beast, to 
be destroyed. Provisions and forage for the army were therefore to be provided, 
subsistence for twelve days being ordered to be carried along with them, and more 
to be in readiness to send after them when wanted. In the meantime, two regi- 
ments of dragoons and five hundred foot were sent forward to the broken bridge 
of Doune, in case the rebels mif^t have attempted to secure the passage ; and, on 
the S9th, the main army began its mardi, quartering that night in Dunblane. 
On the night of the SOth, the aimy quartered among the ruins of Auchtetarder, 
without any covering save the canopy of heaven, the night being piercingly cold 
and the snow upwards of three feet deep. On this day's mardtk the army was 
preceded by two thousand labourers clearing the roads. Next morning they sur- 
prised and made prisoners fifty men in the garrison of Tullibardine, where the duke 
received, with visible concern, if we may credit Cadogan, the news of the Pretender 
having abandoned Perth on the preceding day, having thrown liis artillery into the 
Tay, which he crossed on the ice. Taking four squadrons of dragoons, and two 
battalions of foot, whatever might be his feelings, Argyle hastened to take posses- 
sion of that city, at which he arrived, with general Cadogan and the dragoons, 
about one o'clock on the morning of the 1st of February. Tlie two colonels, Camp- 
bell of Finab, and Campbell of lawers, who had been stationed at Finlarig, hearing 
of the retreat of the rebels, had entered the town the preceding day, andhad made 
prisoners of a party of rebels who had got drunk upon a quantity of brandy^ 
which they had not had the means otherwise to carry away. Eight hundred boUs 
of oat meal were found in Marr's magaaine, which Argyle ordered to be, by the 
miller of the mill of Earn, divided among the sufibrers of the different villages 
that had been burned by order of the Pretender. Finab was despatch- 
ed instantly to Dundee in piursuit of the rebels ; and entered it only a few 
hours after they had departed. On the 2d, his grace continued the pursuit, 
and lay that night at EetoL On the dd, he came to Dundee, where he was 
joined by the main body of the army on the 4tli. Here the intelligence from 
the rebel army led his grace to conclude that they meant to defend Montrose, 
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when they oould more «a<ilj leotiTiB gupp]i«t from abroad than at Perth ; and, 
to allow them aa little time as pomiUe to fortify tfaenttehMy two detachments 
were sent forward without a momenta lo«3 of time ; the one by Aberbrodiiok, 
and the other by BrediiiL Owing to the depths of the voadi Ae progrem x>r 
these detacbroento was slow^ heing under the neeessity of employing tho country 
people to dear away the snow before them. They were followed next day by 
the whole army, the duke, with the cavalry and artillery, taking the way by 
Brechin^ and Gadogan, wiUi the infiiatry, by Aberbrothiok. On this day's march 
they learned that the CheTalier, MaiXy and the principal leaders of the rebel 
anny had embarked the day before at Montrose, on board the Maria Teresa, 
and had sailed for France, while their foUowers had marciied to Aberdeen 
under the charge of general Gordon and ead MarischaL On the 6th, the duke 
entered Montrose, and thesameday the rebels entered Aberdeen. Thither his grace 
followed, them on the 8th ; but they had then sepaa^ated among tho hills of 
Badenoch, and were oompktaly beyond the reach of their pursuers. A number 
of their chieftains, however, with some Irish officers, being well mounted, rede 
off in a body for FetecfaeadT ezpectauag there to find the means of escaping 
to France. After these tt party of hone were sent out, but they had escaped. 
Finab was also sent to Frazerburgh in seardi of itraggiers, but found only the 
Chevalier's physician, whom be made prisoner. 

Finding the rebels completely disponed, Argyle divided his troops and dis- 
persed them so. as he. thought best for-preserring the public tranquillity ; and, 
leanng Gadogan in. the command, set out for Edinburgh, where he airiTed on 
the 87th of February, and was present at the election of a peer to serve in the 
room of the marquis of Tweedd^e, deceased. On the 1st of March, after having 
been most magnificently entertained by. the vi^pstrates of the Scottish capital, 
his grace departed for Jjondon, where he arrived on the 6th, and was, by his 
majesty, to all appeatanoe^ most gxaqiously received. There nas, however, at 
court Aiisecret diMatisfaciion with Us conduct; and, in a short time, he was dis- 
inissed from all his employments, though he seems in the meantime to have acted 
cordially enough with Uie ministry, whose conduct was, in a number of iastancesi 
ridiculous enough. They had obtained an act of parliament for bnnging all 
the T^ncsster rebels to be tried at London, and all the Seettiah ones to be tried 
at Carlisle, under the preposterous idea that juries could not.be found in those 
places to return a verdict of guilty. Under amne similar h^lucination, they 
supposed it impossible to elect a new parliament without every member Uiereof 
beLog Jacobite in hii prindples ; and, as the parliament was nearly run, they 
brought in a bill to enable themselves, as well.as all other parliamente which 
should succeed them, to sit seven yean in place of three. The bill was intro- 
duced into the house of lords, on the lOth of April, by the Duke of Devonshire, 
who represented triennial parliaments as serving no other purposes than the 
keeping alive pacty. divisions and fomily feuds, mih a perpetual train of .enor- 
mous expenses, and particularly to encourage the inti^igues of foK!dign powen, 
whidi, in the present temper of the nation,, might be attended with the most 
fittal consequences. All these dangen he proposed to guard against,, by prolong- 
ing the duration of parliaments firom three to SevMi years. He was supported 
by the earls of Donet and Buckingham, the duke of Argyle, the lord Town- 
shend, with all the leaden of the party ; and though violently of^Msed by the 
tones, ^o, very jusUy, though they have been its zealous advocates ever since, 
denounced it aa an ioroad upon the fundamental parliamentary law of the king- 
dom, the measure was carried by a sweeping majority, and has been parliamen- 
tary law from that timoi 

Previously to this, Aigyle had hon<Hirably distingvisbed himself by a steady 
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oppoiitloni to the fehisift bill^ againifc which, along with a iHimber of the greatest 
itanMB England has erer produced, he entwred hia protest upon the jounials of 
tile house. Bubsequently^ in a debate on the bill for resting the forfeited estates 
in Britain and Ireland in trustees £or the public behoof, we find him speaking 
and voting against it with the Jacobite lords North and Grey, Treror, and Har< 
court, but he was now out of sdl his employmenU and pensions, and the Jacobite 
Lockhart was every day expecting to hear that he had dedared fotf James VIIL 
which there is every probi^yity he would have done, had that imbecile prince 
been able to profit by the wisdom of his adrisers. In the beginning of the year 
1718, when the Pretender became again a tool in the hands of Cardinal iiibe- 
roni for disturbing the tranquillity of the British government, Argyle was restored 
to favour, appointed steward of the household, and created duke of Greenwich, 
when he again lent his support to the ministry in bringing forward the famous 
peerage bill ; another insane attempt to subvert the balance of the constitution. 
By this bill the peemge was to be fixed so as that the number of English peen 
should never be increased above six^more than their number at that time, which, 
on the failure of heirs mate, were to be filled up by new creations. Instead of 
the sixteen elective Soottbh peen, twenty-five were to be made hereditary on 
the part of that kingdom, to be also kept up by naming other Scottish peers on 
the fiiilure of heirs male. This bill was introduced by the duke of Somerset, 
seconded by Argyle, and being also recommended by his majesty, ciMdd not fiill 
of passing the lords, but met with such riolent opposition in the commons that it 
was found expedient to lay it aside for the time. When again brought forward 
it was rejected by a great majority. After this his grace seems for a long 
period to have enjoyed his pensions, and to have lived for the most part on 
peaceable terms with his colleagues, Only, in the year 1781, we find him, in 
offder to supplant th^ Squadrone and secure to himself and his brother the sole 
and entire patronbge of Scotland, again in treaty with Lockhart of Cnmwath, 
and the tories, in cons^uenoe of which^ Lockhart assures the king [James] that 
if there is to be a new parliament, the tories will have the. half of the sixteen 
peers, and Argyle^s influence for all the tory commons they shall be able to bring 
forwud as candidates. **I also inserted,*' he adds, ''that matters should be 
made easy to' those who are prosecuted for the king% {James] sake, and that 
Aigyle should oppose the peen^ bill, both of which are agreed to.*' The 
ministry, however. Contrived to balance the Squadrone and liis grace pretty 
equally against one another, and so secured the fidelity of both, till 1735, when 
the Sqtiadrane wei*e finally thrown out, and the whole power of Scotland fell 
into the hands of Argyle and his brother Ilay ; they engaging to carry through 
the malt tax, as the oth«r had carried through the forfeiture of the rebels' 
estates. From this, till the affeir of captain Porteous, in' 1737, we hear little 
of his grace in public On that occasion we find him again in opposition to the 
ministry ; defending t^ city of Edinburgh, and charing the mob upon a set of 
upstart fanatical preachers, by which he doubtless meant the seoedert. The 
effect, however, was only the display of his own ignorance, and the inflietion of 
a deeper wound upon the Scottish church, by the imposition of reading what was 
called Porteous' Paper upon nil Tier ministerSi Edinburgh, however, contrary 
to the intentions of the court, was left intlie possession of her charter, her gates 
and her guards ; but the lord provost was declafed incapable of ever again hold- 
ing a dvil office, and a mulct of two thousand pounds sterling WM imposed-upon 
the city funds for the captain*ii widow. In the succeeding yean, when the na- 
tion was heated into frenzy against Spain, his grace made sevieral appearances 
on the popular side ; -and, in 1740, after an anlf^ninisterial speech on the state 
of the nation, he was again deprived of all his employments. On the resignation 
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of Sir Robert Walpole^ his grace vtaa, by the new ministry^ once move reetared 
to all hiB plaoea; The ministry, however, were unable to maintain their popu* 
larity, and Argyle finally quitted the stage of public life. From this time for* 
ward he affected privacy, and admitted none to his oonvemtion but particular 
friends. 

The Jacobites were now preparing to make a last effort to destroy that spirit 
of freedom which was so rapidly annihilating their hopes. They had all along 
believed tliat Argyle, could he have reconciled them mth liis own, was not un* 
friendly to their interests, and now that^he was old, idle, and disgusted, hoping 
to woik upon his avarice and his ambition at the same time, they prevailed upon 
the Chevalier, now also approaching to dotage, to write liim a friendly letter. 
The time, however, had been allowed to go by. Argyle had acquired a high re* 
putation for patriotism— he was now old and paralytic, utterly unfit for going 
Uirough those scenes of peril that had been the pride of his youth ; and he was 
too expert a politician not to know, that from the progress of public opinion, 
as well as firom the state of property and private rights, the cause of the 
Stuarts was utterly hopeless. The letter was certainly beneath his notice ; but 
to gratify his vanity, and to show that he was still of some little consequence in 
the world, he sent it to his majesty's ministers. The Jacobites, enraged at his 
conduct, and probably ashamed of their own, gave out, that the whole was a 
trick intended to expose the weakness of tlie ministry, and to put an affront 
upon the duke of Argyle. The loss to either party was not considerable, as liis 
grace's disorder now began rapidly to increase. He fell by degrees into a state 
of deep melancholy, and departed this life on the 3d day of September, 1743, 
in the sixty-fifrh year of his age. 

His grace was twice married— first to Mary, daughter of John Brown, Ksq., 
and niece to Sir Charles Duncombe, lord mayor of London, by whom he had no 
issue. Secondly, to Jane, daughter of Thomas Warburton of Winnington, in 
Cheshire, by whom he had four daughters. He was succeeded in his Scottish 
titles and estates by his brother lord Ilay, but wanting male issue his English titles 
became extinct 

From the brief sketch we have given^of his life, the reader, we apprehend, 
will be at no loss to appreciate the character of John duke of Argyle. Few men 
have enjoyed such a large share of popularity-— fewer still have, through a long 
life, thieaded the maaes of political intrigue with tlie same uniform good for- 
tune. The latter, however, illustrates the former. He who has had for life the 
sole patronage of a kingdom, must have had many a succession of humble «er- 
vanti ready to give him credit for any or for all perfections, and he must have 
exercised that patronage with singular infelicity, if he has not benefited many 
individuals who will think it a duty they owe to themselves, if not to extenuate 
liis faults, to magnify his virtues. Such a man can never want popularity, espe- 
cially if he has an assistant upon whom he can impose the drudgery, and the 
less dignified duties of his place, reserving to himself more especially the per- 
formance of those that flatter public opinion, and conciliate public affection. 
Such a man was Argyle, and sudi an assistant he had in his brother, lord Ilay, 
who, supported by his influence, had the reputation, for upwards of thirty years, 
of being the king of Scotland. In early life he acquired considerable military 
reputation under the duke of Marlborough, and when he was paying court to the 
tories had the temerity, on a military question, to setup his opinion in the house 
of lords, in opposition to that most accomplished of all generals. How justly, 
let Sheriflffluir and the hill of Kippendavie say ! Happily for his grace 
there was no lord George Murray with the rebels on that occasion. If there 
hod. Sir John Cope might at this day have been reputed a brave man, and A 
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great general. His eloquence and his patriotism have been highly celebrated 
bj Thomson, but the yalae of poetical panegyric is now perfectly understood; 
besides, he shared the praises of that poet in common with Bubb Doddington, 
the countess of Hertford, and t^venty other names of equal insignificance. Gen- 
eral Cadogan, who accompanied hiin through the latter part of his northern cam- 
paign, seems to hare made a rery low estimate of his patriotism. He dtargeB 
him openly with being lukewarm in the cause he defended, and of alloiving his 
Argyleshire men to go before the army, and plunder the country, ** which,'' 
says he, ** enrages our soldiers, who are not allowed to take the worth of a far- 
thing out of eren the rebels' houses." What was taken out of houses by either 
of them we know not ; but we know that our army in its progress north, par- 
ticularly the Dutch part of it, burnt for fuel ploughs, harrows, carts, cart-wheels, 
and bam doors indiscriminately, so that many an honest farmer could not eultivata 
his fields in the spring for the want of these necessary implements, which to us 
proves pretty distinctly, that there was a rery small degree of patriotism felt by 
either of them. Of learning his grace had but an inconsiderable portion ; still 
he had a tolerable share of the natural shrewdness of his countrymep, and 
though his speculative Tiews were narrow, his knowledge of mankind seems to 
haye been practically pretty extensiye. His disgraceful truckling to, and traf- 
ficking with the Tories and the Jacobites, at all times when he was out of place, 
demonstrates liis principles to have been sordid, and his character selfish. His 
yiews of liberty seem to have been very contracted* the liberty of lords and 
lairds to use the people as might suit their purposes and inclinations. In per- 
fect accordance vriih this feeling, he was kind and aliectionate in domestic life, 
particularly to his serrants, with whom he seldom parted, and for whom, in old 
age, he was carefid to proride. He was also an example to all noblemen in 
being attentive to the state of his affairs, and careful to discharge all bis debts, 
particularly tradesmen's accounts, in due season. We cannot sum up his character 
more appropriately than in the words of Lockhart, who seems to have appre- 
ciated very correctly the most prominent features of the man with whom he was 
acquainted. '* He was not,** says he, ** strictly speaking, a man of sound under- 
standing and judgment, for all his natural endowments were sullied ivith too 
much impetuosity, passion, and positiveness, and his sense lay rather in a flash 
of wit, than a solid conception and reflection — yet, nevertheless, he might well 
enough pass as a very well-accomplished gentleman." 

CAMPB£LL, John, LL.D., an eminent miscellaneous writer, was bom at £din« 
burgh, March 8, 1708. He was the fourth son of Robert Campbell, of Glenlyon, 
by Elkabeth Smith, daughter of ■ Smith, Eiq«,of Windsor. By his fiither, 
Dr Campbell was connected with the noble family of Breadalbane, and other 
distinguished Highland chlefii ; by his mother, he ^>'as descended from the poet 
Waller. If we are not much mistaken, this distinguished writer was also allied 
to the famous Rob Roy Macgregor, whose children, at the time when Dr Camp- 
bell enjoyed a high literary reputation in the metropolis, must have been pursu- 
ing the lives of ouUaws in another port of the country, hardly yet emerged from 
barbarism. When only five years of age, he was conveyed fjx>m SooUond, which 
country he never afterwards saw, to Windsor, where he received his education 
under the care of a maternal uncle. It was attempted to make him enter tlie 
profession of an attorney ; but his thirst for knowledge rendered that disagree- 
able to him, and caused him to prefer the precarious life of an author by profes- 
sion. It would be vain to enumerate the many works of Dr Campbell His 
first undertaking of any magnitude, was *' The Military History of Uie Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene," which appeared in 1736, in two volumes, 
folio, and was well received. He was next concerned in the preparation of the 
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AndciDt Umvenal Historjr^ which appeared in seveB folioe, the last being pub* 
lished in 1744. The part velatiog to the ooemogony, irhidi is by iar the most 
leamed, ^vos ^vritten by Dr GampbelL In 1748, appeared the two fint volumes 
of his Lives of the Admivals, and^ in 1744, the remaining two : this is the only 
woric of Dr Campbell whidi has oontinued popular to the present time, an 
accident probably atisnig, in a great measm-e, from the nature of the subject 
The activity of Vr Campbell at this period is very surpnsing. In the same year 
in 'Which he completed his last mentioned work, he published a Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, in 3 volumes, folia In 1745, he commenced the publi- 
cation of the Biograplna Britannica, in weekly numben» In this^ as in all the 
other works of Dr Campbell^ it b found that he did not content hiauelf with the 
ordinary duties of his profession, as exorcised at that Ume. While he wrote to 
supply the current necessities of the public, and of his own home, he also endea- 
voured to give his works an- original and peculiar value. Hence it is found that 
the lives composing his Biographia Britannica are compiled with great care from 
a vast number of documents, and contain many striking speoilations on literary 
and political subjects, calctdated to obtain for the woik a high and enduring 
diaracter. The candour and benevolent feelings of Dr Campbell have also 
produced the excellent effect of striking impartiality in the grand ques- 
tions of religious and political controversy. Though himself a member of the 
church of England, he treated the liv«s of tiie great non-conibrmists, sodi as 
Baxter and Calamy, mth sudi justice as to excite the admiration of thoir own 
party. Dr Campbell's style is such as would not now, perhaps, be much admired; 
but it was considered, by his own contemporaries, to be superior both in accu- 
racy and in ivaimth of tone to what was generally used* He treated the artide 
BoTLB in sudi terms as to draw the thanks of John^ fifth earl of OiTery> "in the 
name of all the Boyles, for the honour he had dono to them^ and to his own 
judgment, by pladng the fanuly in sudi a light as to give a spirit of emulation 
to tiiose who were hereafter to inherit the title.*' A second edition of the Bio- 
grapliia, with additions, was undertaken, after Dr Campbell's death, by Dr Kip- 
pis, but only carried to a fifth volume, where it stopped at the letter F. It is 
still, in both editions, one of the greatest works of reference in the language. 
While engaged in these heavy undertakings, Dr Campbell occasionally relaxed 
himself in lighter works, one of which, entitled, ** Hermippus Redivivus," is a 
curious essay, apparently designed to explain in a serious manner an andent 
medical whim, which assumed that life could be prolonged to a great extent by 
inhaling the breath of young women. It is said that some grave physidans were 
so far influenced by this mode essay, as to go and live for a time in female 
boarding-schools, for the purpose of putting its doctrine to the proof. In reality, 
the whole aflkir w<ns a jest of Dr Campbell, or rather, perhaps, a sportive exer- 
cise of his mind, being merely an imitation of the manner of Bayle, with whose 
style of treating controversial subjects he appears to have been deeply impressed, 
as ho professedly adopts it in the Biographia Britannica. In 1750, Dr Camp« 
bell published his celebrated work, '' The Present State of Europe," whidi after* 
wards went through many editions, and was so much admired abroad, that a son 
of tlie duke de Belleisle studied English in order to be able to reiid it. The 
vast extent of information which Dr Campbell had acquired dming his active 
life, by conversation, as ivell as by books, and the oomprehensive powers of 
arrangement which his profession had already given him, are conspicuous in this 
work. He was afterwards employed in writing some of the most important arti- 
des in the *' Modern Universal History," which extended to sixteen volumes, 
folio, and was repfrinted in a smaller form. His last great work was the " PoJi> 
tical Survey of Britain ; being a Series of Reflections on the situation, lands> 
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inhabitakitSy reremtes, ooloniesy and commerod, of this iflond ;" wfa&ch appeared 
fn 1774, in S tolnmes 4to, haying cost htm the labour of many years. Though 
iU Talue 18 80 far temporary, this is perhaps the work which does its author the 
highest credit It excited the admiration of the world to sudi a degree as 
caused him to he absolutely overwhelmed with new correspondents. He tells a 
friend, in a letter, that he had already consumed a ream of paper, (nearly a thou- 
sand sheets, ) in answering these friends, and was just breaking upon another, 
which perhaps would share Ihe some fate. 

Dr Campbell had been mairied early in life to Elizabeth, daughter of Benja- 
min Robe, of Leominster, in the county of Hereford, gentleman, by whom he 
liad seTcn children. Though it does not appear that he had any other resources 
than his pen, his style of life was very respectable. His time was so exclusiTely 
deroted to reading and writing, that he i^om stinred abroad* His chief exer- 
cise was an occasional walk in his garden, or in a room of his house. He was 
naturally of a delicate frame of body ; but strict temperance, witli the regularity 
of all his habiti, preserved his healfli against the effects of both his sedentary 
life and original weakness, till his sixty-eighth year, when he died, December 
88, 1775, in full possession of his ftunlties, ioid without pain. 

It would only encumber our pages to recount all the minor productions of Dr 
CampbelL A minute specification of them is preserved in the second edition of 
his Biographia Britannlca, where his life was written by Dr Kippis. So multitu- 
dinous, however, were his fugitive compositions, that he once bought an M pamph- 
let, ^vith which he was pleased on dipping into it, and whidi turned out to be 
one of his own early writings. So completely had he forgot every thing con- 
nected with it, that he had read it half through belbre he had discovered that it 
was written by himself On another occasion, a fliend brought him a b6ok, 
in French, which professed to have been translated from the German, and which 
the owner recommended Dr Campbell to try in an English dress. The Doctor, 
on looking into it, discovered it to be a neglected* work of his own, which had 
found its way into Germany, and there been published as an original work. 
Dr Campbell, in his private life, was a gentleman and a Christian : he possessed 
an acquuntance with tlie most of modem languages, besides Hebrew, Greek, and 
various oriental tongues. His best faculty was his memory, which was surpris- 
ingly tenacious aud accurate. Dr Johnson spoke of him in the following terms, 
as recorded by Boswell : " I think highly of CampbelL In the first place, he 
has very good parts. In the second place, he has very extensive reading ; not, 
periiaps, what is properly called learning, but history, politics, and, in short, 
that popular knowledge which makes a man very useful In the third place, he 
has learnt much by what is colled the voce viv€u He talks with a great many 
people.*' The opportunities which Dr Campbell enjoyed of acquiring informa- 
tion, by the mode described by Dr Johnson, were very great He enjoyed a 
universal acquaintance among the clever men of his time, literary and otherwise, 
whom he regularly saw in conversaiione* on the Sunday evenings. The advan- 
tage whidi a literary man must enjoy by this means is very great, for convem- 
tion, when it becomes in the least excited, strikes out ideas from the minds of 
all present, which would never arise in solitary study, and often brings to a just 
equilibrium disputable points which, in the cogitations of a single indiridual, 
would be settled all on one side. Smollett, in enumerating the writers who had 
reflected lustre on the reign of George II., speaks of *' the merit conspicuous in 
the worics of Campbell, remarkable for candour, intelligence, and precision.'* 
It only remains to be mentioned, that this excellent man was honoured, in 1754, 
with the degree of UjuD, by the university of Glasgow, and that, for some years 
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before Lis death, having befriended the administration of the earl of Bate in 
his writings, he was rewarded by the situation of his majesty's agent for the 
province of Georgia. 

CAMPBELL, Lieutenant- Colonel John, a distinguished soldier, was bom 
at Edinburgh, December 7, 1753. He was second son of John Campbell, Esq., 
of Stonefield, one of the judges of the court of session, and lady Grace Stuart, 
sister to John, third earl of Bute. Lord Campbell was a judge of the supreme 
court for the long period of thirty-nine years, and died on the 19th of June, 
1801. His son John received the greater part of his education m his native cityi 
the High School of which he attended from the year 1769 to 1763. When 
eighteen years of age, he entered the army, as ensign in the 57th regiment of 
foot ; and in three years afterwards, was appointed to a lieutenancy in tlie 7th 
foot, or royal fuiileers. With this regiment he served in Canada, and was 
made prisoner there, when that country was overrun by the American generals, 
Montgomery and Arnold. Having obtained his release, he was, two years 
afterwards, namely, in 1775, appointed to a captaincy in the 71st, or, as Uiey 
were then called, Frazer's Highlanders; and with this corps he served in 
America, unUl towards the close of the war with that country, having been, in 
the mean time, appointed major of the 74th regiment, or Argyleshire High- 
landers. 

In February, 1781, major Campbell exchanged into the 100th regiment, 
with whicli corps he embarked in the expedition fitted out by the British 
government against the Cape of Good Hope, under the command of commodore 
Johnston, and general, afterwards Sir William Meadows. On this occasion, the 
general orders bore, Uiat the troops on board of the Porpoise and Eagle trans- 
ports, were to receive their orders from major CampbelL Circumstances, 
however, having subsequently rendered it advisable, in the opinion of the 
commodore and general, not to make any attempt on the Cape, but rather to 
proceed to the East Indies, to aid the British forces there, the transports pro- 
ceeded to their new destination, and arrived in Bombay in January^ 17 83. 
In the February following, major Campbell was appointed to command the 
flank corps of a small army assembled at Calicut, on the Malabar coast, under 
the command of lieutenant-colonel Humbenton. This army marched Into the 
interior, for the purpose of attacking Falagatcherry, an important stronghold 
of Hyder Ally ; but it was found too strong to be assailed, with any chance 
of success, by so small a force as that which was now brought against it ; colonel 
Humberston, therefore, found it necessary to retreat, without attempting any- 
thing. During this retreat, the British forces were for some time pursued by 
the enemy, who, however, were kept so effectually at bay by the retiring 
troops, that they wera unable to obtain any advantage over them ; and the sole 
merit of this was ascribed by the commanding officer, to the able and soldier- 
like manner in which major Campbell covered the retreat, in which service he 
had a horse shot under him. 

The retreating army having reached Paniana, a British station, the command 
was assumed by colonel Macleod, who made immediate prepaiaUons for receiv- 
ing the enemy, who, though now leflt at some distance in the rear, were still 
advancing. In the disposition of his forces on this occasion, colonel Macleod 
confided the command of the centre to major Campbell, who had, in the in- 
terim, been appointed to the majority of the second battalion of the 42nd 
regiment. The enemy, led by Tippoo Sultan, shortly afterwards appeared, 
and attacked the posts where major Campbell and major Shaw, who com- 
manded the left, were situated; but was repulsed with such loss, that he 
retreated with his army to a considerable distance, and did not again seek to 
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renew the contest In this engagement, major Campbell wai wounded, but 
remained in the field till the enemy was defeated. The singular intrepidity 
and admirable conduct which he displayed throughout the whole of this afiair, 
called forth the warmest encomiums from colonel Madeod, who, in the general 
orders which he issued on the following day, bore the most flattering testimony 
to his merits. 

The most important senrioe in which major Campbell was engaged, was the 
siege of Annantpore, which he reduced, and took from the enemy. 

In May, 1783, he was appointed by the governor and select committee of 
Bombay, to the provisional command of the army in the Bidnure country, in 
absence of colonel Macleod, who was prisoner with tlie enemy. Soon after 
major Campbell had assumed tiie command, Tippoo having got possession of 
Bidnure, meditated an attadc on Mangalore, where major Campbell was sta- 
tioned; and with this view, and as a preparatory proceeding, he sent a 
detachment of his army, consisting of about four thousand horse and foot, and 
some field pieces, in advance. Having been informed of the approach of these 
troopa, major Campbell marched from Mangalore at midnight, on the 6 th of 
May, 1783, with fourteen hundred men, with the intention of surprising them; 
and in this he was eminently successful. He reached the enemy's camp about 
day break, attacked them, and instantly put them to the route, capturing four 
brass field pieces, and one hundred and eighty draught bullocks ; the latter, a 
singularly valuable prise, as, from the country being in possession of the enemy, 
cattle was not to be had for the commissariat The defeat of Tippoo's detach- 
ment, however, instead of diverting him from his intended attack on Mangalore, 
Jiad the eflTect only of urging htm to hasten his proceedings ; and on the 1 0th 
of May, his vanguard appeared in sight of that place, which by the S3d was 
regularly invested by an army, computed at not less than one hundred and 
forty thousand men, accompanied by an hundred pieces of artillery. 

Major Campbell's defence of this important fortress against such a prodigious 
force, is justly reckoned one of the most remarkable achievements that ever 
distinguished the British arms in India. The garrison under his command con- 
sisted only of one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three men, and of these not 
more than two or three hundred were British soldiers, the remainder being 
seapoys, or native infantry ; and they were, besides, in want of almost every 
accommodation and comfort necessary to enable them to endure a siege. They 
were short of both provisions and medicine ; and, from the insufficient shelter 
which the fort aflbrded, they were exposed to the inclemencies of the monsoon. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, this little garrison resisted all the eftbrts of 
Tippoo, who commanded at the siege in person, till the Snd of August, two 
months and a half, when, through the intervention of the envoy from the 
French court, at Tippoo's Durbar, a cessation of hostilities took place ; but as 
neither side meant, notwithstanding this parley, to give up the contest, the 
siege was now converted into a blockade ; and though the garrison was thus 
relieved from the danger of casualties by the hand of the enemy, it was not 
relieved from the miseries of &mine, which had now reduced them to the last 
extremity of distress. 

Soon after the cessation of hostilities took place, Tippoo expressed a wish 
to see major Campbell, whose bravery, though an enemy, he had generosity 
enough to appreciate. Major Campbell accepted the invitation, and had an 
audience of the eastern potentate, who received him with much politeness, and 
paid him many flattering compliments. The major was accompanied by several 
of his ofiicers on this occasion, and amongst these by two captains of the 43nd, in 
their ftill costume ; a sight with which Tippoo was extremely delighted. To each 
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of the offloen he presented a handiome ihawl; and after they had I'etunied to 
the fort, he lent major Campbell an addftfonal preeent of a very line hone, 
which the famiihin|r gBrriion, lueh was the meUincholy condition to iHiieh they 
were reduced, afterwards killed and ate. 

By the assistance of occasional, but extremely inadequate, supplies of neoes- 
laries, which ranched them from time to time by sea, the intrepid defenders of 
Mangalore held out till the 34th of January, 1784, by which time they were 
reduced to the most deplorable condition by disease and famine, when major 
Campbell determined on calling a council of war, to consider whether they 
should continue the defence, or capitulate. The council dedded on the latter, 
and terms were accordingly submitted to Tippoo, who accepted them ; and on 
the SOth January, the troops eracuated the fort, and embarked for Tillicherry, 
one of the British settlements on the coast of Malabar ; after enduring, under 
all the disadfantageous circumstances already related, a siege of eight months, 
and sustaining a loss fn killed and wounded, besides other casualties, of no less 
than seten hundred and forty-nine, nearly the half of the whole garrison. 

Though thus erentually compelled to capitulate, the serrice performed by 
colonel Campbell, (a rank to which he was promoted, 19th February, 1789,) 
by the determined and protracted resistance he had made, wsa of the last 
importance to the British interests in India,' inasmuch as it eonoentrated 
and occupied all Tippoo's forces for eight entire months, at a most critical 
period, and prerented him from attempting any hostile operations In any other 
part of the empire during all that time ; and of the Talue of that service, the 
goremment of Bombay expresMd itself deeply sensible ; and there is no doubt 
that some especial marks of its favour and approbation would hare followed this 
expression of its sentiments regarding the conduct of colonel Campbell, had he 
lired to receive them ; but this was not permitted to him. H^ was not destined 
to enjoy the fame he had iton, or to reap fts reward. The fhtlgoe he had iin^ 
dergone during the siege of Mangalore had undermined his constitution, and 
brought on an illnea, which soon terminated fatally. 

Under this affliction, he quitted the army on the 1 9th February, and pro- 
ceeded to Bombay, where he arrived on the ISth March, past all hope of re- 
covery ; and on the 23rd of the same month, he expired, in the 31st year of 
his age. A monument was erected to his memory in the church at Bombay, 
by order of the Court Of Directors of the East India Company, as a testimony 
at once to his merits, and of their gratitude for the important servioes he had 
rendered to the Bntish interests in India. 

CANT, Andrew, a Presbyterian preacher of great figonr and eloqnenee at 
the period of the Second Reformation. In 1638 he was minister of Pitsligo in 
Aberdeenshire. Unlike the generality of the clergy in that district of Scothmd, 
he entered heartily into the national coyenant for resisting the episoopalian 
encroachments of Charles I., and took an active part In the struggles of the 
time for civil and religions liberty. He was associated with tho crtebraied 
Alexander Henderson, David Dickson, the Earls of Montrose and Kinghom, 
and Ix)rd Cupar, in the commission appointed in Jnly 1098, by the Tables or 
deputies of the different classes of Covenanters, noblemen, gentlemen, b uigM w c S y 
and ministers, to proceed to the north and endeayonr to engage the inhabitants 
of the town and county of Aberdeen in the work of reformation. The dooton 
of divinity in the town had steadily resisted the progress of reforming prind^ea^ 
and were greatly incensed when they heard of this commission. They ftd« 
mi Dated against it firom the pnlpit ; and the town conncil, nnder their influence 
and example, enacted, by a plurality of votes, that none of the ddaens should 
subscribe the covenant. The deputies arrived on the 20th of the month. 
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ftod were hotpitobly received by tbe magistrates ; bttt they dooliDed their proffers 
of friendship till they should first show their fftToor to the object of their visit. 
Montrose, <'in a bold and smart speech/' remonstrated with them on the danger 
of popish and prelatical innoratioDs ; bat the provost excused himself and his 
ooadJQtors by pleading that they were protestants and not papists, and intimating 
their desire not to thwart the inclination of the king. Immediately after their 
interTiew with the magistrates, the deputies reoeived firom the doctors of the two 
universities a paper containing fonrteen ensnaring propositions respectmg the oove* 
nant, promising compliance should the commissioners return a satis&ctory answer. 
These ptoposHions hod been carefully oouned over previously, and even printed 
and transmitted to the court in England -before the arrival of the deputies. 
They were speedily answered by the latter, who sent their replies to the doctors 
in the evening of the next day. Meanwhile the nobles applied to the magistrates 
for the use of the pulpits on the Sabbath following, for the miniBterial oom- 
missionera, but this being refused, the three ministers preached in the open air, 
to great multitudes, giving pointed and popular answers to the questions of the 
doctors, and urghsg the subscription of the covenant with such effect that five 
hundred signatures were adhibited to it upon the spot, some of the adherents 
being perMus of quality. On Blonday the deputies went out into the country 
dislrieta, and although the Marquis of Uuntly and the Aberdeen doctors had 
been at pains to pre^^oecapy tiie minds of the people, yet the covensnt was signed 
by about forty»fbur ministen and many gentlemen. Additional subscriptions 
awaited the deputies on their return to Aberdeen, where they preached again 
as on the fbrmer Sabbath ; but finding that they could produce no effect upon 
the doctors of divinity, whose principles led them to render implicit obedience 
to the court, they desisted fh>m the attempt and returned to Edinburgh* 

In the subsequent November, Mr Cant sat in the celebrated Glasgow Assem- 
Wy (of 1638), andtooic part in the abolition of episcopacy with the great and 
good men whom the eriiis of affioirs had brought together on that memorable 
occasion. In the course of the jurooedure, the Assembly was occupied with a 
prssentation to Mr Cant to the pastoral charge of Newbattle :— >^'My Lord Lowthian 
presented ana supplication to the Aawmbli^ anent the transportation of Mr 
Andrew Cant from Pitsligo to Newbotle, in tlie Presbitrie of Dalkeith. Moderatour 
(Henderson) said-<*It would seeme reasonaUe your Lordship should get a favour- 
able answer, considering year diligence and aeale in this cause above many uthers, 
and I know this not to be a new motion, but to be eonoludit hy the patron, pros- 
bitrie» and paroche. The commissioner of Bdii^- alleadged that they had made 
an election of him 24 yeares since. Then tlie mater was put to voiting — Whither 
Mr Andro Cant should be transported firom Pitsligo to Edinburgh t And the 
most pairt of the AsBcmbly voited to his transplantation to Newbotle; and so the 
Moderatour declahred him to be minister at Newbotle.*' 

From his prozimi^ to Edinburgh in his new charge, Mr Cant was enabled to 
devote much of his attention to public affairs, with which his name is closely 
connected at this period. In 1040, he, and Alexander Henderson, Robert Blair, 
John lavingstOQ, Robert Baiilie, and George Gillespie, the most eminent ministers 
of the day, were appointed chaplains to the army of the Covenanters, which they 
accompanied in the campaign of that year. When the Scots gained possession 
of Newcastle, August 80, Uenderson and Cant were the ministers nominated to 
pteach in the town churches. In the same year the General As«embly agreed to 
translate Mr Cant from Newbattle to Aberdeen. In 1641 we again find him at 
Edinbur^ where public duty no doubt often called him. On the 2lBt of August 
ho preached, before Charles I., on the'Oecasion of his majesty's second visit for 
the purpose of conciliating his Scottish subjects. When the union of the church 
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and nation, cemented by tbe covenant, vas dislocated by tbe onbappy deed 
known as the Engagement, in 1648, Cant, as might hare been expected Arom his 
seal and fidelity, stood consistently by the covenanting as now distingnished from 
the political party. When General David Leslie was at Aberdeen iu November, 
1660, on an expedition against some northern insorgents, he was visited by Messrs 
Andrew Cant, elder and younger, ministers of Aberdeen, who, amongst many 
other discourses, told the lord general, " that wee could not in conscience asist 
the king to recover his crowne of England, but he thoughte one kingdome might 
serve him werey weill, and one erotvne was enmehe for anyone man; one 
kingdome being sufficientfor one to rcuell and goveme.** Bdl/our's Annal8,iY. 161 • 

In the year 1660, a complaint was presented to the magistrates, charging Mr 
Cant with having published Rutherford's celebrated book, entitled Lex Reso, 
without authority, and for denouncing anathemae and imfrecatMns against many 
of his congregation, in the course of performing his religious duties. A variety of 
proceedbgs took place on this question before the magistrates, but no judgment 
was given ; Mr Cant, however, finding his situation rather unpleasant, withdrew 
himself from his pastoral charge, removed from the town with his wife and family, 
and died about the year 1664. 

Apdexgyman, named Mr Andrew Cant, supposed to have been son to the above, 
was a minister of Edinburgh during the reign of Charles XL, and consequently 
must have been an adherent of episcopacy. He was also principal of the University 
between the years 1676 and 1686. The same person, or perhaps his son, was 
deprived of his charge in Edinburgh, at the Revolution, and, on the 17 th of 
October, 1722, was consecrated as one of the bishops of the disestablished epis- 
copal church in Scotland. This individual died in 1728, 

How far it may be true, as mentioned in the Spectator, that the modem word 
Cantt which in tJhe beginning of the last century was applied to signify religious 
unction, but is now extended to a much wider interpretation, was derived from 
the worthy minister of Aberdeen, we cannot pretend to determine. The more 
probable derivation is from the Latin canttw, singing or chanting. 

We have some further anecdotes of Mr Cant in Wodrow's Analeota, or private 
memorandum book; a valuable manuscript in the Advocates* Library. 

" Mr David Lyall, who was formerly a presbyterian minister, was ordained by 
the presbytery of Aberdeen, Mr Andrew Cant being at that time moderator. He 
afterwards complied with episcopacy, and was the man who intimated the sentence 
of Mr Andrew Cant% deposition, who was present in the church hearing him, and 
immediately after he had done it, it's said Mr Cant should iiave spoken publicly to 
him in the church in these words, ' Davie, Davie, I kent aye ye wad doe this nnco 
the day I laid my hands on your head.' He [Mr Lyall] was afterwards minister 
of Montrose, and had ane thundering way of preaching, and died at Montrose 
about 10 or 12 years agoe. It's said that some days before his death, as he was 
walking in the Links, about the twilight, at a pretty distance from the town, he 
espyed, as it were, a woman all in white standing not far from him, who immedi- 
ately disappeared, and he coming up presently to the place saw no person there, 
though the Links be very plain. Only, casting his eyes on the place where she 
stood, be saw two words drawn and writteut as it had been with a staff upon the 
sand — * Sentenced and Condemned;* — ^upon which he came home very pensive 
and melancholy, and in a little sickens and dyes* What to make of this, or what 
truth is in it, I cannot tell ; only 1 had it from a minister who lives near Montrose, 
Mr J. G.— J. 149. 

'' Mr Andrew Cant, in Aberdeen, was a violent royalist, and even when the 
English were there, he used to pray for our banished king, and that the Lord 
would deliver him from the bondage of oppressors. One day in the time of the 
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English, [/. & whik Scotland was subject to the English conunon wealth,] when 
there were a great many officers in the church, he was preaching Tery bo]diy 
upon tliat heady and the officers and soldiers got all up, and many of them drew 
their swords : nil went into confusion. Mr Menzies, his colleague, was very timor- 
ouse and crap in beneath the pulpit, as is said. The soldiers advanced towards 
the pulpit. After he had stopped a little, he said, with much boldness, here is 
tl»e man spoke soe and soe, and opened his breast ready to receive the thrusts, if 
any will venture to give tlieni for the trulh. He had once been a captain, and 
was one of the most bold and resolute men in his day. — ^iii, 153. 

" Mr Andrew Cant was minister of the new town of Aberdeen. He was a 

most zealous straight man for the covenant and cause of God. I hear he had 

tliat expression at his death, tliat his conscience bare liim witness that he never 

gave a wrong touch to the ark of God all his dayes. Tlie malignants used to 

' call him one of tlie apostles of the covenant" iv, 265. 

CARGILL, DoNALXk, an eminent preacher of the more uncompromising order 
of presbyterians in the reign of Charles II., was the son of respectable parents 
in the parish of Rattray, in Perthshire, where he was bom, about the year 
1610.^ We find the following account of the state of his mind in early life, 
amongst the memoranda of Mr Wodrow, who appears to have written down 
every tradition of the fathers of the church, which came to his ears.'' '* Mr 
Donald CargiU," says the pious historian, " for some twenty or thirty years be- 
fore his death, was never under doubts as to his interest, and the reason was 
made known to him in ane extraordinary way, and the way was this, as Mr C. 
told my £ither. When he was in his youth, he was naturally hasty and fiery, 
and he fell under deep soul exercise, and that in a very high degree, and for 
a long time after all means used, public and private, and the trouble still 
increasing, he at length came to a positive resolution to make away with him- 
self, and accordingly went out more than once to dro^vn himself in a water, but 
lie was still scarred by people coming by, or somewhat or other. At length, 
after several essays, he takes on a resolution to take a time or place where nothing 
should stop, and goes out early one morning by break of day to a coal pit, and 
when he" comes to it, and none at all about, he comes to the brink of it to throw 
himself in, and just as he was going to jump in he heard ane audible voice from 
heaven, * Son, be of cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee,' and that stopped him, 
and he said to , that he never got leave to doubt of his interest But, 

blessed be God, we have a more sure word of prophecy to lean to, though I 
believe where such extraordinary revelations are, tliere is ane in^vard testuuony 
of the spirit cleaving marks of grace to the soul too/' 

We learn from other soui-ccs that Mr Cargill, having studied at Aberdeen, 
and, being persuaded by his father to enter the church, became minister of the 
Darony Parish in Glasgow, some time after the division among the clergy, in 
1650. He continued to exercise the duties of tliis situation in a very pious and 
exemplary manner, until the restoration of the episcopal 5;)iurch, when his refus- 
ing to accept collation from the ardibishop, or celebrate the king's birth-day, 
drew upon him the attention of the authorities, and ho was banished, by act of 
council to the country, beyond the Tay. To this edict, he appeai-s to liave paid 
little attention ; yet he did not awake the jealousy of the government till 1668, 
when he was called before the council, and commanded peremptorily to observe 
their former act In September, 1669, upon his petition to the council, he was 
permitted to come to Edinburgh upon some legal business^ but not to reside in 
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the city, or to approadi Glasg^ow. For Mnne years after this period, he led tlie 
life of a field preachery mibject to the oenstant Tigihuice of tlie emiaunriea of the 
gt>Terniiient, from whom he made many remaikable escapes. So £ar from aooept- 
iog the indulgence offered to the presbyterian clergy, he was one of that small 
body who thought it their duty to deneuaoe openly all Who did sow In 1679, he 
appeared amongst the unfortunate band whidi stood forward at Bothwell bridge 
in Tain resistance to an o?erpowering lynumy. On this occasion^ he was 
wounded, but had the good fortune to make his escape. Subsequent to tiiis 
period, he took refuge for a short while in H<^and. In the months of May 
and June, 1680, he was again under hiding in Scotland, and seems to haye been 
concerned in drawing up some yery strong papen against the goyemment He, 
and a distinguished lay member of the some sect, named Henry Hall, of Haugb* 
head, lurked for some time about the shoree of the Firth of Forth aboye Queens- 
ferry, till at length the episcopal minister of Garriden gaye notice of them to the 
gOTomor of Blackness, who, June Sd, set out in search of them. This officer bar- 
ing traced them to a public house in Queensfeny, went in, and pralending a great 
deal of respect for Mr Gargill, begged to drink a glass of wine with him. He liad, 
in the meantime, sent off his seryant for a party of soldiers. The two fugitiyes 
had no suspicion of this man's purpose, till, not choosing to wait any longer for 
the arriTal of his assistants, he attempted to take them prisonen. Hall made a 
stout resistance, but was mortally wounded with the dog-liead of a carabine by 
one Geoqipe, a waiter. Cargill, escaping in the struggle, though not without 
wounds^ was receired and oenoealed by a neighbouring farmer. He eyen fled 
to the south, and next Sunday, notwithstanding his wounds, he preadied at 
Gairn-hill, near Loudoun. A paper of a yery yiolent nature was found on the 
penon of the deceased Mr Hall, and is generally undemtood to have proceeded 
from the pen of Mr GargilL It is known in history by the title of the Qubbns- 
fsaar GoyBNAMT, from the pbce where it was found. Mr Gaigill also appears 
to haye been ooncemed with hia friend Rkfaard Gameron, in publishing the 
equally yiolent dedaration atSanquhar, on the 83nd of June. In the following 
September, this aealous dirine proceeded to a still more yiolent measure against 
the existing powers Haring collected a brge congregation in the Torwood, 
between Falkirk and Stirling, he preached from I Gorinthians, yerse 13, and 
then, witliout haying preriously consulted a single brother in the ministry, or 
any other indiyidual of his party, he gaye out the usual form of excommunica- 
tion against the king, the duke of Yoric, the dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, 
and Rothes, Sir George Madcende, and Sir Thomas Dnlaell, of Binns. Hia 
general reasons were their exertions against the supremacy of the pure church 
of Scotland. The priyy council felt that tliis assumptien of ecdesiastical author- 
ity was not only cakukted to bring contempt upon the eminent persons named, 
but tended to mark them out as proper objecU for the fengeanoe of tlie igno- 
rant multitude ; and they aocor^Ungly took yery seyere measures against the 
•iiender. He was intereonumined, and a reward of 50O0 merks offered for his 
apprehension. For seyeral months he continued to exercise his functions as a 
minister when he could find a conyenient opportunity ; and many stories are 
told of hausbreadth escapes whidi he made on those occasions from tiie soWiers, 
and others sent in search of him. At length, in May, 1681, he was seized at 
Gorington in Lanarkshire, by a penon named Irying of Bonsliaw, who carried 
him to Lanark on horseback, with his feet tied under the animal's belly. Soon 
after he was conducted to Glasgow, and thence to Edinburgh, where, on th 
36th of July, he was tried and condemned to suffer death for high treason. He 
was next day hanged and beheaded, his last expressions being suitable in their 
piety to the tenor of his whole life. Gai^ll is thus described by Wodrow, wJio 
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by no means concurred with liim in all his sentiments : ''He ifas a person of 
a rery deep and sharp exercise in his yoiith^ and had a very extraordinary out- 
gate from it. AAervnirds he liyed a most pious and religious life, and ivas a 
zealous and useful minister, and of an easy sweet natural temper. And I ain of 
opinion, the singular steps he took towards the end of his coune were as much to 
he attributed unto his regard to the sentiments of others, for whom he had a 
▼alue, as to his own inclinations.'^ 

GARLYLE, ALBXAZONoiy an eminent divine, was bom about tlie year 1721. 
His fatlier was the minister of Frestonpans, and he received his education at the 
universities of Glasgow, Kdinbmrgh, and Leyden. While he attended these 
schools of learning, the extreme elegance of his person, his manners, and his 
taste, introduced him to an order of society far above any in which such students 
as he generally mingle, and rendered him the favourite of men of science and 
literature. At the breaking out of the insurrection of 1745, he was an ardent 
youth of four^and-twenty, and thought proper to accept a commission in a 
troop of volunteers, which was raised at Edinburgh for the purpose of defend* 
ing the city. This corps having been dissolved at the approadi of the Highland 
army, he retired to his father's house at Frestonpans, where the tide of war, 
however, soon followed him. Sir John Cope having pitched his camp in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Frestonpans, the Highlanders attacked him early 
on the morning of the Sist of September, and soon gained a decided victory. 
Carlyle was awaked by an account that the armies were engaged, and hurried to 
the top of the village steeple in order to have a view of the action. He was 
just in time to see the regular soldiers ilyiug in all directions to escape the broad- 
swords of the enemy. Tliis incident gave him some uneasiness on his own 
account, for diere was reason to apprehend that the victors would not be over 
kind to one who had lately appeared in arms against them. He therefore 
retired in the best way he could to the manse of Bolton, some miles off, where 
he Uved unmolested for a few days, after which he returned to the bosom of his 
own family. Having gone through the usual exercises prescribed by the diurch 
of Scotland, Mr Carlyle was presented, in 1747, to the living of Inrereslc, which 
was, perliaps, the best situation he could have obtained in the church, as the dis- 
tance from Edinburgh was such as to make intercourse with metropolitan society 
very easy, whUe, at the same time, he enjoyed all the benefits of retirement and 
country leisure. From this period till the end of the century, the name of Dr 
Carlyle enters largely into the literary history of Scotland ; he wta the intimate 
associate of Hume, Home, Smith, Blair, and all the other illustrious men who 
flourislied at this period. Unfortunately, though belieyed to possess talents fit- 
ting him to shine in the very highest walks of literature and intellectual science, 
he never could be prevailed upon to haTard himself in competition widi his dis- 
tinguished friends, but was content to lend to them the benefit of his asustanoe 
and critical advice in fitting their productions for the eye of the world. In his 
clerical character, Mr Carlyle was a zealous moderate ; and when he had acquired 
some weiglit in the ecclesiastical courts, was the bold advocate of some of the 
strongest measures taken by the General Assembly for maintaining the standards 
of the church. In 1757, he himself fell under censiue as an accomplice — if we 
may use such an expression — of Mr Home, in bringing forward the tragedy of 
Douglas. At the first private rehearsal of this play, Dr Carlyle enacted the part 
of Old Nerval ; and he was one of those clergymen who resolutely involved them- 
selves in the evil feme of the author, by attending the first representation. Dur- 
ing the run of the play, while the general public, on the one hand, was lost in 
admiration of its merits, and the church, on the other, was preparing its sharp- 
est thunden of condemnation, Dr Carlyle published a burlesque pamphlet, enti« 
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tied, ''.Reasons why the Tra^y of Douglas should be burnt by tlie hands of 
the Common Hangman ;" and, afterwards, he wrote another, calculated for tlie 
lower ranks, and which was hawked about the streets, under the title, '* History 
of the Bloody Tragedy of Douglas, ns it is now performed at the Theatre in the 
Canongate.'' Mr Mackenzie informs us, in his life of Home, that the latter 
pasquinade had the effect of adding two more nights to the already unprecedented 
run of the play. For thb conduct Dr Carlyle was visited by his presbytery, with 
a censure and admonition. A person of right feeling in the present day 
is only apt to be astonished that the punishment -was not more severe ; for assur- 
edly, it would be difficult to conceive any conduct so apt to be injurious to tiie 
usefulness of a clergyman as his thus nr.ixing himself up witli the impurities and 
buffooneries of the stage. Tlie era of 1757 was perhaps somewhat different 
from the present The serious party in the chui*ch were inconsiderately zealous 
in their peculiar mode of procedure, while the moderate party, on the principle 
of antagonism, erred as much on the side of what they called liberality. Hence, 
although the church would not now, perhaps, go to such a length in condemning 
the tragedy of Douglas, its author, and his abettors, neither would the provoca^ 
tion be now given. No clergyman could now be found to act like Home and 
Carlyle ; and therefore the church could not be called upon to act in so ungra- 
cious a manner as it did towards those gentlemen. Dr Carlyle was a fond lover 
of his country, of his profession, and, it might be said, of all mankind. He 
was instrumental in procuring an exemption for his brethren from Uie severe 
pressure of the house and window tax, for which purpose he visited London and 
was introduced at court, where the elegance and dignity of his appearance are 
laid to have excited both admiration and surprise. It was generally remarked 
that his noble countenance bore a striking resemblance to the Jupiter Tonans in 
the capitoL Smollett mentions in his Humphrey Clinker, a work in which fact 
and fancy are curiously blended, that he owed to Dr Carlyle his introduction to 
the literary circles of Edinburgh. After mentioning a list of celebrated names, 
he says, "These acquaintances I owe to the friendship of Dr Carlyle, who wants 
nothing but inclination to figure with the rest upon paper.'' It may be further 
mentioned, that the world owes the preservation of Collins' fine ode on the super- 
stitions of the Highlands, to Dr Carlyle. The author, on his death-bed, had 
mentioned it to Dr Johnson as die best of his poems ; but it was not in his pos- 
session, and no seardi had been able to discover a copy. At last, Dr Carlyle 
found it accidentally among his papers, and presented it to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in the first volume of whose transactions it was published. 

Dr Carlyle died, August 25, 1805, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and 
the fifly-eighth of his ministry. By his >vife, who was a woman of superior un- 
derstanding and accomplishments, he had had several children, all of whom died 
many years before himself. Dr Carlyle published nothing but a few seimons 
and jetiz d^esprit, and the statistical account of the parish of Inveresk in Sir 
John Sinchiir's large compilation ; but he left behind him a very valuable me- 
moir of his own time, which, to the surprise of the literary world, is still con- 
demned by his relations to manuscript obscurity. 

CARSTAIRS, WiLLUM, an eminent political * and ecclesiastical character, 
^vas bom at the village of Cathcart in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, on tho 
1 1th of February, 1649. His father was Mr John Carstairs, descended of a 
very ancient family in Fife, and minister in the high church of Glasgow, where 
he had for his colleague the Rev. James Durham, well known for his commen- 
tary on the Revelation and other learned and pious works. His mother's name 
was Jane Muir, of the family of Glanderston in the county of Renfrew. Giving 
early indicationi of an uncommon genius^ young Carstairs was by his father 
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placed under the care of a Mr Sinclair, an indulged presbyterian minister, who 
At that time kept a school of great celebrity at Ormiston, a village in east 
Lothian. Under Mr Sinclair, in whose sdiool, as in all schools of tliat kind at 
the time, and even in the family, no language but Latin was used, Carstairs 
acquired a perfect knowledge of that language, with great fluency of expressing 
himself in it, and a strong taste for classical learning in general. He had also 
the good fortune to form, among the sons of the nobility who attended this 
celebrated seminary, several friendships, which were of the utmost consequence 
to him in after life. 

Having completed his course at the school, Mr Carstairs entered the college 
of Edinbutgh in his nineteenth year, where he studied for four years under 
Mr, afterwards Sir William Pateraon, who in later life became clerk to the privy 
council of Scotland. Under this gentleman he made great proficiency in the 
several branches of the school philosophy then in vogue ; but the distracted 
state of the country determined his father to send him to study divinity in Hol- 
land, where many of his brethren, the persecuted ministen of the church of 
Scotland, had already found an asylum. He was accordingly entered in the 
university of Utrecht, where hd studied Hebrew under Leusden and Divinity 
under Herman Witsius, at that time two of the most celebrated professors in 
Europe. He had also an opportunity, whidi he carefully improved, of attend- 
ing the lectures of the celebrated Glravius, who was at this time in the vigour of 
his faculties and the zenith of his reputation. The study of theology, however, 
was what he made his main business, which having completed, he was licensed 
as a preacher of the gospel, but where or by whom seems not to have been 
known by any of his biographers. In all probability , it was by some of the 
classes of Holland. Being strongly attached to the presbyterian system, in 
which he had been educated, and for adherence to which his father was a suf- 
ferer at home, and himself in a limited sense a wanderer in a strange land, for 
it was to avoid the taking of unnecessary or unlawful oaths imposed by the 
bishops that he had been sent by his father to study at^Utrecht, he naturally 
took a deep interest in the aflairs of his native country, and was early engaged 
in deliberating upon the means of her deliverance. On sending him to Holland 
by the ivay of London, his father introduced him by letter to an eminent 
physician of that city, who kindly furnished him with a letter to the physician 
of the prince of Orange. This latter gentleman, upon tlie strength of his 
friend's recommendation, introduced .Gantairt to the Pensionary Fogel, who 
finding him so much a master of every thing relative to the state of parties and 
interests in Great Britain, introduced him to a private interview with his master, 
the prince, who was at once struck with his easy and polite address, and with 
the extent of his political knowledge. This favourable opinion was heightened 
by subsequent interviews, and in a short time nothing of consequence was tran- 
sacted at his court relative to Great Britain, till Carstairs had been previously 
consulted. Holland had, from the first attempts of the court after the Restora- 
tion to suppress the presbyterians, been the general resort of such of the Scot- 
tish clergy as found it impossible to retain their stations, and they were soon 
followed by numbers of their unhappy countrymen who had vainly perilled their 
lives on the fatal fields of Pentland and Bothwell, with the principal of whom 
Carstairs could not, in the circumstances in which he was placed, fail to become 
acquainted. Being well connected, and in no way obnoxious to the government, 
he seems to have been selected both by his expatriated countrymen and by the 
agents of the prince of Orange to visit Scotland on a mission of observation in 
the year 1683. 

Nothing could be more hopeless thAn the condition of Scotland at this time. 
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Her minisften where efery where lileaeed : Gargill and Cameron, tlie only two 
that romained of tlie intrepid hand that had ee long kept up tlie preached gospel 
in the fields, had both ialleny tlie one on the Bcafibld by an iniquitous sentence, 
the otiier en the open heath by the hand of violence. Her nobles were either 
the slaves of arbitrary royalty, or they had already expatriated themselves, or 
were just about to do so, while the body of her people, Issachar-like, were 
crouching beneath their burdens in the most hopeless dejection. Finding no 
encouragement in Scotland, where the few individuals tliat felt any of the true 
I aspirations of liberty, were seriously engaged in a project for purchasing lands 
and transporting tlieinselves, their families, and their friends to Carolina in 
North America, Mr Cantairs determined to return to Holland, where, under 
a rational and indulgent government, he hod enjoyed a liberty which he found 
to his grief was not to be obtained at home. He, however, probably not with- 
out instructions, took London in his way, where he airived in the month of 
November, 16 82, at the very time ^vhen Shaftesbury, Monmoutli, Sydney, Essex, 
Russell, Hampden, and Howard mre engaged in what has been called Shaftesbury's 
plot, or more generally, from a forged story of a design to murder the king 
and the duke of York at a farm called tlie Rye; possessed by colonel Rumbold, 
the Ryehouse plot These gentlemen were actuated by very different views. 
Monmouth had probably no object but the crown ; Russell and Hampden were 
for restraining the prerogative and securing the nation's liberties, civil and reli- 
gous ; Sydney and £ssex were for restoring tlie xapublic, while Howard, a man 
without principle, seems to have had nothing in view, but to raise a tumult, 
whereby he might by accident promote his private interest All of them, how- 
ever, agreed in soliciting the co-operation of those Scotsmen, who, uo longer 
able to subsist under the impositions of a government whose sole object seemed 
to be not the protection, but the entire ruin of its subjeelB, were about to trans- 
port themselves to a distant and desert country. Most of the conspirators liav- 
ing some previous knowledge of Cantairs, he nvs employed to negotiate be- 
tween the parties ; and he was empowered by a letter from Sir James Stewart, 
afterwards lord advocate for Scotland, to assure the English conspirators that, 
upon furnishing a certain sum of money for the purchase of arms and ammuni- 
tion, the Scottish refugees in Holland were ready to oo-operate with them by 
an immediate descent upon the west coast of Scotland. This letter he com- 
municated to Russell and Sydney, seconding its contents by a fervent eulogium 
upon the influence, the talents, and the particular merits of Argyle, whose 
numerous vassals, extensive jurisdictions, as well as his post su/Terings, pointed 
him out as the most proper person to head an insurrection in that country. All 
this must have been self-evident to the whole party ; yet they do not seem to 
have been so cordial as might have been expected Though Carstaira oeased 
not to press the object of his mission, he was put off* from time to time till he 
was at length told by Shepherd, an eminent wine-merdiant in London, who 
^vas one of the subaltern conspirators, tliat he liad heard Sydney declare that he 
would have nothing to do with Argyle, being well a^vare that, whatever his 
present circumstances might prompt him to undertake, he was too strongly at- 
tached to the reigning family and to the present government, both in church and 
state, to unite cordially with them in the measures they had determined to pur- 
sue. At the same time, he was told both by Shepherd and Ferguson Uu.t tho 
party were jealous of Sydney as driving a secret design of his o^vn, and Fer- 
guson took the opportunity to hint to Mr Corstairs, that there might be an easier 
method of attaining their point than by an open rebeliion, as by taking the 
lives of at most two men, they might spare the lives of thousands, evidently, 
hinting at what must hav« been spoken of among the inferior memhers of this 
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oonspiracy, tfaougii oertatnly nem waumg the higfaery the aiKusiiiation of tho 
king and the duke of York. Feeling himself imitltedy and the caiue diigraced 
by such a proposal, Mr Carstaifi told Feqi;usony that he and the men iritb 
nhom he was engaged, thought themselyes wanranted even with arms in their 
hands, to demand, for redress of their grieTanoee, those constitutional remedies 
which had been so often denied to their complaints and remonstrances ; but 
they held it beneatb them, both as men and as Christiansi to adopt any such 
mean and cowardly contrivances, either against the king or his brodier. From 
diat time forward, Ferguson nerer mentioned any such thing in his presence, 
nor did he ever hear any such thing alluded to in his intercourse with any other 
of the party. Disgusted, however, with their procrastination he took his de- 
parture for Holland, without carrying any message, having refused to do so^ 
except it were a full con^plianoe n^th his demands. 

Scarcely had he landed in Holland, than Shaftesbury found it oonvenieni to 
follow him, not daring to trust himself any longer in England ; and by his 
desertion, the remaining eonspiratora, Auling their connection with the city of 
London, upon which they had placed great dependence, broken^ saw it the 
more necessary to unite with Axgyle and the refugees abroad^ as well as with 
the Soots at home. Sydney now chropped all his objections^ and letten wero 
immediately forwarded to Garstain, rec^uesting him to come over, and an ex- 
press was sent down to Scotland, for his fiiends to come up, in order to a speedy 
adjustment of every particular relative to the insurrection and consentaoeoua in- 
vasion. In consequence of this, consultations were held among the refugees, 
Aigyle, Stair, Loudoun, Stewart, and others, where it was prc^pesed that the 
oonspiraton in England should contribute thirty thousand pounds sterling in 
money, and ontf thousand honw, to be ready to join Axgyle the moment he 
should land upon the west coast of Scotlaud. Mr Stewart was for accepting a 
smaller sum of mioney, if so much could not be obtained ; but all agreed in tlio 
necessity of raising the hone before any thing should be atten^ted. Stair 
seemed more cold in the matter than the others; but Argyle having assured 
Gantain that, so soon as the preliminaries were settled, be wcmld be found 
abundantly zealous, he consented to cany their proposals and lay them before 
the committee or council, that had been by the conspirators appointed to con- 
duct the business at London. When he amved there, he was mortified to find 
that the difficulty of raising the money now was as foimidable an obstacle as the 
opposition ok Sydney had formerly been. Russell frankly aoknowledged that 
the whole party could not raise so much money ; and begged tliat ten thousand 
pounds might be accepted as a beginning, and even this was never paid to 
Shepherd, who was appointed cashier to the concern, nor was one single step 
taken for levying the proposed number of troops upon the borders After hav- 
ing spent several weeks in London, fruitlessly prosecutiug the business that had 
been entcivted to him, he became perfectly conrinced from the tempei; of the men 
and their mode of procedure that the scheme would come to nothing. This 
opinion he communicated to a meeting of bis countrymen, where were present 
BaiUie of Jerviswood, lord MeKill, Sir John Cochrane, the Campbells of Cess- 
nock, and others, recommending it to them to attend to their own safety, 
by putting an immediate stop to furtlier preparations, till their brethren of Eng- 
land should be more forward, and better prepared to join them. Baiilie of Jer- 
viswood, the most ardent and decisive of all his countrymen who had engaged 
in this enterprise, reflected bitterly upon the timidity of the English, who had 
oufiered their aeal to evQ^^orate in tallc, when they might, by promptitude of 
action, have been already in possession of the benefits they expected to derive 
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from the undertaking ; and insisted that the Soots should prosecute the undertaking 
by themselves. There was, no doubt, in this something rery heroic ; but alas, it 
was vain, and he himself was speedily brought to confess that it was sa It 
was agreed to, however, by all, Uiat a communication should be made to tlieir 
English friends, that, unless they were determined to act with more vigour, they 
were not to expect co-operation on the part of the Scots any longer. In the 
meantime they wrote to their friends in Scotland, to suspend their preparations 
till further notice. This was a very proper and wise determination ; only it 
came too late. The English conspirators had no unity of purpose, and tliey 
had no decision. They had talked away the time of action, and the whole 
scheme was already falling to pieces by its own weight In short, before they 
could return an answer to their Scottish brethren, the whole was beti*ayed, and 
they were alone to a man in the hands of the government 

The prudence of the Scots saved them in part ; yet the government got im- 
mediate information, that there had been a correspondence carried on with Ar- 
gyle by the conspirators, and Major Hohnes, the person to whom all Argyle's 
letters were directed, was taken into custody, having a number of the letters, and 
the cypher and key in his possession. The cypher and key belonged to Mr 
Carstaira, who had sent it to Monmouth only two days before, to enable him to 
read a letter from Argyle, which having done, he returned it to Major Holmes, 
in whose hands Jt was now taken. The earl of Melfort no sooner saw the 
cypher tlian he knew part of it to be the handwriting of CarsUiirs, and an 
order was instantly issued for his apprehension, as art and port in the assassina- 
tion plot Tliough IMr Carstairs was conscious of being innocent as to this part 
of the plot, he had gone too far with the conspirators for an examination on the 
subject to be safe either for himself or his friends. He therefore assumed a fic- 
titious name, and concealed himself among his friends in Kent the best way he 
could. Being discovered in this situation, he was suspected to be the notorious 
Ferguson, of all the conspirators the most obnoxious to government, and as such 
was seized in the house of a friend at Tenterden, and thrown into the jail of 
that place on the Monday after the execution of lord Russell. Here he con- 
tinued for a fortnight, when orders came for his being brought up to London, 
where he wns for some days committed to the diarge of a messenger at armSi 
During this interval Sir Androw Forrester hrought him a message from the king 
informing him, that though his majesty was not disposed to believe that he had 
any direct hand in plotting either his death, or that of the duke of York ; yet 
as he had corresponded with Argyle and Russell, he was convinced that ho knew 
many particulars relative to the Rye House plot, wliich if he would discover, 
with what he knew of any other machinations against the government, he would 
not only receive an ample pardon for the past, but the king would also show 
hiui all manner of favour for the time to come. If, however, he rejected this, 
he was to abide by the consequences, which, in all likelihood, would be fatal to 
hiiiL His answer not proving satis&ctory, he was conmiitted to close custody in 
the Gatehouse, where he continued upwards of eleven weeks. During this time 
he was ofVen before the privy council, but revealed nothing. At length, finding 
that he could obtain no favour through the king, but upon dishonourable condi- 
tions, he petitioned the court of king's bench for his haheaa corptu, instead of 
which he received an intimation, that he was to be sent do^iTi to Scotland within 
twenty-four hours, to take his trial in that kingdom. It was in vain that he re- 
presented it as a broach of law to send him to be tried in Scotland for a crime 
said to be committed in England. He was sent off next day with several other 
of his friends, who were consigned into the hands of the Scottish privy council, 
to be tried for compassing the death of tlie king in Liondon, or at the Rye 
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House, between London and Newmarket Amongf that unhappy number waa a 
servant of Argyle, of the name of Spenoe, who was instantly brought before 
that most abominable tribunal, the privy council of Scoilandy where^ because he 
refused to take an oath to criminate himself he was first put to the torture of 
Ihe boot, which he endured with unshrinking firmness ; then kept from sleep 
upwards of nine nights together — which not answering the expectations that 
had been formed, steel screws were invented for his thumbs, which proved so 
exquisite a torment, that he sunk under it, the earl of Perdi assuring him at 
the same time, that they would screw every joint of his body in the same man- 
ner till he took the oath. Even in this state, Spenoe had tiie firmness to sti- 
pulate, that no new questions should be put to him, that he should not be brought 
forward as a witness against any person, and that he himself should be pardoned. 
He then acquainted them with the names of Argyle's correspondents, and as- 
sisted them in decyphering the letters, by which it was seen what Argyle had 
demanded, and what he had promised to do upon his demands being granted ; 
but there was nothing in them of any agreement being then made. 

Carstairs, in the mean time, was laid in irons, and continued in tlicm 
several weeks, Perth visiting him almost daily, to urge him to reveal what he 
knew, with promises of a full pardon, so far as he himself was concerned. On 
this point, however, Mr Carstairs was inflexible ; and when brought before the 
council, the instruments of torture being laid before him, and he asked by the 
earl of Perth if he would answer upon oath such questions as should be put to 
him, he replied, with a firmness that astonished the whole council, that in a cri- 
minal matter he never would, but, if they produced his aocusen, he was ready 
to vindicate himself from any crime they could lay to his charge. He was then 
assured, that if he would answer a few questions that were to be put to him 
concerning others, nothing he said should ever militate against liimself, nor 
should they ever inquire, whether his disclosures were true or false ; but he 
peremptorily told them, that with him, in a criminal cause, they should never 
found such a detestable precedent. To the very foolisli question put to him, if 
he had any objections against being put to the torture, he replied, he had great 
objections to a practice that was a reproach to human nature, and as such 
banished from the criminal courts of every free country. Here he repeated the 
remonstrances he had given in to the council at London, and told them that he 
did consider his trial a breach of the habeau corpus act To this Perth re- 
plied, that he was now in Scotland, and must be tried for crimes committed 
against the state by the laws of that country, had they been committed at Con- 
stantinople. The executioner was now brought forward, and a screw of a par- 
ticular construction applied to his thumb with such effect, that large drops of 
sweat streamed over his brow. Yet he was self-possessed^ and betrayed no in- 
clination to depart from his first resolution. The earl of Queensberry was much 
afiected, and after telling Perth that he saw the poor man would ratlier die than 
confess, he ran out of the council, followed by the duke of Hamilton, both being 
unable longer to mtness the scene. Perth sat to the last without betraying any 
symptoms of compassion for the sufferer. On the contrary, when by his express 
command the executioner had turned the screw with such violence as to make 
Carstairs cry out, that now he had squeezed the bones to pieces, the monster, in 
great indignation, told him that if he continued longer obstinate, he hoped to 
see every bone in his body squeezed to pieces. Having kept their victim 
under this cruel infliction for an hour and a half without effect^ the execu- 
tioner was ordered to produce the iron boots, and apply them to his legs ; 
but, happily for Mr Carstairs, the executioner, young at his trade, and com- 
posed of less stern stuif than his masters, was so confused that he could not 
I. 3 u , 
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fix ihem on. AAer ropeAted attempts, he wof obliged to gire it up, and ^ 
cenncil adjovnied. 

Torture baWng tbm prored Tain, the council onee move asniled him in the 
way of flattery, promising him an ample pardon for himielf, and that he ehoiild 
noTor be called in any court as a witness on any trial, and they further stipo- 
hted, that none of his answers to the inteirogatoriet to be put to him, Aould 
erer be produced in eridence, either directly or indirectly, in any court, ov 
against any person whatsoerer. On these conditions, as they had already er- 
tracted from Mr Spenee and Major Holmes, nearly all that he could inform ihem 
of upon the stipulated questions, he consented to answer them, proTided the 
promise made him was ratified by a deed of court, and recorded in their 
books. He had, howerer, scarcely giTon his answers, when they were printed 
and hawked through the streets, mder the name of Carstaiis* Confession. 
Had they been printed correctly, less might have hoMi said; but they were 
gaihled to suit the purpose of the ruling party, which was to criminate Jerris- 
wood, on whose trial Mackenzie the advocate read them to the jury as an admi- 
nicle of proof, without taking any notice of the qualifications witfi which they 
were dothed, tho alleriating circamstancee with which the facts to whidi they 
related were accompanied, or the conditions upon which he deMrered them. 
They were so ^r true to their agreement, howerer, as to rdieve him from his 
confinement in a dungeon of the castle, where he Imd remained for some months 
cut ofi* from all communication with his friends, and struggling under the infiiw 
mities of a shattered constitution. He was also permitted to kaw Scotland, on 
condition that he should wait on the secretaries at London, on his way to Hol- 
land. Milport being then at court, he went to him and demanded a pass, which 
he found no difficulty in obtaining ; hut the king was desirous to see him, and 
the secretary thought he ought in duty to wait upon him, and receive his com- 
mands. On stating, however, that, in such a conversation with the king, he 
might be led to say what might not be so honourable to some of his majesty^ serw 
vants in Scotland, the secretary made out his pam, and he departed lor Holhmd, 
where he arrived in the end of the year 1684, or the beginning of 1685, only 
a few months befwe the death of Charles XL, and the accession of James VII. 

This was by far the most important event in the life of Carstairs, and it is 
impossible to say how much the human race may be indebted to his firmness and 
his address on this occasion. He had, at this very time, secrets of the greatest 
conae^penco fi^om Holland, trusted to him by the pensionary Fogel, of which 
his peisecuton had no suspidon. The discovering of these secrets would not 
only have saved him from torture, bat would undoubtedly have brought him a 
high reward, and, had they been at that time discovered, Ae glorious revolntioa 
might have been prevented, and these kingdoms, instead of being the first and 
most osodtod, as they are at this day, been among the lowest and most debased 
of nations. The great anxiety the Scottish managers were under to take the 
life of fiaillie, by implicating him in the Rye House plot, seems so totally to 
have blinded them, that they had no sospicion of the Dutch connection, which 
Cantairs was so apprehensive about, and whidi he was so saooessful in ooneeaK 
ing» On his return to HolUnd, William, fully appredatusg his merits, received 
him into hii fiunily, appointed him ono of his own chaplains, and at the same 
time procured him to be elected minister of the English protestant congregatien 
at Leyden. To the day of his death William reposed uposi the adrice of Car* 
staiii with the most perfect confidence. He was now, indeed, Bmch better 
qualified than ever fo being serviceable to Ins illnstrioui pataroii. During hia 
stay in Britain he had had a frir opportimity of judging of public men and pid^ 
lie measurea. He had not only witneaied in others, bat he had lalt himself, tho 
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leTeritiet of a popish adminiitratioii ; ami he taw the uniTenal alieaalioii of aU 
xanka firom the system of goTemment they had adopted, and peixseived that the 
Tery methods fidlen opoa for stiiliog popuUur chunour ivas only tending to its 
increase. The narrow politics of the duke of York he had thoroughly pene. 
trated, was a^vare of all the schemes be had laid for enslaTing the nation, and 
saw that the tools with which he mm working could easily be turned to his o^m 
destmotion. Of all these interesting parti^dars he was admitted to give his 
sentiments freely to the prince of Orange, who was no longer at pains to con- 
ceal his aversion to the means James was employing to restore the Catholic 
church. This encouraged still greater numbers of snfieiing British subjects to 
place themselTes under his protection, and for the characten of these new 
comers his Royal Highness generally applied to Carstairs, and he was wont to 
remark, that he never in one instance had occasion to charge him with the 
immltost attempt to mislead or deceire him. It cannot indeed be doubted that 
he was made the channel of many con^^laints and advices to WiUiam, which were 
never made known to the pubUc. Of these secret warnings the prince had 
sagacity enough to make the best use, even when he was to outward appearance 
treating them with neglect, and Garstaiis hiasself was in all probability not a 
little surprised when he was summoned to attend him on an expedition to Great 
Britain. Notwithstanding all that has been spoken and written and printed 
about it, we believe that William felt very litde, and cared rery little about the 
suffi^rlngs of the British people ; but he had an eye steadily fixed upon the 
British crown, to whidi, till the birth of a prince of Wales, June lOtfa, 1688, 
his wile iras the heir apparent, and so long as he had the prospect of a natural 
succession, whatever might be the disorders of the government or the wishes of 
the people, he was not disposed to endanger his Ittture greatness by any thing 
like a premature attempt to secure it. The birth of the prince, however, gave 
an entirely new aspect to his alfiuis. He behoved now to Ax upon the disordere 
of the goremnent, and embrace the call of the people, or abandon all reasonable 
hopes of ever wearing that diadem wfaidi he so fondly coveted, and by whidi 
alone he could ever hope to carry into effect those mighty plans of policy with 
wtutii his mind had been so long pregnant Equally wise to discern and 
prompt to act, he lost not a moment in idle hesitation ; but while he seemed tc 
diioeurage all the invitatioos he was now daily receiving, hastened to complete 
bis preparations, and on the 19th ofOctober, 1688, set sail for the shore of Britain 
with sixty«five diips of war, and five faondred tianspwts, carrying upwards of 
fifteen thousand men. Tlie subject of this memoir accompanied him as his 
domestic chaphun aboard his own ship, and he had in his train a numerous 
retinae of British subjects, whom the tyranny of the times had compelled to take 
refuge in Holland. On the evening of the same day, the fleet was dispersed in 
a tremendous hurricane, and by the dawn of next morning not two of the whole 
fleet were to be seen together. On the third day William returned to port, 
with only four ships of \me and forty transporta. The ship in whidi he himself 
sailed narroidy escaped being wredced, whidi was looked on by some about 
himas an evil omen, aiid among the rest by Burnet, afterwards bishop of Salis- 
bury, who renunked' that it seooied predestined they should not set foot on Eng- 
lish ground. A few days, however, collected the whole fleet once more, and 
on the 1st (^November, the iHiole sailed again with a fiur wind, and on Mon- 
day the 6th, Ae troops were safely landed at Toibay in Devonshire, the English 
fleet all the while lying wind4Kwnd at Harwich. On the landing of the troops, 
Mr Carstairs performed divine service at their head, aftw which the whole army 
drawn up along the beach sang the 118th psalm before going into a camp. 
From this time till the settlement of the crowns upon WiHhmi and Mary, Car* 
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stairs oontinued about the person of the prince, being consulted and employee* 
in negotiating affairs of peculiar delicacy, and disposing of sums of money mth 
which he was entrusted, in Tarious quarters. ** It was during this interval,* 
says his biographer, and the editor of his state papers, the Her. Joseph M*Cor 
mick, '' that he had it in his power to be of the greatest serrice to the prince 
of Orange, nothing being carried on relatiye to the settlement of Scotland which 
the prince did not communicate to him, and permit him to give his sentiments 
of in private." He was higlily instrumental in procuring the settlement of tlie 
church of Scotland in its present presbyterian foi*m ; which i^'as found to be 9 
matter of no small difficulty, as the king mss anxious that the same system should 
continue in both parts of the island. Carstairs has been oflen blamed for hav- 
ing acceded to the king's wishes for maintaining patronage, and also for ro- 
commending that some of the worst instruments of the late monarch should be 
continued in office, which he did upon the plea that most of them were possessed 
of influence and qualifications, which, if properly directed, might be useful un- 
der the new regime. It must be recollected, that, at such a critical time, 
a man of Carstairs' political sagacity was apt to be guided rather by what was 
practically expedient than what ivas abstractly proper. It is probable that Car- 
stairs, who was unquestionably a sincere man, was anxious to render the settle- 
ment of the church and of the govemmentas liberal as he thought consistent with 
their stability, or as the circumstances he had to contend against would permit 
King WUL'am now took an opportunity of atoning to his counsellor for all his 
former sufferings ; he appointed Mr Carstairs his chaplain for Scotland, with 
the whole rerenue of the Chapel RoyaL He also required the constant presence 
of Mr Carstairs about his person, assigning him apartments in the palace when 
at home, and when abroad with the army allowing him j8500 a year for camp 
equipage. 

He was of course with his majesty at all times, and by being thus always at 
band was enabled on some occasions, to do signal service both to his king and 
his country. Of this we hare a remarkable instance, which happened in the 
year 1694. In 1693, the Scottish parliament had passed an act, obUgingall 
who were in office to take the oath of allegiance to their majesties, and at tlio 
same time to sign the assurance, as it was called, whereby they declared William 
to be king de jure as well as de facta, This was one of the first of a long 
series of oppressive acts, intended secretly to ruin the Scottish church, by 
bringing her into collision with the civil authorities, and in the end depri\^ 
ing her of that protection and countenance which she now enjoyed from them. 
This act had been artfully carried through the parliament by allowing a dis- 
pensing power to the privy council in cases where no known enmity to tho 
king's prerogative existed. No honest presbyterian at that time had any ob- 
jection to king William's title to the crown ; but tliey had insuperable objections 
to the taking of a civil oath, as a qualification for a sacred office. Numerous 
applications were of course made to the privy council for dispensations ; but that 
court wliich had still in it a number of the old persecutors, so far from complying 
with the demand, recommended to his majesty, to allow no one to sit down in 
the ensuing general assembly tiU he had taken the oath and signed the assur- 
ance. Orders were accordingly transmitted to lord Carroichael, the commissioner 
to the assembly to that effect When his lordship arrived in Edinburgh, how- 
ever, he found the clergy obstinately determined to refuse compliance with his 
demand, and they assured him it would kindle a flame over the nation which it 
would surpass the power of those who had given his majesty this pernicious 
council to extinguidL Lord Carmichael, firmly attached to his majesty, and 
aware that the dilution of this assembly might not only be fatal to the church 
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of Scotland, but to the interests of his majesty in that country, sent a flying 
packet to the king, representing die difficulty, and requesting further instruc* 
tions. Some of the ministers at the same time wrote a statement of the case to 
Carstairs, requesting his best offices in the matter. Lord CarmichaePs packet 
irriTed at Kensington on a forenoon in the absence of Mr Gantairs, and WiUiam, 
who, when he could do it with safety, was as fond of stretching the prerogatiye as 
any of his predecessors, with the adyice of the trimming lord Stair and the in« 
£imous Tarbet, both of whom being with him at the time, calumniously repre- 
sented the refusal on the part of the clergy to take the oatlis, as arising from 
disaffection to his majesty's title and authority, peremptorily renewed his in- 
structions to tlie commissioner, and despatched them for Scotland wiUiout a 
moment's delay. 

Scarcely was this done, when Carstairs arrived ; and learning the nature of 
the despatch that had been sent for Scotland, hastened to find the messenger before 
his final departure, and having found him, demanded back the packet, in his 
majesty's name. It was now late in the evening ; but no time was to be lost ; 
so he ran straight to his majesty's apartment, where he- was told by the lord in 
waiting that his majesty was in bed. GarstairB, however, insisted on seeing him ; 
and, being introduced to his chamber, found him fiist asleep. He turned aside 
the curtain, and gently awakened him ; the king, astonished to see him nt so 
late an hour, and on his knees by his bedside, asked, with some emotion, what 
was the matter. ^' I am come," said Carstairs," to beg my life !" '* Is it possi- 
ble," said the king, with still higher emotion, ** that you can have been guilty 
of a crime that deserves death ?" " I have. Sire," he replied, showing the 
packet he had just brought "back from the messenger. ** And have you, indeed," 
said the king, with a severe frown, *' presumed to countermand my orders ?" 
*' Let me be heard but for a few momenta," said Carstairs, " and I am ready to 
submit to any punishment your majesty shall think proper to inflict" He then 
pointed out very briefly the danger of the advice he liad acted upon, and the 
consequences that would necessarily follow if it was persisted in, to whidi his 
majesty listened with great attention. When he had done, the king gave him 
the despotches to read, after whitii he ordered him to throw them into the fire, 
and draw out others to please himself, which he would sign. This was done 
accordingly ; but so many hours' delay prevented the messenger from reaching 
Edinburgh, till the very morning when the assembly was to meet; when 
nothing but confusion was expected ; the commissioner finding himself under 
the necessity of dissolving the assembly, and the ministers being determined to as- 
sert their own authority independent of the civil magistrate. Both parties were 
apprehensive of the consequences, and both were happily relieved by the arri- 
1^ of the messenger with his majesty's letter, signifying that it was his pleasure 
that the oaths should be dispensed with. With the exception of the act estab- 
lishing presbytery, this was the most popular act of his' majesty's government in 
Scotland. It also gained Mr Carstairs, when his part of it came to be known, 
more credit with his brethren and with presbyterians in general, than perhaps 
any other part of his public procedure. fVom this period, down to the death 
of the king, there is nothing to be told concerning Carstairs, but that he con- 
tinued still in &vour, and was assiduously courted by all parties ; and was sup- 
posed to have so much influence, partioilarly in what related to the church, 
that he was called Cardial Carstaibs. 

Having only the letters that were addressed to him, without any of his replies, 
we can only conjecture what these may have been. The presumption is, that 
they were prudent and discreet Though he was so great a favourite with Wll- 
liaxn, there was no provision made for him at his deatli. Anne, however. 
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thoii|;li ihe gave him no political employmeiit, contiimed him in the chi^laiii- 
ship for SooCland, with the mme revenues he had enjoyed under her predeoei- 
sor. In the year 1704, he mm elected prindpel of the college of Edinhuigli, 
for which he drew np a new and mery minute let of rules ; and, ai he was 
wanted to manage^ affiiizs in the dnirch courts, he was, at the same time, (at 
least in the same year,) presented to the churdi of Greyfriars; and, in conse* 
quence of uniting' this with his office in the uniTeruty, he was allowed a salary 
of 3200 merks a year. Three yean after this he was translated to the High 
Qiurch. Though so deeply immersed in politics, literature had always engaged 
much of Cantaiis' attention ; and he had, so early as 1693, obtained a gifk firam 
the crown to eadi of the Scottish uniTOftities, €£ tfvee hundred pounds sterling 
per annum, out of the bishops' rents in Scotland. Now that he was more closely 
connected with these learned bodies, he exerted all his influence with the 
goremment to extend its encoumgement and protection towards them, and thus 
essentially promoted the cause of leanung. It has indeed been said, that from 
the donations he at various times procured for the Scottish colleges, he was the 
greatest bene&ctor, under the rank of royalty, to those institutions, that his 
couB^ eyrtx produced. The fint Geaenl Assembly that met after he becaaie 
a minister of the churdi of Scotland, made choice of him for modeiator ; and 
in the space of eleren yean, he was four times called to fill that office. 
From his personal influence and the manner in which he was supported, he may 
be truly said to have had the entire manageuMnt of the church of Scotland. In 
leading the churdi he displayed great ability and comprehensiveneas oi mind, 
with uncommon judgment. ** He modented the keenness of party zeal, and inftaed 
a spirit of cautious nuldnesB into the deliberations of the Genend Assembly.^ As 
the great body of the more zealotai ^^^Ify ^^^^ hostile to the union of the king- 
doms, it required all his infliuenoe to recondle them to a measure, whidi lie, as 
a whole, approved of, as of mutual benefit to the two countries; and althoogh, 
after thu era, the churdi of Scotland lost much of her weight in the coundls <ft 
the kingdom, she still retained her respectability, and periiaps was all the better 
of a disconnection with political afiaiis. When queen Anne, among the last ads 
of her reign, restored the system of patronage, he vigorously opposed it ; and, 
though unsuccessful, his risit to London at that time was oi essential service in 
securing on a stable basis the endangered liberty of the dmrdi. The ultra-tory 
ministry, hostile to the pretestant interests of these realms, had devised certain 
strong measures for curtailing the power of the dinrch of Scotland, by discon- 
tinuing her assemblies, or, at least, by sidbjecting them wholly to the nod of the 
court. Mr Gantain prevailed on the administiation to abandon the attempt ; 
and he, on his part, promised to use all his influence to prevent the discontents 
occasioned by the patronage bill from breaking oat into Ofen ins u rrection. It 
may be remarked,- that, although patronage is a privilege which, if hanhly 
exercised, acts as a severe oppreanon upon the people ; yet, while jiHtified so 
far in abstract right, by the support which the patron is always understood to 
give to the deigyman, it was, to say the least of it, more expedient to be en- 
forced at the commencement of last century than perhaps at present, as it tended 
to reconcile to the church many of the nobility and gentry of the country, who 
w^re, in general, votaries of episcopacy, and therefore disaflected to the state 
and to the general interests.'* 

Frindpal Carstain was, it may be supposed, a aealous promoter of the suc- 
cession of the house of Hanover. Of so mudi importance were ins services 
deemed, tint George L, two yean before hia accession, signified his admow- 

t We here quote from a memoir of Prindpal Caistairs, whidi appeared in the Christian 
Instnictor, for Blardi, 1827. 
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ledgments by a letter^ andy immediately after aniTing in England^ renewed 
hif appointment as diaplain for Scotland. The lait oondderable duty upon 
Triiidi the Principal was engaged^ was a mimion from the Scottish chureh to 
eongratnlate the first prince of the house of Brunswick upon his accession. He 
did not long sunrise this period. In August, 17 15, he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, which carried him ofiT about the end of the December following^ 
in the 67ih year of his age. His body lies intenred in the Greyfriars' diurcfa- 
yard, where a monument is erected to his memory, with a svitable inscription in 
Latin. The unirersity, the clergy, and the nation at h^rge, united in lamenting 
the loss of one of their Mghtest ornaments, and most distinguished bene&cUns. 

Custairs was one of the most remaricable men ever produced by this country. 
He appears to hare been bom with a genitis for managing great political under- 
takings ; his father, in one of his letters, expresses a fear lest his ** bojf WillU " 
should become toe much of a pMie political man, and get himself into scrapes. 
His first more in public life was for the «aancipation of his country from tyran- 
nical misrule ; and nothing could, well equal the sagacity with whidi he con* 
dncted some of the most delicate and hasardous enterprises for that purpose. 
In eonsequence of the triumph of the principles which he then advocated, he 
became possessed of more real influence in the state than has fidlen to the lot 
of many responsible ministers ; so that the later part of his life presented the 
strangest contrast to the earlier part. What is strangest of all, he preserred 
through these vicissitudes of fortune the same humble spirit and simple worth, 
the same zealous and sincere piety, the same amiable and afibctionate heart It 
fell to the lot of Garstairs to hare it in Us power to do much good ; and nothing 
could be said more emphatically in his praise, than that he improved every 
opportunity. The home and heart of Carstairs were constantly alike open. 
The former was the resort of all orders ci good bmu ; the latter was alive to 
every beneficent and kindly feeling. It is related of him, that, although per- 
haps the most efiicimit enemy whidi the episcopal diuri^ of Scotland ever had, 
be exercised perpetual deeds of charity towards the unlbrtunate ministers of 
that communion who were displaced at &e revolution. The efiect of his gene- 
rosity to them in overcoming prejudice and conciliating aflTectioo, appeared 
strongly at his funeral. When his body was laid in the dust, two men wove 
observed to turn aside from the rest <^tlie company, and, bunstiiig into tears, 
bewailed their mutual loss. Upon inqinry, it was found that these were two 
non-jurant dergymen, whose fiuidlies had been supported for a considei'able time 
by his benefiu^ons. 

In the midst of all his greatness, CarsCairs never forgot the charities of dosnes- 
tic life. His sister, who had been married to a clergyman in Fife, lost her 
husband a few days before her brother arrived from London on matters of great 
importance to the nation. Hearing of his arrival, she came to Edinbmrgh to 
see him. Upon calling at his lodgings in the forenoon, die was told he was 
not at leisure, as several of the nobility and officers of state were gone in to see 
him. She then bid the sermnt only whisper to him, that she desired to know 
when it would be convenient for him to see her. He returned for answer— 
immedietiely ; and, leaving the company, ran to her and embraced her in the 
most afiectionate manner. Upon her attempting to make some apokigy for her 
unseasonable interruption to business, ** Make yourself easy,** said he, ** these 
gentlemen are come hither, not on my account, Iwt their own. They will wait 
with patience till I return. You know I never pray long,'' — and, after a diort, 
but fervent prayer, adapted to her melancholy droumstances, he Ax^ the tisM 
when he could see her more at leisure ; and returned in tears to his company. 
The close attention which he must have paid to politics does not appear to 
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hare injured liis literature any more than his religion^ though it perhaps pre- 
vented him from committing any work of either kind to the press. We are 
told that his first oration in the public hall of the uniFersity, after his installa- 
tion as principal, exliibited so much profound erudition, so much acquaintance 
with classical learning, and such an accurate knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
that his hearers were delighted, and the celebrated Dr Fitcaim declared, that 
when Mr Carstaiis began his address, he could not help fancying himself in the 
forum of ancient Rome. In the strange mixed character which he bore through 
life, he must have corresponded with men of all orders ; but, unfortunately, 
there is no collection of his letters known to exist. A great number of letters 
addressed to him by the most eminent men of his time, were preserved by his 
widow, and conveyed through her executor to his descendant. Principal M'Cor- 
mick, of @t Andrews, by whom they were published in the year 1774. 

CHAMBERS, DAvm, a distinguished historical and^legal writer, of the six- 
teenth century, was a native of Ross-shire, and generally styled '' of Ormond'' in 
that county. He received his education in the lawv and theology at Aberdeen 
college, and afterwards pursued his studies in the former brandi of knowledge 
in France and Italy. The earliest date ascertained in his life is his studying at 
Bologna under Marianus Sozenus in 1556. Soon after, returning to his native 
country, he assumed the clerical offices of parson of Study and chancellor of 
the diocese of Ross. His time, however, seems to have been devoted to the 
legal profession, whidi was not tlien incompatible with the clerical, as has al- 
ready been remarkably shown in the biography of his contemporary and friend 
Sir James Balfour. In 1564, he was elevated to the bench by his patroness 
Queen Mary, to whose fortunes he was faithfuUy attached through life. He was 
one of the high legal functionaries, entrusted at this time with the duty of compil- 
ing and publishing the acts of the Scottish parliament. The result of the 
labours of these men was a volume, now known by the title of '' the Black Acts," 
from the letter in which it is printed. While thus engaged in ascertaining the 
IsL^s of his country, and diffusing a luiowledge of them among his countrymen, 
he became concerned in one of the basest crimes which the whole range of 
Scottish history presents. Undeterred either by a regard to fundamental 
morality, or, what sometimes has a stronger influence over men, a regard to his 
high professional character, he engaged in the conspiracy for destroying the 
queen's husband, the unfortunate Dai-nley. After that deed was perpetrated, 
a placard was put up by night on the door of the tolbooth, or hall of justice, 
which publicly denounced lord Ormond as one of the guilty persons. " I have 
made inquisition," so ran this anonymous accusation, *' for the slaughter of the 
king, and do find the earl of BothweU, Mr James Balfour, parson of Flisk, 
Mr David Chambers, and black Mr John Spence, the piincipal devysers there- 
of" It affords a curious picture of the times, that two of these men wero 
judges, while the one last mentioned was one of the two crown advocates, or 
public prosecutors, and actually appeared in that character at the trial of his 
accomplice Bothwell. There is matter of further surprise in tlie partly clerical 
character of Balfour and Chambers. The latter person appears to have ex- 
perienced marks of the queen^s favour almost immediately after the murder of 
her husband. On the 19th of April, he liad a ratification in parliament of the 
lands of Ochterslo and Castleton. On the ensuing 12th of May, he sat as one 
of the lords of Session, when the queen came forward to absolve Bothwell from 
all guilt he might have incurred, by the constraint under which he had recently 
placed her. He also appears in a sederunt of privy council held on the 22d 
of May. But after this period, the fortunes of his mistress experienced a 
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strange overthrow, and Chambers, unable to protect himself fi-ora "tho mrath of 
the ascendant party, found it necessary to take refuge in Spain, 

He here experienced a beneficent protection from king Philip, to Avhom ho 
must have been strongly recommended by his faith, and probably also the ti-an- 
sactions in which he had lately been engaged. Subsequently retiring to 
France, he published in J 572, '* Histoire Abr^g^ de tous les Roys de France, 
Angleterre, et Eoosse," which ho dedicated to Henry III. His chief authority 
in this work was the fabulous narrative of fioecc. In 1579, he published other 
two works in the French language, ** La Recherche des singularitcs les plus 
remarkables concemant V Estait d* Ecosse," and *' Disoours de la legitime suc- 
cession des femmes aux possessions des leurs parens, et du gouvemement des 
princesses aux empires et royaume." The first is a panegyric upon the la\\^ 
religion, and valour of his native counti-y — all of which, a modem may be inclined 
to think, he had already rendered the reverse of illustrious by his own conduct 
The second work is a vindication of the right of succession of females, being in 
reality a compliment to his now imprisoned mistress, to whom it was dedicated. 
In France, Chambers was a popular and respected character ; and he testified 
his own predilecUon for the people by selecting their lang-unge for his composi- 
tions against the fashion of the age, which would have dictated an adherence 
to the classic language of ancient Rome. Dempster gives his literary character 
in a few words— '^ vir multie et variao lectionis, nee inamceni ingenii," a man 
of much and varied reading, and oi not unkindly genius" He was, to use the 
quaint phrase of Mackenzie, who gives a laborious dissection of his writings, 
** well seen in the Greek, Latin, English, Frendi, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages." 

On the return of quieter times, this strange mixture of learning and political 
and moral guilt returned to his native country, where, so far from being called 
to account by the easy James for his concern iii the murder of his father, he was, 
in the year 1566, restored to the bench, in which situation he continued till his 
death in November 1 593. 

Another literary character, of the same name and the same faith, lived in the 
immediately following age. He was the author of a work intitled '' Davidis 
Camerarii Scoti, de Scotorum Fortitudine, Doctrina, et Fietate Libri Quatuor," 
which appeared at Paris, in small quarto, in 1G31, and is addressed by the au- 
thor in a flattering dedication to Charles I. The volume contains a complete 
calendar of the saints connected with Scotland, the multitude of whom is apt to 
astonish a modem protestant 

CHALMERS, Gborob, an eminent antiquary and general writer, was bom in 
the latter part of the year 1743, at Fochabers, in Bimfi'shire, being a younger 
soh of the family of Pittensear, in that county. He was educated, first at the 
grammar-school of Fochabers, and afterwards at king's college, Aberdeen, where 
he had for his preceptor the celebrated Dr Reid, author of the Enquiry into the 
Human Mind. Having studied law at Edinburgh, Mr Chalmers removed, in his 
twenty-first year (1763), to America, as companion to his uncle, who was pro- 
oeeding thither for the purpose of recovering some property in Maryland. Being 
induced to settle as a lawyer in Baltimore, he soon acquired considerable practice, 
and, when the celebrated question arose respecting the payment of tithes to the 
church, he appeared on behalf of the clergy, and argued their cause with great 
ability, against Mr Patrick Henry, who subsequently became so conspiouous in 
the war of independence. He was not only defeated in this cause, but was obliged, 
as a marked royalist, to withdraw from the country. In England, to which 
he repaired in 1755, his sufferings as a loyalist at last recommended him to 
the government, and he was, in 1786, appointed to the respectable situation of 
I. Sz 
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clerk to the Board of Trade. The duties of tliiB oifioe he eontixmed to exeoate, 
with diligence and ability, for the remainder of hi« Ufo, a period of thirtyHuno 
years. 

Before and after his appointment, he distinguished himself hf the cmn* 
position of various elaborate and useful works, of which, as well as of »U his 
subsequent writings, the following is a correct chronological list: — 1. '<Tha 
Political Annals of the Present United Colonies, from their Settlement to the 
Peace of 1763," of which the first volume appeared in quarto, in 1780: tba 
second was neyer published. 8. Estimate of the Comparattre Strength of €r real 
Britain, during the present and four preceding reigns, 1762. S. OpiaiesM 
on interesting subjects of Public Law and Comnercial Policy; arising frsn 
American Independence, 1784, 8to. 4. Life of Daniel Defoe, prefixed to an 
edition of the History of the Union, London, 1786 ; and of Robinson Cmsoe, 
1790. 5. Life of Sir John Daries, prefixed to his Historical Tracls regarding 
Ireland, 1786, 8to. 6. Collection of Treaties between Great Britain and 
other Powers, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. 7. Lifo of Thomas Paine, 1793, 8to. 6. 
Life of Thomas Ruddiman, A.M., 1794, 8vo. 9. Prefatory Introduction to Dr 
Johnson's Debates in Parliament, 1794, 8to. 10. Vindication of the Priri* 
lege of tlie People in respect to tlie constitutional right of free 4is6ussion ; 
with a Retrospect of various proceed tngs relatiiw to the Violation of that Right, 
1796, 8vo. (An Anonymous Pamphlet) 1 1. Apology for the Believen in the 
Shakspeare Papers, which were exhibited in Norfolk stieet, 1797, 6yo. 12. 
A Supplemental Apology for the BelieTon in the Shakspeare Papers, being a 
reply to Mr Malone's Answer, frc, 1799, 8vo. 13. Appendix to the Supple- 
mental Apology ; being the documents for the opinion that Hugh Boyd wrote 
Junius^s Letters, 1800, 8vo. 14. Life of Allan Ramsay, prefixed to an edition 
of his Poems, 1800, 2 vols., 8fo. 15. Life of Gregory King, prefixed to his 
observations on the state of England in 1696, 1804, 8vo. 16. The Poetical 
Works of Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, witk a Lifis of the Author, prefatory 
dissertations, and an appropriate glossary, 1806, 3 vols., 8?ow 17. Caledosiia, 
&c., Tol. i., 1807, 4to ; vol. ii., 1810 ; vol. iii., 1824. 18. A Chronological Ac- 
count of Commerce and Coinage ki Great Britain, from the Restoratien tiU 
1810, 1810, 8vo. 19. Considerations on Commerce, Bullion and Coin, Cir. 
culation and Exchanges ; with a view to our present cifcumstanoes, 1811, 8ro. 
20. An Historical View of the Domestic Eoenomy of Great BriUin and Ire- 
land, from the earliest to the Present TioMS, (a new and extended edition f»f 
the Comparate Estimate,) Edinburgh, 1812, 8vo. 21. Opinieoi of Eminent 
Lawyers on various points of English jurispradence, chiefly concerning 
the Colonies, Fisheries, and Commerce of Great Britain, 1814, 2 vols., 
8vo. 22. A Tract (privately printed) in answer to filalone's Account of Shak* 
speare's Tempest, 1815, 8vo. 23. ComparatiM Views of the State of Great 
Britain before and since the war, 1817, 8vo 24. The Autlior of Junius as- 
certained, from a concatenation of cnrcum^ances amountin|r io moni demon- 
stration, 1817, 8vo. 26. Churchyard^s Chips oonceming Scotland; being a 
Collection of his Pieces regarding that Conntry, with notes and a life of the aU' 
thor, 1817, 8vo. ^6. Life of (^leen Mary, drawn from the State Papezs, with 
six subsidiary memoirs, 1818,2 vols., 4to; reprinted in 3 volk, 8vo. 27. The 
Poetical Revie^vs of some of the Scottish kings, now fini coUected, 1824, 8vo. 
28. Rohene and Makyne, and llie Testament of Gresseid, by Robert Henryson, 
eSited as a contribution to the Bannatyne Qub, of which Mr Chalmeii was a 
member; Edinburgh, 1824. 29. A Detection of the Love*Lottens lately at- 
tributed in Hugh Campbell's work to Mary, Queen of Scots, 1825, 8vo. All 
these works, unless in the few inttanoBt aentacMd, wore published in IioodoD. 
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The anthor's ^ Cfiledonia " utonished tike irorld with the rtmt extent of ite 
erudition and research. It professes to he an account, historical and topographiealy 
of North Britain, from the most ancient to the present times ; and the original 
intention of the author was, that it should be completed in four Tolomes, quarto, 
each containing' nearly a thousand pages. Former historians had not presumed 
to inquire anjr further back into Scottish history than the reign of Caamore, 
describing all before that time as obscurity and fable, as Strabo, in his maps, 
represents the inhabitants of evevy place which he did not know as Ichthyophagi, 
But George Chalmers was not contented to start from this point. He plunged 
fearlessly into the middle ages, and was able, by dint of incaredible research, to 
give a pretty dear account of the inhabitants of the northern part of the isluid 
since the Roman conquest. The pains which he must haye taken, in compiling in« 
formation for this work, are almost beyond belief— although he tells us is his 
prefiu^o that it had only been the amusement of his eyenings. The remaining 
three volumes were destined to contain a topographical and historical accoimt of 
each county, and the second of these completed his task so far as the Lowlands 
were concerned, when death stepped in, and arrested the busy pen of the anti- 
quary. May 31, 1825. 

As a writer, George Chalmers does not rank high in point of elegance of stjle; 
but the solid value of his matter is far more than sufficient to counterbalance both 
that defect, and a certain number of prejudices by which his labours are other- 
wise a little deformed. Besides the works which we have mentioned, he was the 
author of some of inferior note, including various political pamphlets on the Tory 
aide of the question. 

CHAPMAN, Dr. Gsobge, an eminent teaeher and respectable writer on 
education, was bom in the parish of Alvale, Banffiihire, in August, 1723. He 
studied at Aberdeen, and taught successively in Dalkeith, Dumfries, and Banff. 
He finally removed to Edinburgh, where he carried on business as a printer. 
He died February 22d, 1806. Dr Chapman's Treatise on Education appeared 
in 1782 ; a work of great practical utility. 

CHARLES I., king of Great Britain, was the second son of James YI. of 
Scotland, and First of Great Britain, by Anne, daughter of Frederick II., king 
of Denmark and Norway. Cliarles was bom at Dunfermline palaee, which was 
the dotarial or jointure house of his mother the queen, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1600, being the very dny on which the earl of Gowry and his brother 
were publicly dismembered at the cross of Edinburgh, for their concern in the 
celebrated conspiracy. King James remarked with surprise that the principal 
incidents of his own personal and domestic history had taken place on this par- 
ticular day of the month: he had been bora, he said, on the 19th of June; he 
first saw his wife on the 19th of May ; and his two former children, as well as 
this one, had been bom on the 19th day of different months. Charles was only 
two years and a half old when his father was called up to England to fill the 
throne of Elizabeth. The young prince was left behind, in charge of the earl 
of Dunfermline, but joined his father in July, 1603, along with his mother and 
the rest of the royal family. Being a very weakly child, and not likely to live 
long, the honour of keeping him, which in other circumstances would have been 
eagerly sought, was bandied about by the courtiers, and with some diffieulty was 
at length accepted by Sir Robert Carey and his wife. This was the gentleman 
who hurried, with such mean alacrity, to inform king James of the demise of 
his cousin Elizabeth, from whom, in life, he had received as many favours as he 
could now hope for from her successor. Carey tells us in his own Memoirs, 
that the legs of the child were unable to support him, and that the king had 
some thoughts of mending the matter by a pair of iron boots, from which, Jiow- 
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eTer, he was dissuaded. At his baptism, December 33, 1600, Charles had re* 
oeired the titles of duke of Albany, marquis of Ormond, earl of Ross, and lord 
Ardmanacli. He was now, January 1605, honoured with tlie second title of the 
English royal family — duke of York. 

King James, whatever may have been the frivolity of his character in some 
respects, is undeniably entitled to the credit of having carefully educated his 
children. Prince Henry, the elder brother, and also Charles, were proficients 
in English, Latin, and Frendi, at an amazingly early age. Although, from 
their living in separate houses, he did not see them often, he was perpetually 
writing them instinctive and encouraging letters, to which they replied, by hia 
desire, in language exclusively supplied by themselves. The king was also in 
the habit of sending many little presents to his children. " Sweete, sweete 
father," says Charles, in an almost infantine epistle, yet preserved in tlie Advo- 
cates* Librar}% '' I learn to decline substantives and adjectives. Give me your 
blessing. I thank you for my best man. Your loving son, York." The 
character of Charles was mild, patient, and serious, as a child is apt to be who 
is depressed by ill health, or an inability to take a share in youthful sports. 
His brother. Henry, who was nearly seven years his senior, and of more robust 
character, one day seized the cap of archbishop Abbot, which he put upon Charles' 
head, telling him, at the same time, that when he was king, he would moke him 
archbishop of Canterbury. Henry dying in November 1 G 1 2, left a brighter pros- 
pect open before his younger brother, who, in 1616, was formally created prince 
of Wales. At Uiis splendid ceremony the queen could not venture to appear, lest 
the sight should renew her grief for the amiable Henry, whom she had seen go 
through the same solemnity only a short time before his death. As he grew up to- 
wards manhood, Charles gradually acquired strength, so that at twenty he ^vas well 
skilled in manly exercises, and accounted the best rider of the great horse in 
his fathers dominions. His person ywA slender, and his face — but the majestic 
melandioly of that face is too deeply impressed on every mind to require descrip- 
tion. It was justly accounted very strange that the marquis of Buddngham, the 
frivolous favourite of king James, should have become equally agreeable to the 
grave temperament of the prince of Walesi Charles was perpetually in the 
company of that gay corn-tier, and the king used to consider tliem both as his 
children. He always addressed the prince by the epitliet ** Baby Charles," and 
in writing to Buddngham, he as invariably subsci'ibed liiinself as ** his dear 
dad." James had high abstract notions as to the rank of those who should be- 
come the wives of princes. He considered the sacred character of a king de- 
graded by a union with one under his own rank. While his parliament, 
therefore, wished him to match his son to some small German princess, who had 
the advantage of being a good protestant, he contemplated wedding him to the 
grand-daughter of Charles V., the sister of the reigning king of Spain. Both 
James and Charles had a sincere sense of the errors of Rome ; but the fatality 
of matohiug with a Catholic princess was not then an establislied maxim in 
English policy, which it is to be hoped it over will be in this realm. It 
was also expected that the Spanish monarch would be instrumental in procuring 
a restoration of the Palatinate of the Rhine for the son-in-law of the king of 
Great Britain, ^-ho had lost it in consequence of his plodng himself at the head 
of the Bohemians, in a rebeUion against the emperor of Germany. The earl of 
Bristol, British ambassador at Madrid, was carrying on negotiations for this 
matoh, when Cliarles, with the romantic feeling of youtli, resolved to travel 
into Spain, and woo the young princess in person. In February 1623, he set 
out with the marquis of Buckingham, and only two other attendants, himself 
bearing the incognito title of Mr John Smith, a union of the two most familiar 
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names in England, while the marquis assumed that of 1^ Tliomas Smith. At 
Paris, tliey obtained admission to the rehearsal or practising of a masque, where 
the prince beheld the princess' Henrietta Maria of France, daughter of the il- 
lustrious Henry IV., and sister of the reigning king, Louis XIII., who was in 
reality destined to be his wife. It appears, howeyer, that he paid no attention 
to tliis lady on the present occasion. His heart being full of the object of his 
journey, he directed his whole attention to the queen of France, because she 
was sister to the Spanish princess, whom he was going to see. In a letter to his 
father, he speaks in terms of high expectation of the latter individual, seeing 
that her sister vras the handsomest of twenty women ( Henrietta nms of course 
included) whom he saw at this masque. That Charles subsequently pkiced his 
whole affections on a woman whom he now saw witli indifference is only another 
added to the many prooft, that love is among the most transferable of all things. 
On his arrival at Madrid, he was received in the most courteous manner by the 
Spanish court, and his gallantry, as might be expected, made a strong impression 
upon the people. The celebrated Lopez de Vega wrote a canzonet on the occa- 
sion, of which the first verse has chanced to meet oui- eye : 

Carlos Estuiirdo soy ; 

Que aiendo amor mi quia 
Al cielo de Espana voy 

For vor ulr estrello Maria. 

f Charles Stuart am I : 

Love has guided mo far 
To this fair Spanish sky, 

To see Mary my star.j 

But, while he was entertained in the most affeclionate manner by tlie people, 
and also by their prince, the formal policy of the court dictated that he should 
hardly ever see his intended bride. The marquis of Buckingliam seriously pro- 
posed that he should send home for some perspective glasses, in order to reduce 
the distance at which she yyas kept from him. So far as his opportunities permit* 
ted him to judge of her personal merits, he admired her very much ; but wo sus- 
pect that if he had fallen in love, as he had expected, he never would have broken 
off the match. After spending all the summer at the Spanish court, waiting for 
a dispensation from tlie Pope, to enable the princess to marry a protestant, he 
was suddenly inspired with some disgust, and abruptly announced his intention 
of returning home. The marquis, now duke, of Budcingham, whose mercurial 
manners had given great offence to the Spaniards, and who had conceived great 
offence in return, is supposed to have caused this sudden change of purpose. 
The earl of Bristol was left to marry tlie princess in tlie way of proxy, but with 
secret instructions not to do so till he should receive further orders. 

It would be rash to pronounce judgment upon this affair ^vith so little evi- 
dence as history lias left us ; but it seems probable that the match was broken 
off, and the subsequent war incurred, purely through some fi-eakish caprice of tlie 
favourite — for upon such things then depended the welfare of the nations. 
This contemptible court-butterfly ruled witli absolute power over both tlie king 
and his son, but now chiefly sided with the latter against his father, being sensi- 
ble that Uie old king \Tas no longer able to assert his independency against the 
growing influence of his son. As the English people would have then fought 
in any quarrel, however unjust, against the Spaniards, simply because tliey were 
caUiolics, the war was very popular ; and Buckingham, who chiefly urged it, 
became as much the favourite of the nation, as he was of the king and prince. 
A negotiation ^^"as subsequently opened with France, for a match with the pria< 
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eess Henrietta Maria. On tbe 27th of Marcli, 1626, Charles soceeeded hh fatlicr 
as king ; and, on the 22d of June, tlie princess, to whom he hsA prerioiislj been 
espoused by proxy, arrired in London. 

It would be foreign to the charaeter of this work to enter into a fall detail of 
the public transactions in which Charles was concerned in his regal chsraeter. 
We shall, therefore, be content with an ontline of these transactions. The 
arrogant pretensions of his father, founded on " the right dtrine of kings to govern 
wrong," had roused a degree of jealousy and resistance among the people; whilst 
the weakness and TacOhilion of his character, and the pnullanimity of h» ad- 
ministration, had gone far to bring the kingly office into contempt. Charies had 
imbibed the arbitrary principles of his f&ther, and, without appreciating the 
progress of pnblie opinion, resolred, on his accession, to carry ont the extraragant 
theories of James. During the whole reign of the lalter, the Commons had kept 
up a constant waiiue with the erown, making every supply which they voted 
the condition of a new coneession to the popvlsr will. Tiie easy nature of Jamef 
had got over these ooUimons nraeh beUer than was to be expected from the grave 
and stern temperament of his son. After a fsw such disputes with bis parliament 
(for the House of Lords always joined with the Commons), Charles concluded 
his wars, to save all expense, and, resolving to call no more parliaments^ endea- 
voured to support the crown in the best way he cenld by the use of his pre- 
rogative. For ton years subsequent to 1628, when the duke of Buckingham was 
assassinated, he contrived to carry on the state with hardly any assistance from 
his officers, using chiefly the ill-omened advice of Laud, bishop of London, after* 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, and also relying eonsiderably upon the queen, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. The reeult was te sow distrust and discon- 
tent throughout the kingdom, to array the subject against the sovereign, and 
leave no alternative betwixt the enthralment of the people and the destruction 
of the king. Tlie earnest struggles for religious freedom, in England and 
Scotland, added a fresh impulse to the growing spirit of civil liberty. Cltarlcs 
rashly encountered the powerful body of nonconformists iu England and the 
sturdy presbyterians of Scotland, and at last sank under the recoil. 

The dissenters from the Church of England were at this time a rapidly 
increasing body ; and the church, to maintain her power, thought proper to visit 
them with some severe sentences. The spirit with which the regular clergy 
were animated against the nonconformists, may be argued fVom the fhct, that 
Laud publicly blessed God, when Dr Alexander Leigh ton was sentenced to 
lose his ears, and be whipped through the streets of London. The king and 
the archbishop had always looked with a jealous eye upon Scotland, where 
the episcopal form of government was as yet only struggling for supremacy 
over a people who were, almost without exception, presbyterian. In 1633, 
Charles visited Scotland for the purpose of receiving the crown of his ancient 
kingdom ; and measures were thenceforth taken, under the counsel of his evil 
genius Laud, who accompauied him, for enforcing episcopacy upon the Church 
of Scotland. It was not, howerer, till 1637, that this bold project was carried 
into effect. 

The Scots united themselves in a solemn covenant against this innovation, and 
at the dose of the year 1638, felt themselves so confident in their own strength 
as to abolish episcopacy in a General Assembly of the church held in Glasgow, 
and which conducted its proceedings in spite of the prohibition of the king's 
commissioner. In 1639, his finances being exhausted, Charles was compelled, 
>after the lapse of eleven years, to assemble a parliament, which met in April, 
1640. Like their predecessors, the Commons refused to grant supplies till they 
had stated their grievances. The king hastily dissolved parliament, and prose- 
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cuted seycral of the nemben vrho had led on ^e opposition. The king, in 
epring, 1639, eondooled an army of 20,000 to pst down the Soots; but they met 
him with an equal force, and Charles was redneed to a pacificatioD, whieh left 
the grounds of quarrel nndeeided. Next year, Charles raised another army ; but 
the Scots anticipated hnn by inradtng England, and at Newbwn on the Tyne 
overthrew a largo detaehment ot his forces, and immediately after gained posses- 
sion of Kewcastle. All expedients Ibr 8U]:^rting his army now failed, and he 
seemed about to be deserted in a great measure by the affections of his subjects. 
A large portion of the English entered heartily into the views of the Soots. It 
was agreed by all parties that the nerthem army should be k^t up a;t a certain 
monthly pay, till such time as a parliament should settle the grievances of the 
nation. Charles called together the celebrated assembly which afterwards 
acquired the name of the Long Parliammt, This was only giving eoUective 
force and energy to the party which longed for his overthrow; He was obliged 
to resign his favourite minister^ Strafford, as a victim to this assembly. Some 
of his other servants only escaped by a timely flight. He was himself obUged to 
abandon many points 9i his prerogative -which he had hitherto exercised. 
Fearing that nothing but the sword could decide the quarrel, he paid a visit in 
autumn, 1641, to Scotland, and endeavouned, by ostensible concessions to the 
religious prepossessions of tiiat nation, to secure its friendship, or at least its 
neutrality. In August, 1642, he erected his standard at Nottingham, and soon 
found himself at the head of a considerable army, composed chiefly of tho 
country gentry and their retainers. The parliamenty on the other hand, was 
supported by the city of London, and by the mereaatile interest in generaL At 
the first, Charles gained several advantages over tiie parliament ; but the balance 
Tras restored by the Soots, who took side against the king, and, in February 
1644, entered England with a large army. The canse of royalty from this time 
declined, and in May 1646, the king was reduced to the necessity of taking 
refuge in tho camp of the Scottish array at Newark. He was treated with 
respect, but regarded as a prisoner, and afler some abortive negotiations, was^ 
January 30, 1<647, surrendend to the oommisBioners of the English parliament^ 
on the payment of the arrears due to the Scottish army. If Charles would have 
now consented to abolish episcopacy, and reign as a Hmited monarch, he would 
have been supported by the presbyterian party, and might have escaped a violent 
death. But his predilections induced him to resist every encroachment upon 
that form of ecclesiastical polity ; and he therefore lost, in a great measure, the 
support of the presbyterians, who, though the body that had begun the war, 
were now sinoerely anxious for a padfloation, being inaome alarm req>ecting a 
more violent doss, who had latterly sprang up, and who, fhun their denial of all 
forms of ehurch gevemment» were styled Independents. This latter party, 
which reckoned almost the whole army in its nombers, eventually acquured an 
ascendancy over the more moderate presbyterians | and, tho latter being forcibly 
excluded from parliament, the few individuals who resudned formed themselves 
into a court of justice, before which the king was arraigned. Having been 
found guilty of appearing in arms against the parliament, Charles was by this 
court condemned to suffer death aa a traitor, which sentence was put in execntion« 
January 30, 1640, in firont of his own palace of Whitebait in the for^-unth 
year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. 

The Scottish subjects of Charles had made strennoua exertions to avert this 
fearful issue ; and by none was his death moaraed with a deeper sorrow than 
by the very Covenantors who had risen in arms to repel his invasion upon their 
liberty of conscience. It was hideed impossible not to deplore the fato of that un- 
jjortonateand misguided moaardi| built oaanot bedoubtedthat itwasaaiB^biOB^t 
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About by his own insincerity and obsttnncy. By his qaeen, who survived him for 
some yearly he left six diildren^ of ^vhom the two eldest, Charles and Jamesy 
were successively kings of Great Britain ; a son and a daughter died in early 
youth ; and his two remaining daughters, Mary and Henrietta, were respectively 
married to the prince of Orange, and to the duke of Orleans, brother of Louis 
XIV. In literature Charles is entitled to a high rank. There was publislied 
after his death, a work entitled Eikon Basilikb, which contained a series of re- 
flections proceeding from himself, respecting various situations in which he vras 
placed towards the close of his life. This, in a short space of time, went through 
upwards of forty editions, and it every where excited a keen interest in the £ite of 
the king and high aduiiration of his mental gifts. Although for a long time sus- 
pected to have been written by another liand, it appears incontestibly proved by 
Dr Christopher Wordsworth, in his work on this subject, (published in 1634,) to 
have been his own express composition. 

CHEPMAN, Walter, who appears to have been chiefly concerned in intro- 
ducing the art of printing into Scotland, wns a servant of king James IV., who 
patronised him in that undertaking. None of the honours of learning are knomi 
to have been attached to the name of Walter Chepman ; but it is to be inferred 
! that his office in tlie royal household ^vas of a clerical or literary character, as 
we find that on the 21st of February, 1496, the lord treasurer enters the follow- 
ing disbui-sement in his books : ** Giffen to a boy to rynne fra Edinburgh to 
Linlithq, to Watte Chepman, to signet twaletteris to pas to Woddis, 13d." His 
name is frequently mentioned in this curious record ; for instance, in August, 
1503, amidst a variety of expenses '*pro ^ervitoribtu " on the occasion of tlie 
king^s marriage, eight pounds ten shillings are given for *' &re elne Inglis 
(English) claith to Walter Chepman, ilk elne. 34 shillings,'* which may show 
the high consideration in whidi tills individual was held. Walter Chepman is 
found at a somewhat later period in the condition of a merchant and burgess of 
Edinburgh, and joining with one Andro Alillar, another merdiant, in the busi- 
ness of a printer. It appears to have been owing to the urgent wishes of the 
king that Scotland ivas first favoured with the possession of a printing press. A 
grant under Uie privy seal, dated in 1 507, recites the causes and objects of this 
measure in the following terms :— 

Jambs, &c — ^To al and sindrj our ofliciaris liegis and subdittis quimm it 
efferis, quhais knawlage thir our lettres salcum, greting ; wit ye that forsamekill 
as our lovittis servitouris Walter Chepman and Andro Millar burgessis of our 
burgh of Edinburgh, has, at our instance and request, for our plesour, Uie 
honour and proffit of our Realme and leigis, takin on thame to fumis and bring 
hame ane prent, with all stuff belangand tharto, and expert men to use tlie 
samyne, for imprenting witliin our Realme of the bukis of our Lawis, actis of 
parliament, croniclis, iness bukis, and portuus ef^er the use of our Realme, with 
addicions and legendis of Scottish Sanctis, now gaderit to be ekit tharto, and al 
utheris bukis Uiat salbe sene necessar, and to sel the sammyn for competent 
pricis, be our avis and discrecioun, thair labouris and expens being considerit ; 
And because we wndentand that this cannot be perfurnist without rycht greit 
cost labour and expens, we have granted and promittit to thame that thai sail 
nocht be hurt nor prevenit tharon be ony utheris to tak copyis of ony bukis 
furtht of our Realme, to ger imprent the samyne in utheris countreis, to be 
brocht and sauld agane witliin our Realme, to cause the said Walter and Andro 
tyne thair gret labour and expens ; And als It is divisit and thocht expedient be 
IIS and our consall, that in tyme cuming mess bukis, manualis, matyne bukis, and 
portuus bukis, efter our awin scottis use, and with legendis of Scottis Sanctis, as 
is now gnderit and ekit be ane Reverend fader in god, and our traist consalour I 
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WilliAme biichope of abirdene and utheris, be usit generaly within ai our Realme 
alssone as the sammyn may be impreiited and providit, and that no maner of 
sic bukis of Salisbury use be brocht to be sauld within our Reahne in tym cum* 
ing ; and gif ony dois in the contrar, that thai sal tyne the sammyne ; Quliarfor 
we charge straitlie and oommandis yow al and sindrj our officiaris, liegis, and 
subdittisy diat nane of yow tak apon hand to do ony thing incontmr tliis our 
awnpromitt, derise and ordinance, in tyxne cuming, under the pane of escheting 
of the bukis/ and punishing of diair persons bringaris tharof within our llealme, 
in contrar this our statut, with al rigour as efferis. Geren under our prire Sel at 
Edinburgh, the xt day of September, and of our Regne the xx^' yer. 
{RegUtrum Sec. Sig. iii. 129.) 

This typographical business would appear to have been in full operation be* 
fore the end of 1 507, ai, on Uie 23d of December that year, we find tlie royal 
treasurer paying fifty shillings for ** 3 prentit bukes to the king, tane fra Andro 
Millaris wyfil" The Cowgate, a mean street, now inliabited by the least 
instructed class of the citizens of Edinburgh, was the place where that grand 
engine of knowledge ivas established ; as appears from the imprints of some of 
Cliepman and Millaris publications, and also from a passage in tlie Traditions of 
Edinburgh, whore the exact site of the house is thus made out : — *^ In the lower 
part of the church-yard [ of St Giles, adjoining ibe Cowgate ] there was a small 
place of worship, denominated the Chapel of Holyrood, Walter Cliepman, the 
first printer in Edinburgh, in 1528, endowed an altar in tills chapel with his 
tenement in the Cowgate ; and, by the tenor of this charter, we are enabled to 
point out yery nearly the residence of tills remarkable person. The tenement 
is thus described : — * All and haill tliis tenement of land, back and foir, wiUi 
houses, biggings, yards, and well, thereof, lying in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, 
on tlie south side thereof, near the said chapel, betivixt the lands of James 
Lamb on tlie east, and the lands of John Ab^ on the west, the arable lands, 
called Wairam^s croft, on the south, and the said street on the north part.* " 
It is probable that the site is now covered by the new bridge thrown across the 
Cowgate at that point 

In the course of a few years, Chepman and Millar produced works/ of which 
hardly any otlier set is known to exist than that preserved in the Advocates* 
Library. 

The privilege granted to Chepman and Millar was of a rigidly exclusive kind 
— ^for at this early period the system of monopoliang knowledge, which is now 
an absurdity and a disgrace, was a matter of necessity. In January 1509, we 
find Walter Chepman asserting the right of his patent against vxu'ious indivi- 
duals who had infringed upon it by importing books into the country. Tlie 
lords of council thus re-inforced the privilege they had formerly grsinted to 
him :— - 

Anskt the complaint maid by Walter Chepman, that quhar he, at the des^'re 
of our soverane lord, furnist and brocht hame ane prent and prentaris, for 
prenting of cronidis, missalis, portuuss, and utheris buikis within this realme, 

1 The Porteous of Nobleness, translatit out of Ffrenche in Scottis, be Maister Andro Cad^ ou. 
— ^The Knightly tale of Gdagras and Ga^Tane. — Sir Giamore.— Balade : In all our 6ar- 
deime growes their no flowres. — The Golden Tarse ; compilit be Maister William Dunbar. 
— TheMaynf , or Disport of Cliaucere^i^The iUiing of Dunbar and Kennedy. — ^The Traite 
of Orpheus King. — ^Tne Nobilness and grete Magneficence. — ^The Balade of ane right Noble 
Victorious and Mighty Lord Barnard Stewart, of Aubigny, Earl of Beaumont, so. Com- 
pilit be Mr Wil^iim Dunbar.— The Tale of the Twa Manit Women and the Wedo.— Lament 
for the death of the Makl&aris. — Poetical Peice, of one page in length, commencing. My 
Gudamo ycbb a gay Wvf.— The Testament of Mr Andro Kennedy. — FItts, &c of liob}ii 
Hud. — BreuSarij Abenlonenris ad percelebris Ecciede Sootor. — bjusdem Breviarii Para 
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and to seclude falisberyiB use ; And to that effect tliair wes lettres under our 
said soverane lordig priue sele direct, till command and charge oure soTeranc 
lordis liegis, that nain of thaim Buld inbring or sell ony btikis of the said use of 
Salisbery, under the pane of escheting of the samyn ; Neuir&eleK, Wilyiam 
Frost) Francis Frost, William Sym, Andro Ross, and diuers uthers, merdbandis 
T?ithin the burgh of Edinburgh, hes hrodit haim, and sells daly, diuers bukis of 
the said use, sik as mess biilds, mannualis, portuiss, matinbuikis, and diuers iither 
bukis, in the disobeing oT the said command and lettres, lik as at mar ienth Is 
contemt in the said complaint : The saidis Walter, William, Francis, William^ 
and Andro, being personally present. And f hair Richtis reasons and allc^acions 
herd sene and understand, and thainnth being Riply avisit, The Lordis of 'Coun- 
sale forsaidis commandit and chargit :the saids WilFmrn Frost, Frands Frost, 
Willjam Sym, and Andro Ros, personaly, that nain of ikaim, In tyme to cum, 
bring hame, nor sell ivithin this liealme, ony misale bukis, mannuok, portnis^ 
or matinbukis, of the said use of Salusbery, under the payn of escfaeting of the 
samyn ; And that lettres be mritten in dew forme to the provest and halyies of 
Edr and to ofiioeris of the kingis ShertflTes in that pairt, to command and diai!ge 
be oppin proclamation, all nfheris mercliandis and persons, that nain of thahn 
bring haim, nor scU within this Realme, ony of the btikis abonewrittan of tiie 
said use of salusbiiry, in t^nne to come under the eaid pain, according to 
the said lettres under our souerane lorfiis priue sele direct tiiairuppon ; And as 
to the bukis that ar ellis brocht hame be the saidis merchantis and utlier per- 
sons, that thai bring nain to <he merket, nor sell nain, ivitfain this Realme, hot 
that thei have the samyn furth of this Realme, and sell thaim ; and that the 
saidist prorest, baillies, and officiaris forsaidis, serche and selk quhar ony of tlie 
saidis manuale, bukis, nied)ukis, matinbiikis, and portuiss, of the said use be'is 
brocht haim in t>7ne tecum, or laiild of thahn that ar ellis broclit hurne, and 
esdiete the samyn to our soverane lordis use : And als, tliat na persons tak copijs 
of the builds abonwrittin and donatis, and .... or uther buikis that the 
said Walter hes prentit ellis for till haf thaim to uther Realmq^i to ger-tfiaim be 
prentit, brocht haim, or sauld, within this Realme In tyme tecum, under die pain 
of escheting of the samin ; And qidia dois in the contrair, that the said pain be 
put to executioun on thahn. And that lettres be direct herapon, in dew forme, 
as said Is. {Ada Dom, Cone. xxi. 70.) 

The troubles which befell the Idngdom in 1513, in consequence of the battle 
of Flodden and the death of the king, appear to have put a stopfer another age 
to the progress of the typographical art in Scotland. There is no further trace 
of it till the year 1542, when the national mind was beginning to feel ilie im- 
pulse of the Reformation. Nothing further is known of Wnltor Chepman, ex- 
cept what is to be gathered from the above passage in the Traditions of Edin 
burgh — namely, that he was employed in 1528 in bequeathing his property to 
the church, being then in all probability near the end of life. 

CHEYNE, Gborgs, a physician of considerable eminence, was bom in 1671, 
'* of a good &mily, thougli neither the name of liis fiither, nor tlie place of his 
birth, has been commemoirated. He received a regular and liberal education, 
and was at finit designed by his parents for the church. But though his mind 
was naturally of a studious and abstracted turn, he afterwards preferred the me- 
dical profession. He studied physic at Edinburgh, under the celebrated Dr 
Fitcoirne, to whom he became much attached, and whom he styles, in the pre- 
face to his Essay on Health and Long Life, ** his great master and generous 
friend." He has infonned us that he was, at this period of his life, addicted to 
gay studies and 'indulgences ; hot that he 'was soon apprised by the shaking of his 
hands, and a disposition to be easily ruffled on a surprise, of the unfitnen of 
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]y» coBstiMioB Kbt interopenauxw When about tbivfcy ymn of age, having 
tains tha degveo of M, Di ha repaired t» LoMkany and there com- 
flunced praetiea aa a ph^psisian* It afibida a oBvioai picture ef the tiAes, that 
ha fennd itt neotmury to beoone a fie^uenter of tevevna ua evder to get into 
practice. Bia cbeeKAil temper, and vivacioas eonT«nation' soon rendered him 
the ihToorile e# the other gentlemen wha fre^enled tftese plaoet ; he ^ grew 
daily y** he sayg,. ^* in bulk, and in fHendfllbp vaA ftheas gay men, and their 
aoquatntftBou*'* Bui this coaM not hut long. He soen beeame exoemi^ely fat, 
■bar^winded, aad lethargic, and being further aduoaiihtd by an attack of rer- 
tigo, neaaly appvendung te apoplexy, he ^vaa obliged te a b aii do n that style of 
lift altagether. 

Freriona to Aia period, he had ^nritten, at the leqaest of Dr Pitcalrne, " A 
■ew Theory of Acate and Slow continued Ferera; wherein, besides <iie appear- 
anoss of saeh, and the manner of their cure, oecHienaUy, the structure of the 
gianda, and the Manner and laivn of Secretiea, the opoatiofi of purgaliTe, 
Tomitire, and mercurial medicines, are meehanically Mcphuned.'^ Dr Pitcairae 
had wished to Htite such a work himself, in order to overthrew the opposing 
Iheoriea of some of hia brethren, but was prevented from doing se by hia con- 
stant aj^lication to psactiee, and therefore desired Dr Gheyae te undertake the 
task in his place. The week was hastily predoeed, and, though it woe fiivoar- 
ably received, the author never thought it worthy of vsceiving hia name; The 
next work of Dr Gheyne waa entitled, ** Flaxienum Methodus Inversa : slve 
^uanCitatum fluentium legea geaerales.'* like many bmu wha are eminent in 
one preliMsional branch of knewled^gre, he waa anxaeus to di^lay an amateur's 
aceemplishmenl in aaottier ; and hence thia attempt at throwing light upon the 
mysteries of abstmct geometry. In lator Hfe, he had tile candour to say of this 
work, that it waa ^brought ISorth in ambition, and brenght up in vanity. 
There are seme things in it,'* he adds, '^ tolerable far the time, ivhen the 
methods of ^uadratores, the mensuration of ratiea, and transformation of ciwes 
into those of other kincis, were not advanced to such heighta aa they now are. 
But it is a long time since I was forced to forego these barren and airy studies 
for more substantial and CDmmodious specuhitions : indulging and rioting in 
theae- so exquisitely bewitching contemplations being only proper to public pro- 
fomors, and tiiose n^ are under no outward necessities.. Besides, to own a 
great but grievous truth, though tiiey may qmcken'and sharpen the invention, 
strengtlien and extend tfae^ imagination, improve and refine the reasoning 
foctthy, and are of use both in the necessary and luxurioos refinement of me- 
chanical arts ; yet, having no tendency to rectify the mil, sweeten tiie temper, 
or mend the heart, they often leave a stij^ness, pesitireness, and suffidency on 
weak minds, much more pernicious to society, and the interests of the great 
ends of our being, than all the advantages they can bring can recompense.'' 

On finding his heakb so materiatly affected by intemperaace, Dr Gheyne left 
otff eating suppers entirely, and in his other aseals took only a little animal food, 
and hardly any formented liqoor. He informs us, that being now confined to 
the pemtential solitude of a side chamber, he had occasiea to experience the 
faithlessness of all friendship formed on the principle of a common taste for 
sensual indulgences. His boon companions, even those who had been particu- 
larly obliged to him, left him like the strk^ken deer, to bewail hie wwn unhappy 
condition ; ** so that at last,^ saye the doctor, *^ I was forced into the country 
alone, redMeed te the state of cardinal W^sey, when he said, * if he had served 
his Maker as foithfolly and warmly as he had hia prince, he would not have 
forsaken him in that extremity ;' and so wUl every one find, when union and 
friendship is not founded on solid virtue, and in conformity to the divine order. 
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but in mere jollity. Being; thus forsaken , dejected, melancholy, and confined 
in my country retirement, my body melting aivay like a snow-ball in summer, I 
had a long season for reflection. Haring had a regular and liberal education, 
with the instruction and example of pious parents, I had preserved a firm per- 
suasion of the great fundamental principles of all virtue and morality ; namely, 
pure religion ; in which I had been confirmed from abstract reasonings, as well 
OS from the best natural philosophy. This led me to consider who of all my 
acquaintance I could wish to resemble most, or which of them had received and 
lived up to the plain truths and precepts contained in the gotpela, or particularly 
our Saviour^s sermon on the Mount I then fixed on one, a worthy and learned 
clergyman ; and as in studying mathematics, and in turning over Sir Isaac New« 
ton's philosophical works, I always marked down the authors and writings 
mostly used and recommended, so in this case I purchased and studied sudi 
spiritual and dogmatic authors as I knew this venerable man approved. Thus I 
collected a set of religious books of the first ages since Christianity, with a few 
of the most spiritual of the modems, which have been my study, delight, and 
entertainment ever since, and on these I have formed my ideas, principles, and 
sentiments, which have never been shaken.*' Dr Cheyne further informs us, 
that this reformation in his religious temperament, contributed greatly to for- 
wTutd the cure of his nervous diseases, which he perfected by a visit to Bath. 

On his return to London, Dr Cheyne commenced liring upon a milk diet, 
which he found remarkably salutary ; but after a long course of yean he gnt- 
dually relapsed into a fi^er style of living, and though he never indulged to the 
least excess either in eating or drinking, his fat returned upon him, and at last 
he weighed upwards of thirty-two stone. Being again admonished of the evil 
effects of his indulgences, he all at once reverted to his milk diet, and in time 
regained his usual health. From this moderate style of living he never again 
departed; and aocoiniingly he enjoyed tolerable health till 1743, when, on the 
12th of April, he died at Bath, in full possessioo of his fiiculties to the lost, and 
without experiencing a pang. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Dr Cheyne published, in 1705, his 
'* Philosophical Principles of Natural Religion, containing the Elements of Na^ 
tural Philosophy, and the Proo& for Natural Religion, arising from them." 
This work he dedicated to the earl of Roxburgh, at whose request, and for 
whose instruction, it appears to have been originally written. He also pub- 
lished '^ An Essay on the True Nature and Due Method of treating the Gout, 
together with an account of the Nature and Quality of the Bath Waters," whidi 
passed through at least five editions, and was followed by ** An Essay on Health 
and Long Life." The latter work he afterwards published in Latin. In 1 733 
appeared his '' English Malady, or a Treatise on Nervous Diseases of all kinds, 
as Spleen, Vapours, Lowness of Spirits, Hypochondriacal and Hysterical Dis- 
tempers." From the preface of this work we have derived tlie particulars here 
related respecting his o^vn health through life. In 1740, Dr Cheyne published 
" An Essay on Regimen." His last work, which he dedicated to his friend 
and correspondent the earl of Chesterfield, was entitled, ** The Natural Me- 
thod of Cm^ing the Diseases of the Himmn Body, and the Disorders of the Mind 
attending on the Body." 

Dr Cheyne was eminently the physician of nervous distempers. He ivrote 
chiefly to the studious, tlie voluptuous, and those who inherited bad constitutions 
from their parents. As a physician, he seemed to proceed, like Hippocrates of 
old, and Sydenham of modem times, upon a few great perceptible truths. He 
is to be ranked among those who have accounted for the operations of medicine, 
and the morbid alterations which take place upon the human body, upon roe- 
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cbanlcal principles A spirit of piety and beneyolenoe, and an ardent zeal for 
tlie interests of rirtue, run through all his writings. It was commonly said, that 
most of the physicians of his own day were secretly or openly tainted with irre* 
ligion ; hut from this cliarge Dr Cheyne rendered himself an illustrious excep« 
tion. He \Ta8 as much the enemy of irreligion in general society, as of intem- 
perance in his professional character. Some of the metaphysical notions which 
he has introduced in his writings, may be thought fanciful and ill-grounded ; 
but there is an agreeable viracity in his productions, together with much candour 
and frankness, and, in general, great perspicuity. Of his relatives, his half- 
brother, tlte Rer. William Cheyne, yicar of Weston, near Bath, died September 
6, 1767, and his son, the Rer. John Cheyne, vicar of Brigstock, Northampton- 
shii-e, died August 11, 1768. 

CLAPPER1X)N, HuoH, the distinguished African trareller, was bom at An- 
nan, in Dumfriesshire, in the year 1788. His father, ]\Ir George Clapperton, 
was a I'espectable sui-geon in that town* His paternal grandfather, who was a 
physician of considerable ability, was a native of the north of Scotland, and 
married to a cousin of colonel Archibald Campbell of Glcnlyon : this person 
settled in practice at Lochmaben, another town in Dumfriesshire, and enjoyed 
some local fame as a collector of mineralogical and antiquarian curiosities, as 
well as of old Border ballads and genealogies, some of which were used by Sir 
Walter Scott in his * Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.'' Mr George Clapper- 
ton, the father of the traveller, vma married twice ; by the first marriage, he had 
ten or eleven sons and a daughter, by the second, tliree sons and three daugh- 
ters, llie subject of this memoir was the youngest son by the first marriage. 
Owing partly to the number of his family, and partly to an improvident dispo- 
sition, Mr Clapperton was unable to give his son Hugh that classical education 
wliidi is so generally bestowed by people of the middle ranks in Scotland upon 
their children. When able to do little more than read and write indiffeiently, 
Hugli was placed under the care of Mr Bryce Do^vnie, eminent as a mathenifO- 
tical teacher, through whom he acquired a knowledge of practical mathematics, 
including navigation and trigonometry. Mr Downie ever after spoke in terms 
of warm afiection respecting his pupil, whom he described both as an apt 
scholar, and a most ' obliging boy, and able to bear with indifference the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. 

It is frequently the fate of a large family of the middle oi'der in Scotland, that 
at least one half of the sons leave their fathers house, at an early age, with 
little more than the sailor*s inheritance of a light heart and a thin pair of 
breeches, to push their way in search of fortune over every quarter of the globe, 
and in every kind of employment The family of Mr George Clapperton ap- 
pears to have been one of this order, for, while Hugh found distinction and a 
grave In the plains of Afirica, no fewer than five of his brothers had also adopted 
an adventurous career, in the course of which some rose to a considerable rank 
in the navy and marine service, while otliers perished in their bloom. At the 
age of seventeen, the subject of this memoir was bound apprentice to Mr Smitli 
of the Posdethwaite of Maryport, a large vessel trading between Liverpool and 
North America. In tliis situation he continued for some years, already distin- 
guished for coolness, dexterity, and intrepidity, when his course of life was 
suddenly changed by what appeared to be a most unhappy incident On one 
occasion the ship, when at Liverpool, was partly laden with rock-salt, and as 
that commodity was then dear, the mistress of a house which the crew fiequented 
very improperly enticed Clapperton to bring her ashore a few pounds in his 
handkerchief. After some intreaty the youth complied, probably from his igno- 
rance of the revenue hiws ; was caught in the act by a custom-house officer, and 
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menaced wiih the terron of trial and imprisonment, unless he consented to go 
on board the Tender. He immediiUely chose the latter alternative, and, shortly 
after, gSLre a brief account of what had oeourred, and the new situation in which 
he found himseU placed, in a letter addressed to Mr Scott, banker, Annan, 
conehiding, though in nradest and diffident terms, by soliciting the good offices 
of thi» gentleman, to psocuxe him promotion. By tbe influence of 3Tr Scott, 
exerted through geneivil DAvem of Mount Annan, and his equally amiable lady, 
GlappertoB was draughted on board' the Clorinde, which was then fitting out for 
the East Indies. The commander of this^ vessel, in compliance with the request 
of Mm» general EMrom, to whom he was* related, paid some attention to Clappes- 
ton^ and finding him active and intdligent beyond his years, speedily promoted 
him to the rank of a midshipman ; a circumstance which tended in no mean de- 
gree to &1L his destiny, and slwpe his fortune in life. ''It has often been remarked,'' 
says his biographer, Mr M'Diarmtd, ** that what at first appears to be a misfor- 
tune, is sometimes the happiest thing that could have befallen us ; and so it 
chanced in the present instance. It may be safely said, that if Clapperton had 
not smuggled a few pounds of salt, he would never have figured as an African 
travellm; Had he remained in the American or coasting trade, he might first 
have become nuite, then master, then ship's husband and part owner, and finally 
retired to his native burgh, wiUi a fertuae of a few thousand pounds, and vege- 
tated tnnquilly §og ten or twenty years, reading the new^apersi or ^ying at 
billiards in: the forenoon, and smoking cigars^ and drinlung whisky punch or 
negus in the evening. But where would have been his laurels — where his 
glory^—where his zeal in the eause of scienee — ^where his defianee of death and 
danger — where his place in the British aannJs !" 

Without allowing that the one &te has been much better than the other, either 
for the traveller or for his country, it is sufficiently obvious, that Uiis step was in 
itself a fortunate one for Clapperton, aa it opened up to him a much highei* career 
of eaeertion, and one more worthy of hi» genius, than tliat wbicfa he had hitherto 
pursued. Previous to 1813,. tlie British sailors were trained to no particular 
method of managing the cutlass. It being suggested that this was a defect, a 
few clever midshipmen, among whom was Cls^perton, were ordered to repair to 
Plymouth Dock-yard, to be instructed by the celebrated swordsman, Angelo, in 
what was called the improved cutlass exercise. When their own instructions had 
been completed, diey were distiibated as teachers over the fleet, and Mr Clap- 
perton happened to be appointed to the Asia, 74, the flag-ship of vice-admiral 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, then lying at Spithead. This vessel set sail in 
January^ 1814, for Bermuda, and ^Ir Clapperton continued during the voyage 
to act as drill-sergeant. At this time occurred an incident which strikingly illus- 
tiTites his charactiBristic coolness and intrepidity. One evening the alarm was 
given that the ship was on fire ; the drums immediately beat to quarters, and 
the firemen were piped away to tlie gun-room, where an immense quantity of 
^^ggH^ b^ b^n temporarily deposited, and whence were issuing huge and in- 
creasing volumes of smoke. The after magazine, containing some hundred 
barrels of gun-powder, was immediately beneath, and the appearance of the 
combustion had become so alarming, that every man awaited bJs fate in silence, 
under an impression tliat the vessel would be speedily blown to atenui At this 
moment, Clapperton was observed by a friend, sitting at a table iu the lai^oord 
berthy very quietly smoking a cigar. His friend having expressed sm'prise at 
his seeming indifierence, he stated quite eo^ly, ** that being only a supernume- 
rary, no particular station had been assigned to him, and it was tlierefore of no 
importance where he wns at th* time the ship Uew up." The fixe was fortu- 
nately extinguished* 
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IVhile lying at BermuAi, raid on liie passage out, nothings oould exceed Mr 
GUipperton's diligence in discliarging the duties of his new occupation. Officers 
as well as men, received instructions from him in the cutlass exercise ; and his 
manly figure and sailor^like appearance tended, in the opinion of all who saw 
him, to fix the attention, and improve the patriotic spirit of tlie crew. At his 
own, OB M'ell as the other messes, where he was a frequent guest, he was the 
very Ufe and soul of the party ; sung a good song, told a merry tale, painted 
scenes for l!he Aip^s theatricals, sketdied views, drew caricatures, and, in one 
word, was an exceedingly amusing and interesting person. Even the admiral 
became acquainted vnth his delightful properties, and honoured him with his 
warmest friendship and patronage. Clappertoii was obliged, however, to repair 
to the Canadian lakes, which ^rere then about to become the scene of important 
naval operations. Here he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and soon 
after appointed to the command of the Gonfiance schooner, the crew of wfaidi 
was composed of nearly all tlie unmanageable characters in the squadron. To 
keep these men in order was no easy task ; yet his measures were at once so 
firm and so judicious, that, although he rarely had recourse to ^logging, and 
withheld or disbursed allowances of grog, as a better system of rewards and 
punishments, his troops in the end became so orderly, that the Gonfiance was 
allowed to be one of the smartest barks on tlie water. When she rode at anchor 
on the spacious shores of Lake Erie or Lake Huron, her commander occasion- 
ally repaired to the woods, and with his gun kept himself in fresh provisions. 
In these excursions he cultivated an acquaintance with the aborigines, and vms 
so much charmed with a mode of Ufe, full of romance, incident, and danger^' 
that he once entertained serious thou^ts, when the war was ended, of becoming 
a denizen of the forest himself. It was his custom, on returning to the vessel, 
to s^im out to it, instead of taking a boat, so that he might, by approaching 
unperceived, detect the crew in any little neglect of duty. On one occa- 
sion, having dined heartily on shore, the water propelled the blood to his head, 
so that he soon became too weak either to retreat or advanoe. In this situation 
he contrived to float, and called for a bent as loudly as he was able. For a 
long time his cries were disregarded ; and he often expressed his firm convic- 
tion, that the iratch were willing to leave him to his fate, as tlie best means of 
getting rid of a rigid disciplinarian. But at length, fearing that if he survived, 
a worse fate would beiall them, they sent out a boat, which saved him when at 
the very point of sinking through exhaustion. Tliis adventure frightened him 
out of the practice. 

In tlie year 1817, when the flotilla on the lakes was dismantled, 'Glapperton 
returned to England, to be placed, like many others, on half pay, and he ulti- 
mately retired to the old burgh of Lochmaben. There he remained till 16S0, 
amusing himself chiefly witli rural sports, when he removed to Edinburgh, and 
shortly after became acquainted with a young Englishman of the name of Oud- 
ney, who had just taken his degree as doctor of medicine in tlie college. It 
was at the suggestion of this gentlenmn that he first turned his tlioughts to Afri- 
can discovery. On the return of captain Lyon from his unsuccessful attempt te 
penetrate northern Africa, earl Batiiurst, then Golonial Secretary, relying on the 
strong assurances of his majesty's consul at Tripoli, that the road to the south 
of Mourzook, (the extreme point of Lyon's expedition,) was now open, resolved 
that a second mission should be sent out, to explore this unhappy quarter of the 
globe. I>r Oudney was, upon strong recommendations from Edinburgh, ap* 
pointed to proceed on this expedition, in the capacity of consul at Bomou in 
central Africa, being allowed to take Glapperton along with him as a companion. 
About that time, the late colonel Denham having volunteered his-eerviees in an 
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attempt to pass from IVipoU to Timbuctoo ; and it being intended tliat researches 
should be made from Bomou, as tlie fixed residence of the consul, to the east 
and to the west, lord Bathurst added his name to the expedition. The expedi- 
tion set out from Tripoli early in 1822. It ad?anced in a line nearly south to 
Mourzook, which is situated in lat 25 N. and long. HE., and which it reached 
on the 8th of April Unfortunately , from rarious circumstances, it was here 
found impossible to proceed any further this season ; and while Denham re- 
turned to Tripoli to make new arrangements, Oudney and Clapperion made an 
excursion during June, July, and August, to the westward of Mourzook, into tlie 
country of the Tuaricks, which they penetrated to Gliraat, in the elerenth degree 
of east longitude. 

On tlie return of Denham in October, he found Clapperton ill of an ague, and 
Oudney of a cold, and both were in a very wretched condition. On the 29th 
of NoYember, liowerer, tlie whole expedition was able to proceed. Keeping as 
nearly as possible in a direction due soutliy and very nearly in the fourteenth 
degree of east longitude, they anrived in February 1823, in the kingdom of 
Bornou, whidi they found to be a far more powerful and cinlized state than 
they could have formerly beliered, the most of the inhabitants professing Ma- 
homedauism. This, it must be observed, was a part of the world never before 
known to have been trodden by a European foot On the 1 7th, the traTellers, 
who went in company with a great African merchant named Boo-Khaloom, 
reached Kouka, the capital of the country, where the sultan had sereral thou- 
sand well mounted cavalry drawn up to receive them. Tliis city became their 
head quarters for the winter ; and while Clapperton and Oudney remained there, 
Denham made an excursion stiU &rther to tlie south, which he penetrated to 
Musfeia in latitude d'* 15'K, thereby adding in all 143 degrees, or nearly 900 
geographical miles to the European knowledge of Africa in tiiis direction. Af- 
terwards, Denham made an excursion with Oudney to Munga and Gambaroo in 
a western direction. 

On the 14th of December, 1823, Mr Clapperton, accompanied by Dr Oud- 
ney, commenced a journey to tlie west, for the purpose of exploring Uie course 
of the Niger, leaving Denliani to explore the neighbouring shores of the great 
lake Chad, which may be called the Caspian of Africa. The two travellers ar- 
rived in safety at Murmur, where Oudney, who had previously been very wealdy, 
breathed his last in the arms of his companion. " At any time, in any place," 
says Clapperton in his narrative, '' to be bereaved of sucli a friend had proved 
a severe trial ; but to me his friend and fellow-traveller, labouring also under 
disease, and now left alone amid a strange people, and proceeding through a 
country wliich had hitherto been never trod by European feet, the less was se- 
vere and afflicting in the extreme." Proceeding on his journey, Clapperton 
reached Kano, the capital of the kingdom of lloussa, which he entered on the 
23d of January, 1824. In general the native chiefs treated him with kindness, 
partly from a sense of the greatness of his master, the king of Great Britain. 
On the LOth of March, he reached Jackatoo, a large city in lat 13 N. and long. 
6j^ R, which was the extreme point of Uie expedition in that direction. The 
sultan of this place treated him with much attention, and was found to be a per- 
son of no small intelligence, considering his situation. 

" March 19, 1 was sent for," says Clapperton, **by the sultan, and desired 
to bring with me the * looking-glass of the sun,' the name they gave to my sex- 
tant I first exhibited a planisphere of the heavenly bodies. The sultan knew 
all the signs of the Zodiac, some of the constellations, and many of the stars, 
by their Arabic names. The looking-glass of the sun was then brought forward^ 
and occasioned much nurprise. I had to explain all its appendages. The in- 
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verting telescope was an object of immense astonishment ; and I had to stand 
at some lilUe distance, to let the sultan look at me through it, for his people 
were all afraid of placing themselves within its magical influence. I had next 
to show him how to take an observation of the sun. The case of the artificial 
horizon, of which I had lost the key, was sometimes very difficult to open, as 
happened on this occasion : I asked one of the people near me for a knife to 
press up the lid. He handed me one quite too small, and I quite inadver- 
tently asked for a dagger for the same purpose. The sultan was immediately 
thrown into a fright ; he seized his swoiti, and half-drawing it from the scab- 
bard, placed it before him, trembling all the time like an aspen leaf. I did 
not deem it prudent to talce the least notice of his alarm, although it was I who 
had in reality most cause of fear ; and on receiving the dagger, I calmly opened 
the case, and returned the weapon to its o^vner with apparent unconcern. 
When the artificial horizon was arranged, the sultan, and all his attendants had a 
peep at the sun ; and my breach of etiquette seemed entirely forgotten." The 
courage and presence of mind of Clapperton are most strikingly displayed in 
this anecdote. 

t Clapperton was very anxious to have pressed westi^Turds in order to fall in 
with the Niger, which he was told was within &ye days* journey, and the course 
of which was described to him by the sultan. But owing to some of those 
malign jealousies which the slave trade inspires into the African mind, he ^vas 
not permitted to proceed* He set out. May 4, on his return to Koiika, which 
he reached on the 6th of July. Here he was rejoined by Denham, who scarcely 
knew him, on account of the ravages which illness had committed upon his once 
manly frame. The two remaining travellers then set out on their return to 
Tripoli, which, after a harassing journey across the desert, they reached, Janu- 
ary, 26, 1825, about three years after they had first set foot in Africa. They 
returned through Italy to Europe, and arrived in England on the Ist of June. 
. The result of this expedition was a work published in 1826, under the title 
of ** Narrative of TrayeU and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, in 
the yean 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Denham, F.R.S., Captain Clapper- 
ton, and the late Dr Oudney," of which a third edition was published in 1828. 
The greater part of this work was the composition of Denham, Clapperton only 
writing a minor part, respecting the excursion to Jackatoo, which, however, is 
not the least interesting in the book. The subject of our memoir wrote in a 
plain, manly, unaffected style, as might have been expected from his character. 
The work was published under the immediate superintendence of major Den- 
ham ; and it was not the fate of Clapperton ever to see the result of his labours 
in print 

This enterprising person was solicited, immediately after his return, to un- 
dertake the management of another expedition to Africa, in company with cap- 
tain Pearce of the royal navy, Dr Morrison, and Mr Dickson. On this occasion 
it was projected, that he should enter the continent, with his companions, at 
the Guinea coast, and thence endeavour to reach Jackatoo in a north-easterly 
direction, so as to make sure of intersecting the Niger. An enterprising youth, 
named Bichard Lander, applied to Clapperton for permission to join the expe- 
dition in any capacity he miglit think proper. ** The captain,'' we are in- 
formed by this individual, in liis Narrative subsequently published, " listened to 
me with attention, and, after I had answered a few interrogations, willingly en- 
gaged me to be his confidential servant In this intenriew,*' adds Mr Lander, 
** the keen, penetrating eye of the African traveller did not escape my observa- 
tion, and by its fire, energy, and quickness, denoted, in my own opinion at 
least, the very soul of enterprise and adventure.'' After being entnisted with 
I. 3 z 
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an answer fk^m the king to a letter Miiich he had brought from the sultan Bello 
of Jaokatoo, and with a letter to £1 Kanemy, the Shiekh of Bomou, Clappe»- 
ton left England with hit eompaay, on the 27th August, not three montha finom 
the time of hia return. Mr Dickaon having been» at his own re^uest^ landed afe 
Whydah, the net disembarked^ on the 28th of November, at Hadagry in the 
Bight of Benin. 

The journey into. the interior ^wia commeuoed on ther 7tlr of Deoember, and 
Clappeiton«8oonhad the pain of seeing his two companion^ Feoroe and 3Iom- 
son, fall a saerifioe to its haa^Uhips* Accompanied by a merchant named Ilout- 
son, who joined- him as a volunteer, he pursued hia enteifrise, and. on the 15th 
of' January 1 826, amved at Katunga». the capital of Youriba. From; this* point 
Mr Uoutaon returned without molestation,, leaving Clapperton and Lander to 
puraue their journey alone, lliey aeon after crossed the Quona, or Niger, 
at Boussa, the^plaoe where Park had met his untimely fate. In July, the tn- 
T«llen readied Beano^. a laige city on. the line of road which Clapperton had 
formally traverwd, and hero, on the 24th, the latter individual left his servant 
with the baggage, while he proceeded by himself to Soccatoa This pasting, in 
the wilderaese* is aifeoting^y described by Mr Lander. " Every arrangement 
having beea previously made, my master came to bid me adieu, and gave me 
final iiMtruetiona reUoive to proceeding to Bomou. and Tripoli,, in case of his 
death, or of any unforeseen accident tliat might befall hinu. On this occasion 
eadi of usi was much moved. Our little party had left their natire country fuU 
of hope and enterpsning. spirit,. and we had seen them sicken and die by our 
sides without being in a oondition to mitigate their sufierings, or ' smootli down 
their lonely pillow.' Like the characters in Mozart's ' Farewell,' they had 
dropped one by one ; and they were buried in a strange land, far from the 
graves of their fathers, with, scarce a memento to point out the solitary' spot, 
lljese were my thoughts at tlie moment of separation from my valued master. I 
knew that it was by no means unlikely we might neror meet again, and we ivere 
well. assured, that initlie event of our dissolution when apart, no one would be 
found to closo our eyes, still less to pertom the rites of Christian burial over 
our remains. My. master tlierefore lefiL me with emotion. For my own part, I 
was yet, if possible, more sensibly agitated : as soon as the captain wu& out of 
sight, I threw myself upon my. couch, from which. I did not again arise for 
twenty-four hours.*' 

It was tlie wish of Clapperton to obtain permission from sultan Bello to visit 
Timbuctoo, and revisit Bomou. But all his- plans were foistrated in consequence 
of Bello having engaged in a war with the Shiekh of Bomou. Clapperton, in 
his former visit, had presented the latter individual with several Congreve 
rockets, which he had employed effectually in setting fire to some of the sultan's 
towns* The traveller also bore, on this occasion, some considerable presents from 
the king of England to the Shiekh of Bornou ; and thus every circumstance 
conspired to introduce jealousy into the mind of the sultan^ Clapperton was 
detained for several months at Soocatoo in bad health, and Lander was inveigled 
by the sultan to come also to that city, along ^vith the baggage, in order that 
the present! intended for Bornou might be intercepted. llmder reached Soo- 
catoo in November, to tho surprise of his master, and immediately their baggage 
was seized in the most shameless manner, and the travellers expressly forbidden 
to proceed to Bomou. 

To pursue the narrative of Lander: ''My master and myself enjoyed 
tolerable health for some weeks after my arrival, I say tolerable, for per- 
fect health we felt not even a single day in Africa. We variously employed 
our leisure hours, as inclination or circumstances might guide our dioice. We 
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•eadi vreni a-«heoling TOpentedly: Hub vnm captain Gla^perton's fimNivite 
mmwcm ant, and almost the only out-of-door oxoroise he ivaa at all eager to 
etdthnrte. He frequently went out with his ^gvm at an eavly hour in the siovn- 
tng, and FBtnrned not till the eveniog was pretty &r Advanced. 6n all of ttheae 
oecaetons the captain was dressed in the oottmne of the •oouatry, which oon- 
jiafeed, besides other avtides^ of a large, flowing tobey.and a red cap with a white 
muslin 'tnrhon : the tohe was confined to«his waist by a broad bolt^ in \diiefa a 
braee of pisU^ and a short dagger were stoek; — thus aoBoutmd, my master 
•lo^ed more like a mountain robber setting out on a predatory excursion, than 
a British na^al ofRcer. His beard, also, which he had penaitted gradually to 
grow, had undisputed possession of his chin, and was of a truly patriarchal 
length, extending even below his breast This imparted to ihis eountenasce a 
venerable expression, and to his general appeanmee a degree of dignity, that 
excited the enryand adminctionof the Arabs and Falatahs, who attach great 
importance to large bothy beards, which ihey all strive to obtain by various 



Mr Lander next describes the ^vay in which they generally spent their evesN 
ings, while confined in this place. " Sometimes, although neither of us was 
giUted with a 'voice of much power or compass, wo attempted to sing a few 
English or Scottish tunes ; and eometimes 1 played others on my bugle-hom. 
Heiw itflen liwve the pleasing etKains of ' Sweet, sweet Home,* resoaaded through 
the medandmly streets of Soecatoo ! How often have its inhabitants listened 
with breathless attention to the wfaitcifiioed straogen ! and observed to ^eaoh 
other,.as they went amty, ' Surely those Christians are sending a blessing to 
their oountry and firieods ! ' Any thing that reminded my master of his native 
Scotland was always heard with interest and emotion. The little poem, * My 
native Highland home,' I ha^e sung scores of times 'to him, ns he has sat with his 
arms folded on his breast opposite to me in our dwelling; and notwitlistanding 
his masculine undemtanding, and boasted strength of nerve, the captain used to 
be somesvhat moved on listeniog to the lines : 

* Tlien^oxig \Ti' me to Scotland dear, 

We ne'er again ^fi\l roam ; 
And 'With thy smile, so bonny, ^eer 

My natire Highland home I 
For blithesome is the breath of day, 

And sweet *8 the bonny broom, 
And pare the dimpling riHs that play 

Aroond my Highland heme.' 



'»0n the 12th of IMarch [1827], all thoughts of further enjoyment ceased, 
through the sudden illness of my dear kind roaster, who was attacked with 
dysentery •on that day* He had been almost insensibly declining for a week or 
two .previously, but without the slightest symptoms of this frightful malady. 
From the moment he was fimt taken ill, captain Clapperton perspired freely, 
large 4itof% of sweat contkiually rolling over every part of his body, which 
weakensd him exceedingly ; and, being unable to obtain any one, even of our 
own Becvants,.to4iSB]st, I was obliged to wash the clothes, kindle and keep in 
the 'fire, and ^pore the Tictuals with my own hands. Owing to the intense 
heat, soy mwter -wbs frequently fanned for hours together : indeed, all my lei- 
sure moments were devoted to tliis tedious occupation ; and I have oitcn held 
the £ui till, from excessive weakness, it has fallen from my grasp. 

Finding that, from increasing debility, I was unable to pay that unremitting 
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attention to the numerous wants of the inmlid which his melancholy state so 
peculiarly demanded, I sent to Malam Mudey on the 15th, entreating him to 
lend me a female slave to perform the operation of fanning. On her arrival the 
girl hegan her work with alacrity and cheerfulness ; hut soon becoming weary 
of her task, ran a^vay, and never returned to our hut I was therefore obliged 
to resume it myself; and, regardless of personal inconvenience and fatigue, 
strained every nerve, in order to alleviate, as much as possible, the sufferings 
occasioned by this painful disorder. My master daily grew weaker, and suffered 
severely from the intolerable heat of die atmosphere, the thermometer being, in 
the coolest place, 107 at twelve at noon, and 109 at tliree in the afternoon. 

At tus own suggestion I made a couch for him outside our dwelling, in the shade, 
and placed a mat for myself by its side. For five successive days I took him 
in my arms from hii bed to the coudi outside, and back again at sunset, after 
which he vms too much debilitated to encounter even so trifling an exertion. 
He expressed a wish to >vrite once, and but once, during his illness, but before 
})aper and ink could be handed to him, he had fallen back on liis bed, completely 
exliausted by his ineflectual attempt to sit up. 

« « « « 

** For twenty days the captain remained in a low and distressed state, and 
during that period was gradually but perceptibly declining ; his body, from be- 
ing strong and vigorous, having become exceedingly weak and emaciated, and, 
indeed, little bettbr than a skeleton. There could not be a more truly pitiable 
object in die universe than ^vas my poor dear master, at this time. His days 
were sorrowfully and ignobly wasting in vexatious indolence ; he himself lan- 
guishing under the influence of a dreadful disease, in a barbarous region, far, 
very far removed from his tenderest connections, and beloved country ; the hope 
of life quenched in his bosom ; the great undertaking, on which his whole soul 
was bent, unaccomplished ; the active powers of his mind consumed away ; and 
his body so torn and racked with pain, that he could move neither head, hand, 
nor foot without suppressed groans of anguish ; while Uie Are and energy that 
used to kindle in his eye had passed a^^-ay, and given place to a glossy appear- 
ance — a dull saddening expression of approaching dissolution. 

^' In those dismal moments, captain Clapperton derived considerable consolation 
from the exercise of religious duties ; and, being unable himself to hold a book 
in his hand, I used to read aloud to him daily and hourly some portions of the 
Sacred Scriptures. At times a gleam of hope, whicli the impressive and appro- 
priate language of the Psalmist is so admirably calculated to excite, would pierce 
the thick curtain of melancholy that enveloped us ; but, like the sun smiling 
through the dense clouds of a winter's day, it shone but ^ntly, and left us in a 
state of gloomier darkness than before. 

« « .. • 

''On the first of April the patient became considerably worse ; and, although 
evidently in want of repose, the virulence of his complaint prevented liim from 
enjoj-ing any refreshing slumbers. On the 9th, Mnddie, a native of Bomou, 
whom my master had retained in his service, brought him about twelve ounces of 
green bark, from the butter-tree, recommended to him by an Arab in the city : 
and assured us that it would produce the most beneficial effects. Notwithstand- 
ing all my remonstrances, a decoction of it was ordered to be prepared imme- 
diately, the too confiding invalid remarking that no one would injure him. 
Accoi*dingly, Maddie himself boiled two basins full, the whole of which stuff 
was swallowed in less than an hour. 

^' On the following day he was greatly altered for the worse, as I liad foretold 
he would be, and expressed regret for not having followed my advice. Aboul 
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twelre o'clock at noon, callin||r me to his bed-aide, he said — ' Richard! I tliall 
shortly be no more ; I feel myself dying.' Almost choked with grief, I replied, 
* God forbid ! my dear master; you will lire many years to come.* * Do not be so 
much afltoed, my dear boy, I entreat you,' rejoined he ; * you distress me by your 
emotion ; it is the will of the Almighty, and tlierefore cannot be helped. Take care 
of my journal and papers after my decease ; and when you arrire in London, 
go immediately to my agents, and send for my' uncle, who will accompany you to 
the Colonial office, and see you deposit them vriih the secretary. After my 
body is laid in the earth, apply to Bello, and borrow money to purchase camels 
and provisions for crossing the desert to Fezzan in the train of the Arab mer- 
chants. On your arriYal at Mounuk, should your money be expended, send a 
messenger to Mr Warrington, our consul for Tripoli, and wait till he returns 
with a remittance. On your reaching the latter place, that gentleman will 
further advance you what money you may require, and send you to England the 
first opportunity. Do not lumber yourself with my books, but leave them behind, 
as well as my barometer and sticks, and indeed every heavy or cumbersome 
article you can conveniently part with ; you may give them to Alalam Mudey, 
who will preserve them. Remark whatever towns or villages you may pass 
through, and put on paper any thing remarkable that the chiefi of the different 
places may say to you.' I said, as well as my agitation would permit me, * If 
it be the will of God to take you. Sir, you may confidently rely, as &r as cir- 
cumstances will permit me, on my filithfully performing all that you have de- 
sired ; but I hope and believe thai the Almighty will yet spare you to see your 
homo and country again.' * I thought at one time,) continued he, ' tliat that 
would be the case, but I dare not entertain such hopes now ; death is on 
me, and I shall not be long for this world ; God's will be done.' He then took 
my hand betwixt his, and looking me full in the face, while a tear glistened in 
his eye, said in a tremulous, melancholy tone : ' My dear Richard, if you had 
not been with me I should hare died long ago. I can only thank you with my 
latest breath for your devotedness and attachment to me ; and if I could live to 
return to England with you, you should be placed beyond the reach of want ; 
the Almighty, howerer, mil reward you.' 

" This pathetic conversation, which occupied almost two hours, greatly exhausted 
my master, and he fainted seyeral times while speaking. The same evening he 
fell into a slumber, from which he awoke in much perturbation, and said, that 
he had heard with peculiar distinctness the tolling of an English funeral bell ; but 
I entreated him to be composed, observing, that sick people frequently fancy 
things which in reality can hare no existence. He shook his head, but said 
nothing. 

** About six o'clock on the morning of the 11th April, on my asking him how 
he did, my master replied in a cheerful tone, that he felt mucli better ; and rO' 
quested to be shaved. He had not sufficient strength to lift his head from the 
pillow ; and after finishing one side of the face I was obliged myself to turn his 
head in order to get at the other. As soon as he was shaved, he desired me to 
fetdi him a looking-glass which hung on the opposite side of the hut ; and on 
seeing the reflection of his face in it, observed that he looked quite as ill in 
Bornou on his former journey, and that aa he had borne his disorder for so long 
A time, there was some possibility of his yet recovering. On the following day 
he stiU fancied himself to be convalescent, in which belief I myself agreed, as 
he was enabled to partake of a little hashed guinea fowl in the course of the 
afternoon, which he bad not done before during the whole of his confinement, 
having derived his sole sustenance from a little fowl soup, and milk and water. 
** Those flattering anticipations, however, speedily yanished, for on the mom* 
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tngof the l^lh, bein^ omAiB, I was graatiy alanned mi hoving a peeulmr 
mUUng bqIm iuuing firem mf nutter's threat, asd has breailliii^ at the same 
tiiue was loud aad ^d^fBciilt At that moment, on his €idling>oiit * BvBhard !' in 
a 1<MV, hanriad, asd amgular tone, I niis instantly at his -side, and ma astonished 
beyoad meaaace an beheMnig himaittfaigr tipvigfatin his^bed (not having been 
able for a leng iiaw pvevioody to jnove a limb), and staving <wildiy areund. 
Observing him daefieotaaUystvaggKng to raise hhaself «n his feet, I daspedhim 
in my arms, und ^vhtkt I thus'held him, oould feel his heart palpstating -vti^ntly. 
His throes became vrery moment less Tehement, and at last they entirely ceased, 
iasomiioh that thinkiBg he had 'fikUen into a slumber, «r was overpowered by 
faintingB, I pfaieed his head gently on my left shoulder, gaang for an imtant, 
on his pale and altered -features ; some indiatinct expremions quivered *on his 
lips, and whilst he iminly atrofe to give them ntteranoe, his heart oeased te vi- 
brate, and his «yes dosod for ever ! 

** 1 held the lifeless body in my. arms for a abort period, overwhefaned witih 
grief; jaar could I 'bring myself to believe that the soul wiidoh had animated it 
with being, a few moments before, *had actually quitted it I then undasped my 
arms, and held ahe hand ^ef my dear maater in mine ; but it was cold and dead, 
and instead of ratnvning the uTannih wxdi wluoh 1 used to preai it, imparted some 
of its own WMaitUy chillnass to my fnoae, and ^eAl heavily from my grasp. 
O God ! what Mma my disti«SB dn that agonizing moment ? Sheddii^ floods of 
tears, 1 dung myself along the .bed of dasih, and prayed that Heaven woidd in 
mercy take my life.'' 

By the permission ef fitdtan B^lo, Mr Lander buried his 'fellow^tisvelier at 
Jongavie, abont fif<e miles south aait ^rom Seooateo; — aiber deacribii^ die 
mottrfiful seene, he thus preeeeds to dzaw the character ef his 'master : 

**^No one could be ^better «qualifiedtlian'C^tein Glappevtan by afiavkss, iadomi- 
tnble spirit, and utter oeotempt of danger and death, to undertake and carry into 
exeoution an enterprise of so.greatimporUHiioe and difficulty, as the one with wbidi 
he was entsosted. He had studied the African diaraeter in all its phases — ^initB 
moral, social, aiid<entenial form ; jmd, lifce Akabiades, aoconnnodated himself with 
equal ease to good, as well as to bad fortune— to proaperity, -as well as to adver- 
sity. Ue was never highly elated at the prespeot of aceomplishing his darling 
wishas-— the great object >of lus ambition— *nor deeply ^ epi ea a e d when en ff is oned 
by danger, care, 'disappcintment, and bodily safibiiiiig, which, Iwngittg heavily 
upon lura, forbade Jnm to iodulge in kopeM antiaipations. T3ie negro loved 
him, because head na red the simplicity of his maaners, and mingled fotki fde»- 
sure in his fsvounte dance ; the Arab hated him, because he was oveaaRved by 
his commanding appearance, and because Uie keen penetrating glance of ithe 
British captain datectod Ida guilty thonghti, anddnade him tjfuil with apprehen- 
sion 4tnd fear. 

** Captain Gbpfpetten^statnae was taH ; his {disposition was waam and benofo- 
leut; his temper mikL,>eiwi, and'dieerAil ; whHe his ingaauoaa manly counte- 
nance pouiArBycid the geneaous e m ot io ns Aat reigned in his breast In fine, 
he united the figure and deteionoatien of a man, wiA the gentleness and dm- 
plidty «f a dnld ; and, if 1 saistakeaot, he vdU live in the memory ef many 
thoBsands of Afidoans, :until they cease to breathe, as sometiMag naore than mor- 
tal ; nor have I ihe least doubt that the period of his ^siting their oanntry will 
be regarded by seme asa new «ra, &om whish ail -avents ^ conse^nenoe, that 
afiect them, wiH heiaafter be dated.^ 

The sorviving traveller war pamntted to leave Soecateo a few days a ft er w ar d s, 
and return on the way to fiodagry. Ue readied diat part ef die coast, >after 
afanoit incFsdible harddiips, and vetotning safely to England, prapared for the 
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pi«» a ^Tork entitled!^ ^ Reconb of Gflf^taiii' Clappextoii!l» Lost Ex^ition to 
Aittca/' wkioir app«ared in 1830, in two wiunes L2ma Befoitt the publica.* 
tion of this booK Md Lander had sefe ont on- another es^editioin, in company 
vitJi his^youiigvrbsothery John; aad puiwing Deady the- same- route as that of 
captain GlappertODy again' reached thir Niger at Bouaia. It waa an impression 
of Mtr Lander, that that river ran inta die Bight of Benin, and he had> on his 
mfbam, endeai>oured'to pnwe thoiact by desoending the stwam, but was pre- 
Tonted by the natives* lie* now iaidy settled the question by sailing down the 
river, and entering the sea by the outlet which is marked on the maps by the 
namo'ofNun. Thu* una a youth, of id>out. twenty-six yean of age at last suc- 
oessftil in selviag-a problemi which many olden and better instructed men had 
ihiled to expound* It is tobe allo^ved, howeves, that Ckpperton is indirectly 
entiiled to a lasge share of this honona^as it was he who introduoed Lander to the 
fields of Afrionn adventure, and; who inspired him with the- desire^ and invested 
him- with the-aoeompluhraents, neoessBBy^fbr the purposoi 

CLEGHOfUV, GaoBQB, a leomied physknan, waa the son of a farmer at Giaa«> 
ton, in the pariah of Gianond, near £dinbui|g^ ; and. was bom there, on the 
13th of I>eoember 1716. In 1719, the father of Dr Glegfaom died, leaving, a 
^ndow* and five-children* George, who was^the youngest, received the rudimenca 
of hie education at the parish- school, and in 1728, was sent to Edinburgh, 
to be* further ' instnieted in« Latin, FVench^and Greek; where, to a singular 
profieiency in. those languages, he added a conaiderable stock of mathematioal 
knoiWedge. At the age of fifteen^ he commenced' the atady of physac and sur- 
gery, and had tho good fortune to be placed under the tuition of the iliusbnoue 
Monro, and under his roo£ For five yearr, ho continued to profit by the in- 
struction and example of his gieat master ; at the same time, he attended the 
lectures on* botany, chemistry, materia medica, and the. Aeory and pxaotice of 
medicine ; and by extraordinary diligence, he attracted the notice of all his 
preceptors'. He vnm at this thne the intimate friend and fellow-etudent of the 
celebrated FothergiH, in conjunction \rith whom, and a fsw other young men, 
bo established the Bioyal MecUcal Society of fidinbuigh, an institution of a very 
valuable kind-, which still exists.^ So gaeat was the distinction of Cleghonv even 
as a student, that, when little* more than nineteen years- of age^ ho was appoint- 
ed by the recommendation of Dr St Clair,, suigeoni to the S8d regiment of foot,, 
then stationed' at Minorca, under die command of general St Clajr. During 
the thirteen years which he spent in that island, he applied himself most dili* 
gently to his improvement in. medical and- anatomical studiesr in which he ivas 
much assisted by his friend FothergiH, who sent him out such books as he re« 
quired from London. On leaving Minorca in 1749,. he went with the regiment 
to Ireland ; and next year he repaired to London, in order to give to the world 
the fruit of some of his observations, in awoik^ entitled, '* The diseases of 
Minorca." This work not only exhibits an accurate statement of the air, but 
a minute detail of the vegetable production* of the island ; and concludes with 
medical observations, importamt in every point of view, and in some instances 
either new, or applied in a manner which preceding practitioners had not ad- 
mitted. The medical world was indebted to Dr Gleghom for preying the 
advcontage of acescent vegetables in low, putrid^ and remittent fevers, and the 
copious use of bark, which had been interdicted' from mistaken facto, deduced 
from false theories. While superintending the publication of this work, Di 
Gleghom attended the anatomical lectures} of Dr Hunter: and on his return to 
Dublin, where he settled in practice in 1751, he began to give a similar course 
himself, and was the first person that established what could, with propriety, be 
considered an anatomical school in Ireland. Some years aftertrards, he was 
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admitted into the univenity as lecturer on anatomy. From this period till his 
death in December 1789, Dr Cleghom lived in the enjoyment of a high and 
lucrative practice , the duties of which he varied and relieved by a taste for 
farming and horticulture, and by attentions to the family of a deceased brother, 
which he undertook to support In private life, Dr Cleghom is said to have 
been as amiable and worthy, as in his professional life he \mi great. He >vas 
enabled before his death to acquire considerable estates in the county of Meath, 
of which his nephew, George Cleghom of Kilcarty, was High Sheriff in the 
year 1794. 

CLELAND, William, the troubadour, as he may be called, of the covenanters, 
was bom about the year 1671, having been just twenty-eight years of age at his 
death, in 1689. When only eighteen, he held command as a captain in the 
covenanting army at Druinclog and Bothwell Bridge. It would thus appear 
likely, that he was bom in a respectable grade of society. He seems to 
have stepped directly from the university into the field of arms; for it is 
known that he was at college just before completing his eighteenth year; 
at which age he enjoyed the rank above-mentioned in the whig army. Al- 
though Cleland probably left the country after the af&ir at Bothwell, he is 
found spending the summer of 1685, in ]iiding, among tlie wilds of Clydes- 
dale and Ayrshire, liaving, perhaps, returned in the unfortunate expedition 
of the earl of Argyle. Whether he again rotired to the continent is not 
known ; but, after the revolution, he re-appeara on the stage of public life, in 
the character of lieutenant-colonel of the earl of Angus' regiment, called the 
Cameronian regiment, in consequence of its having been raised out of that body 
of men, for the purpose of protecting the convention parliament. That Cleland 
had now seen a little of the woild, appears from a poem entitled, some Lines made 
by him upon the observation of the vanity of worldly honours, after he had been 
at several princes' courts.^ 

It is a strong mark of the early popularity of Hudibras, that, embodying 
though it did the sarcasms of a cavalier against the friends of civil and religious 
liberty, it nevertheless travelled into Scotland, and inspired with the principle 
of imitation a poet of the entirely opposite party. Cleland, who, before he left 
college, had ^vritten some highly fanciful verses, of whidi we have preserved a 
copy below,^ composed a poem in the Hudibrnstic style, upon the celebrated 

1 We also observe, in Watl*s Biblioiheca Britaiiuica, that he published " Disputatlo Juri- 
dica de Probation! bus," at Utrecht, in 1684 ; ^vhich would imply that he studied dvil law 
at tiiat celebrated seminar}-. , 

2 These form part of a poem entitled, " Hollo, my Fancy," wliich was printed in Watson's 
Collsction of Scottish Poems, at the beginning of tlie last ccntur}- : — 

In conceit like Phaeton. 

ru mount Phoebus* chair, 
Having ne'er a hat on, 
All my hair a-buming, 



In my Journeying, 
Hurrying tlirou^ 
Fain would 1 hear his flery^horses neigliing 1 



iurrying tlirough the air. 



And see how they on foamy bits are playing < 
All tlie stars and planets I will be surveying 
Hollo, my fancy, whitlier wilt thou go? 
O, from what ground of nature 

Doth the pelican, 
Thbt self-devouring creature, 
Pruve so froward 
And untoward 

Her vitab for to strain! 
And why the subtle fox, while in death's woimds lying, 
Doth not lament his wounds by howlmgand by cr)ingl 
And whv the milk-wliite swan doth sing when she's ardylngi 
Hollo, my fimcy, whither wilt thou go ? 
&c. &c &c. 
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expedition of llio Highbnd host, which look place in 1678. His object was to 
satiriie both the men who composed tliis expedition and those who directed it to 
tike place. It chiefly consists in a ludicrous account of the outlandish appear- 
ance, senseless manners, and oppi-essire conduct of the northern army. So far 
as satire could repay the rank cruelty of that mode of constraining men»s con- 
sciences, it was repaid— for the poem is full of poignant sarcasm, expressed in 
language far above the poetical diction of that day, at least in Scothind. Iv vraM 
not published, howerer, till 1697, nearly twenty years after the incident which 
called it forth, when at length it appeared in a smaU volume, along with several 
other poems by the same autlior. We present the reader wth the following 
specimen of the composition, being a description of the Highlanders : — 

Some might have judged they were the creatures 
Call'd tdfiest vrhose customes and features 
Paracdna doth descry, 
In his occult philosophy, 
Or faunes, or brownies, it ye %viU, 
Or uUyres, oome from AUat hill ; 
Or that the three-tongu'd tyke was sleeping. 
Who hath the Siygjan door a keeping : 
Their head, their neck, their leggs, and thighs 
Are influenced by the skies ; 
Without a dout to interrupt them. 
They need not strip them when they whip them ; 
Nor loose their doublet when they're lianged. 
# # * 

But tiiose who %vere their chief commanders. 
As such who bore the pimie staudarts ; 
Who led the van and drove the rear. 
Were right well mounted of their gear; 
With brogues, and trues, and pimie plaidts, 
And good blue bonnets on their heads, 
Wliich on the one side had a flipe, 
Adom'd with a toboooo-pipe. 
With dirk, and snap-work, and snuff-miU, 
A bogg wliidi they with onions fill. 
And, as their strict observers say, 
A tasse horn fUrd with usquebay. 
A slasht^ut coat beneath her pkildcs, 
A targe of timber, nails, and hides ; 
With a long tw^ handed sword, 
As good's the country can aflbrd— 
Had they not need of bulk and bones. 
Who fight with all these arms at once ? 
Tt's marvellous how in such weather 
O'er hill and moss they came together ; 
How in such stormes they came so far; 
The reason is, they 're smeared with tar; 
Which doth defend them heel and neck. 
Just as it doth their sheep protecU- 



Nought like religion they retain. 
Of moral honestie they're dean. 
In nothing they're oooounted sharp, 
Except in bagpipe and hi harp. 
4 a 
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Fur a miaobUgiiig word, 
Shell dark her aeighbour o*er the faoord, 
Aad then shell flee like fin Enm ffint. 
She'll eoancely ward the seoood diiit : 
If any ask her of her thrift, 
Foresooth, her naxmeU llres by theft.'* 

Colonel Cleland was not deftined long to enjoy his command in the Cameron- 
Ian regiment, or the better times wliicb the revolution had at length introduoed. 
In August, 1689, the month after the battle of Kifliecrankiey he was sent with 
his men to take post at Dunkeld, in order to prepare the way for a second 
invasion of the Highlands. The remains of that army whidi Dundee had 
led to victory, but ^vithout gaining its fruits, gathered suddenly into the neigh- 
bourhood, and, on the 2 let of August, made a most determined attack upon 
the town. Cleland, though he had only eight hundred men to oppose to four 
thousand, resolved to fight it out to the last, telling his men, that, if they chose 
to desert him, he would stand out by hims^ for the hoaour of the regiment, 
and the good cause in which he was eogagad. The soldiers were animated so 
much by his eloquence and example, tibat tbey withstood the immense odds 
brought against them, and finally caused the Highlanden to retire discomfited, 
leaving about three hundred men behind them. Perhaps there was not a single 
skirmish or battle during the whole of the war of liberty, from 1639, to 1689, 
which conferred more honour on either party than this affair of Dunkeld. Cle- 
land, to whom so much of the glory was due, unfortunately fell in the action, at 
the early age of twenty-eight. He was employed in encouraging his soldiers in 
fi'ont of Dunkeld house, when two bullets pierced his head, and one his liver, 
simultaneously. He turned about, and endeavoured to get back into the house, 
in order that his death might not discourage his men ; but he fell before reach- 
ing the threshold. 

It is stated by the editor of the Border Minstrelsy, but we know not with 
what authority, that this brave officer was the fiither of a second colonel Cleland, 
who flourished in the beau monde at London^ in the reign of queen Anne, and 
George I., and who, besides enjoying the honour of having his character em- 
balmed in the Spectator under tlie delightful fiction of WUL Honeycomb, was 
the author of a letter to Pope, prefixed to the Dunciad. The son of tliis latter 
gentleman was also a literary charaeter, but one of no good fame. John Cle- 
land, to whom we are alluding, was bom in 1709, and received a good educa« 
tion at Westminster school, %vhere he was the contempoiary of Lord Mansfield. 
He went on some mercantile pursuit to Smyrna, where he perhaps imbibed those 
loose principles wliich afterwards tarnished his literary reputation. After his 
return from the Mediterranean, he went to the East In^es, but, quarrelling with 
some of the members of the Presidency of Bombay, he made a precipitate retreat 
from the east, with little or no advantage to his fortune. After living for some 
time in London, in a state little short of destitution, he was tempted by a book- 
seller, for tlie sum of twenty guineas, to write a novel of a singularly indecent 
character, which was publi^ied in 1749, in two Tohimes, and had so successful a 
run that the profits are said to hare exoeeded XI 0,000. It is related, tliat 
having been called before the privy council for this oflenoe, he. pleaded his des- 
titute circumstances u» his only excuse, which induced the president, Lord Gran- 
ville, to buy the pen of the unfiMetonaie author over to the side of virtue, by 
granting him a pension of £100 a year. He lived nnny years upon this in- 
come, which he aided by wriUng occasional pieces in the newspapers, and also 
by the publication of various works ; but in none of these was he very success- 
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fuL He ptibliilMd a novel called die Man ol Honour^ asanonunie honorable 
te hif fki^tAQum work, aad also a weak eotUled the Memoirs of a Coxcomb. 
Hia poUUcal OMaya^ wliich aj^^eared in the public printg under the signatures, 
ModesUis, a Briton, &c. are said to lia?a been somewhat heary and dull He 
ivvote aome philological tsaoU, diiefly relating to the Celtic language. But it 
was in songs and noY«Is that be chiefly shone ; and yet not one of these compo- 
sitions has continued popnkr to the present day. In the latter part of his life, 
he lived in a retired manner in Petty France, Westminster, where he had a good 
library ; in which huag a portiait ef his father, indicating all the manners and 
(T abord of the Ihahionablis town-cake at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Though obliged to live frugally, in order that he might not exceed his 
narrow income, Mr Qeland occasionally received yisits from his friends, to 
whom his conversation, enriched by many observations of foreign travel, and 
all the literary anecdote of the past century, strongly recommended him. 
He spolce with fluency die lajognages of Italy and France, through which 
countries, as well as Spain and Portugal, he had trarelled on his return from 
the East Indies. He died in hia house in LittUi France, January 23, 1789, at 
the age of eighty. 

CLERK, John, of Eldin, inrentor of some invaluable improrements in the 
modem system of naval tactics, was the sixth son of Sir John Cleric of Pennycuick, 
baronet, who filled the situation of a baron in his majesty's Scottish exdie^uer 
bet^veen the yeora 1707 and 1755, and was one of the mort enlightened men of 
his age and country. The mother of John Clerk was Janet IngUs, daughter ef 
Sir John Iqglis of Cramond. He appean at an early period of his life to have 
inheiited from his father the estate of Eldin, in tlie neiglibourhood of Penny- 
cukak, and southern part of the county of Edinburgh, and to Imve married Miss 
Susanna Adam, sister of the o^brated architects, by whom he had sevecal cfail- 
dren. The private life of Mr Clerk of Eldin presents as few incidents as that 
of most country gentlemen. He was distinguished chiefly by his extraordinary 
conceptions en tlM subject of naval tactics ; and it is to those that we are to di- 
rect our chief attention. 

In a fragment of an intended li£» of Mr Clerk, written by the late professor 
Pkyfoir, and published in the tianaactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
that eminent man begins by remarking that the author of the ^bval Tactics was 
one of those men, who by the foroe of their own genius, have carried great improre- 
ments into professions which were not properly their own. The learned profe^ 
sor shows how in many pvofeasiona, and as particularly in the naval as in any, 
the individual regularly bred to it is apt to become blindly habituated to parti- 
cular modes of procedure, and thus is unfitted for suggesting any improvement in 
it, while a man of talent, not belonging to it, may see possibilities of improve- 
ment, and instruct those who are apt to think themselves beyond instruction. 
'' Mr Clerk," he says, *' was precisely the kind of man by whom a successful in- 
road into a foreign territory was likely to be made. He possessed a strong and 
inventive mind, to which the love of knowledge and the pleasure derived from the 
acquisition of it, were alwayaauflicient motives for application. He had naturally no 
gveat naspect liosr authority, or for opinions, either speculative or practical, which 
rested oi^y on fashion or custom. He had never circumscribed his studies by the 
circle of things immediately useful to himself; and I may say of him, that he was 
more guided in his pursuitii, by the inclinations and capacities of his own mind, 
and less by drcumstenoes and situation than any man I have ever known. Thus 
it was that be studied the surface of the land as if he had been a general, and the 
surface of the sea as an admiral, though he had no direct connection with the pro- 
fession either of the one or of the other. 
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** From his early youth, a forlunate instinct seems to hare directed his mind to 
nival affairs. It is always interesting to obsdrre the small and almost inrislble causes 
from which genius receives its first impulses^ and often its most durable impressions. 
' I had, (says he,)* acquired a strong passion for nautical afSiirs when a mere 
child. At ten years old, before I had seen a ship, or even the sea at a less distance 
than four or five miles, I formed an acquaintance at school with some boys who had 
com 3 from a distant sen^port, who instructed me in the different parts of a ship from 
a model which they had procured. I had afterwards iVequent opportunities of 
seeing and examining ships at the neighbouring port of Leith, which incre«ised my 
passion for the subject ; and I was soon in possession of a number of models, many 
of them of my own construction, which I used to sail on a piece of water in my fii^ 
th3r*s pleasure grounds, where there was also a boat with sails, which furnished me 
with much employment I had sludied Robinson Crusoe^ and I read all the sea 
voyages I could procure.'. 

*' The desire of going to sea',*' continues Mr Playfair, " which could not but arise 
out of these exercisss, was forced to yield to family considerations ; but fortunate- 
ly for his country, the propensity to naval aftairs, and the pleasure derived from 
the study of them, were not to be overcome. He had indeed prosecuted the study 
so far, and had become so well acquainted with naval affairs, that, as he tells us 
himself, he had begun to study the difAcult problem of the way of a ship to wind- 
ward. This was about the year 1770, when an ingenious and intelligent gentle- 
mm, the late commissioner Edgar came to reside in the neighbourhood of Mr 
Clerk's seat in the country. Mr Edgar had served in the army^ and with the com- 
pany under his command, had been put on board admiral Byng's ship at Gibraltar, 
in order to supply the want of marines ; so that he was present in the action off the 
isUnd of Minorca, on the SOth of May, 1756. As the firiend of Admiral Boscawen, 
he afterwards accompanied tliat gallant of&cer in the more fortunate engagement 
of Lagoo Bay." 

To what extent Mr Clerk was indebted for his nautical knowledge to this gen- 
tleman, we are not informed ; but it appears that previous to the year 1779, he had 
become very extensively and accurately acquainted with both the theory and prac- 
tice of naval tactics. The evil to which Mr Clerk more particularly applied his ac- 
tive genius was the difficulty of bringing the enemy to action. The French, when 
they met a British fleet, eager for battle, always contrived by a series of skilful 
manoeuvres, to elude the blow, and to pursue the object of their voyage, either par- 
ading on the ocean, or transporting troops and stores for the attack and defence of 
distant settlements ; and thus wresting from the British the fair firuits of their su- 
perior gallantry, even while they paid a tacit tribute to that gallantry, by planning 
a defensive system to shelter themselves from its effects ; in which they succeeded so 
well that the fleets of Britain and France generally parted, afler some indecisive 
firing. Mr Clerk now assured himself, from mathematical evidence, that the plan 
followed by the British of attacking an enemy's fleet at once, from van to rear, ex- 
posed the advancing ships to the formidable battery of the whole adverse fleet ; by 
which means they were crippled and disabled, either for action >>r pursuit, while the 
enemy might bear away and repeat the same manoeuvre, until their assailants are 
tired out by such a series of fruitless attacks. This Scottish gentleman, in the soli- 
tude of his country house, where after dinner, he would get up a mimic fight with 
bits of cork upon the table, discovered the grand principle of attack, which Buona- 
parte afterwards brought into such successful practice by land — ^that is to say, he 
saw the absurdity of an attacking force extending itself over the whole line of the 
enemy, by which the amount of resistance became every where as great as tlie 
force of attack ; when it was possible, by bringing tlie force to bear upon a 

• Preface to the second edition of his " Ess^.y en Naval Toclius," ISOL 
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particular point, and carrying that by an irresistible weight, to introduce confu- 
sion and defeat orer the whole. He conceived various plans for this purpose : 
one was, to fall upon the rear vessels of the enemy, and endeavour to disable 
him, as it were ; another and more splendid idea, was to direct the line of at- 
tacking vessels through Uie line of those attacked ; and, by doubling in upon the 
ships cut off, which of course must strike to so superior a force, reduce the 
strength of the enemy^ and even subject the remaining ships to the risk of fall- 
ing successively a prey, as they awkwardly endeavoured to beat up to the rescue 
of their companions. At the time when he was forming these speculations^ the 
British anns suftered great depression, both by sea and land. A series of great and 
ill-directed efforts, if they had not exhausted, had so far impaired the strength and 
resources of the country, that neighbouring nations thought they had found a fav- 
ourable opportunity for breaking the power, and humbling the pride of a formi- 
dable rival In the naval rencounters which took place after FVance had joined 
herself to America^ the superiority of the British navy seemed ahnost to disap- 
pear ; the naval armies of our enemies were every day gaining strength ; Uie 
number and force of their ships were augmenting ; the skill and experience of 
their seamen appeared to be coming nearer an equality with our own. All 
this \na omng to tlie generous waste of strength which the British commanders 
had undergone in tlieir gallant but vain attempts to come to a fair engagement with 
the enemy. 

*' Being fully satisfied,** says Mr Flaj'fair, " as to the principles of his system, 
Mr Clerk had begun to make it known to his friends so early as 1779. Afler 
the trial of admiral Keppell had brought the whole proceedings of the affair off 
Ushant before the public, Mr Clerk made some strictures on the action, which 
he put in ^vriting, illustrating them by drawings and plans, containing sketches 
of what might have been attempted, if the attack had been regulated by other 
principles, and these he communicated to several naval officers, and to his friends 
both in Edinbuigh and London. In the following year, [January, 1780] 
he visited London himself, and had many conferences with men connected 
%rith the navy, among whom he has mentioned Mr Atkinson, the particular 
friend of Sir George Rodney, the admiral who was now pi-eparing to take 
the command of the fleet in the West Indies. A more direct diannei of com- 
munication ^rith admiral Rodney, was tlie late Sir Charles Douglas, who went 
out several months after the admiral, in order to serve as his captain, and did 
actually serve in that capacity in the memorable action of the 1 2tli of April, 
1783. Sir Charles, before learing Britain, had many conversations with Mr 
Clerk on the subject of naval tactics, and before he sailed, was in complete pos- 
session of that system. Some of the conferences with Sir Charles were ' by ap- 
pointment of the late Dr Blair of Westminster, and at one of these interviews 
were present Mr William and Mr James Adam, with their nephew, the late 
lord diief commissioner for Scotland. Sir Charles had commanded the Stirling 
Castle in Keppell*s engagement ; and Mr Clerk now communicated to him the 
whole of his strictures on that action, with the plans and demonstrations, on 
which the manner of the attack from the leeward ^vas fully developed. 

** The matter whidi Sir Charles seemed most unwilling to admit, was the ad- 
vantage of the attadc from that quarter ; and it was indeed the thing most in- 
consistent with the instructions given to all admirals. 

** Lord Rodney himself, however, was more easily conrinced, and in the ac- 
tion off Martinico, in April, 1780, the original phui seemed regulated by the 
principles of the Naval Tactics. * * * It was not till two years af- 
terwards, in April, 1783, that lord Rodney gave the first example of completely 
breaking tlu*ough tlie line of the enemy, and of the signal success whidi will 
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ever accompany that manceuTse, when skilMly conducted. The circumstanoes 
were very remarkable, and highly to the credit of the gallantry, as well as con- 
duct of the admiraL The British fleet was to leeward, and its ran, on reaching 
the centre of the enemy, bore away as usual along his line ; and had the same 
been done by all the ships tliat followed, the ordinary indecisiFe result would 
iniallibly have ensued* But the Formidable, lord Rodney's own ship, kept close 
to the "wiod, and on perceiving an opening near the centre of the enemy, broke 
tlirough at the head of the rear division, so that, for the first time, the enemy's 
line was completely cut in two, and all the consequences produced which Mr 
Clerk had predicted. This action, which introduced a new system, gave a new 
turn to our affairs at sea, and delivered tlie country from that state of depression, 
into which it had been Uirown, not by the defeat of its fleets, but by the entire 
^vant of success. 

" It was in the beginning of this year, that the [Essay on ] Naval Taetics ap- 
peared in print, though, for more than a year before, copies of the book had 
been in circulation among Mr Clerk's friends.^ louaediately on the publication, 
copies were presented to the minister and the first lord of the admiralty ; and 
the duke of Montague, who was a zealous friend of Mr Clerk's system, under- 
took the ofiice of presenting a copy to the king« 

" Lord Rodney, who had done so much to prove the utility of this system, in 
conversation never concealed the obligation he felt to the author of it Before 
going out to take the oonunand of the fleet in the West Indies, he said one day 
to Mr Dundas, afterwards lord Melville, * There is one Clerk, a countryman oif 
yours, who has taught us how to fight, and appears to know more of the matter 
than any of us» If ever I meet the French fleet, I intend to try his way.> 

** He held the same language after his return. Lord Melville used often to 
meet him in society, and particularly at the house of Mr Henry Duunmond, 
where he talked very unreservedly of the Naval Tactics, and of the use he liad 
made ef the system in his action of the 12ih of ApriL A letter from general 
Ross slates very particularly a conversation of the same kind, at which he was 
present ' It is,' says the general, * with an equal degree of pleasure and tx«tli, 
tliat I now commit to writing what you heard me say in company at your house, 
to wit, that at the table of the late Sir John Dalling, where I was in the habit 
of diniqg often, and meeting lord Rodney, I heard his lordship distinctly state, 
that be owed his success in the West Indies to (he manneuvTe of breaking the 
line, which he learned frem Mr Clerk*s book. This honourable and liberal 
confession of the gallant admiral made so deep an impression en me, that I can 
never forget it ; and I am pleased to think that my recollection of the circum- 
stance can be of the smallest use to a man with whom I am not acquainted, but 
who, in my opinion, has deserved well of his country.* " 

Mr Play&ir then proceeds to mention a copy of Mr Clerk's Essay, on which 
lord Rodney had written many naigiaal notes, lull of remarks on the justneM 
of J>Ir Qeik's views, and on the instanees wherein his own conduct had been in 
strict conformity with those views ; and which eopy of the Essay is now de- 
posited in the fiuniiy library at Fennycuick. The learned professor next re- 
ktes '* an anecdote which sets a seal on the great and dedsive testimony of tlie 
noble admiraL The present [now late] Lord Haddington met lord Rodney at 
Spa, in the decline of life, when both his bodily and hia mental powem were 
sinking under the weight of yeani The great oeamander, who bad been the 
bulwark of hit oountry, and the terror ef her enemies, lay stretched en his 

1 Fifty copies were printed of this edition, and distributed in a private way. The work 
vns not published for sale till 1790. The edition of that } ear is therefore styled the^rj^, and 
that of 1804, the $econd edition. 
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c4NMib, iHiile the memory of his own exploits seemed the only thingc that inter* 
ested his IMings, or aflbrded a subject for oonrerKition. In this situation he 
would often break oat in praise of the Navttl Tactics^ exclaiming with great 
earnestness, * John Clerk of Eldin for ever/ Generosity and candour seemed 
to hBve been such constituent elements in the mind of this gallant admiral, 
thai they were among the parts which longest resisted the influence of decay." 

Mr Playfair then details some of the rictories of the succeeding ^far, in which 
Mr Clerk's system had been pmnwed. The great action fought by lord Howe, 
on the 1st of June, 1794, was, in its management, quite conformable to that 
system, and its sueoesi entirely owing to the mavonitre of breaking the llne^ 
Mr Playlair mentions, that Mr James Clerk, the yoimgest son of the anther of 
the essay, and who was a midshipman on board lord Howe*li ship, in 1793, had 
a copy of the reoent edition of the work, ** which was borrowed by captain Chris- 
tian, no donbt for the adminl^ use." Lord St Vincent, who possessed a copy 
of the book, also gained the famous battle off the coast oi Spain, by breaking 
the lino of the enemy — as did lord Dncav, tlie more important yictoiry of Cam- 
perdown. Bat the giandest iestimeny of all to the excellence of Mr Clerk's 
system, was the battle of Trafalgnr, which finally set at rest the dominion of 
Britain over the sea Lord Nelson's instructions on that occasion contained 
some entire sentences out of the *' Essay on Nayal Tactics." And it must also 
be mentioned, that, in his splendid victory of the Nile, he had punned the same 
system. 

We hare hitlierto pursued the train of demonstration fafOoroMe to Mr Clerk, 
and to the originality and utility of his system; it must now be mentioned that 
a controfersy, menacing the better port of his reputation, has arisen since his 
decease. The family of Rodney, in a late pubUcation of his memoirs, disarow 
the daim made by the fiisnda of Mr Clerk, and maintaiu, that no eonmuuHca- 
lion of that gentleman^ pian was erer made to their relatiTe, or that he had the 
least knowledge of any such book or ]^aa as that of Mr Cleik; Immediat<dy 
after the publication of this disarowal. Sir Howard Douglas, son of the late Sir 
Charles Douglas, who was Rodney's attain at the time of the Tietery, came for- 
ward, in a pamphlet, supported by anthentic documents, to daim the honour on 
behalf of his father. It would be rain to enter into a ftiU discussion of the con- 
trorersy which has arisen on this subiect ; the result seems to be, that Mr Clerk'to 
friends have net proved that lord Rodney adopted the idea of breaking the 
enemy's line, on the 12th of April, from his system^ although there ate several 
reports, by most honourable men, of aeknowle^^ipnents from bis losdship to that 
effect Tlie testimony of these men would, in ordinary cases, be very good ; 
but in this case it is invalidated by a t<tcht of a very extraordinary nature, 
wbleh has fallen upon a particular part of pro f es s or Piayfair's narrative. In 
contradiction of tlie assertion that Mr Clerk had frequent intervie^vs ^?ith Sir 
Charles Douglas, for the explanation of his system, previous to the battle ; Sir 
Howard, the son of that ofHcer, brings forward a letter written by his ihther at 
St Lude, March 2, 1783, in answer to some representation of S& Clerks dain^ 
which had been set forward by one of his friends. Of this letter Sir Howard 
gives the following account and extracts : — 

" After admowledging the receipt of the letter, communicating Mr Glerk*s 
claim to the honour of having suggested iho moMKuvre of breakiBg the line, by 
whtdi the victory had been gained, my father dedares * the whole story to be 
so far-fetclied, improbable, and groundless, as not to deserve a serious refuta- 
tion.* That, in being so near his commandei^in-chief, he Iwd a tsar morw 
experienced instructor to guide and direct him in the execution of his duty, 
than the author alluded to ; and so entirely positive was he that he had never 
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spoken on such matters witli any civilian of the name, that he took the person 
to whom allusion had been made, to be a lieutenant Clerk of the navy ; but that 
even of such conversation he ( my fatlier ) had no recollection whatever. He 
then instructs his coiTespondent, that, inasmuch as he is mentioned or alluded 
to, ' tlie subject should be treated as a production offensive to himself, and as 
] ighly injurious to tlie person who commanded in chief on tliat celebrated day,' 
and who certainly did not stand in need of any instruction derived, or tliat could 
be derived, from lieutenant Clerk, or any other person that he knew of.'* 

Whether Mr Clerk be really entitled or not to the merit of having suggested 
the manceuvre of breaking the Hue, there can be no doubt that he conceived on 
land, and without the least experience of sea life, tliat idea^ at a period antece- 
dent to tlie time when it was put in practice.^ There is also no pretence in any 
quarter to deny, that his system became a guide to all the operations of the Bri- 
tish navy subsequent to the particular victory in which it first seemed to be acted 
upon, and thus was the means of enabling British valour to gain a series of con- 
quests, which unquestionably proved the salvation of the country. 

Mr Clerk died at an advanced age, on the lOtliof May, 1813 ; and, strange 
to say, there exists no public monument whatsoever, to record the gratitude of 
the country for his services. It may be mentioned, that I^Ir Clerk ^vas the 
fatlier of the late John Clerk, Esq. advocate, ( afterwards raised to the bench, 
where he took tlie designation of lord Eldin,) whose professional abilities, 
joined to his exquisite taste in the fine arts, and the rich eccentricity of his 
manners and conversation will Icng be remembered.' 

COCHRANE, Archibald, ninth earl of Dundonald, a nobleman distinguished 
by his useful scientific investigations, was the son of Thomas, the eighth earl, by 
Jane, daughter of Archibald Ste^\-art of Torrence ; and was bom on the Ist of 
January, 1748. His lordship, before his father's death, entered life as a cornet, 
in the 3d dragoons, which commission he aflenvards abandoned, in order to 
become a midshipman under his countryman captain Stair Douglas. While sta- 
tioned as acting lieutenant in a vessel off the coast of Guinea, he had occasion 
to observe tlie liability of vessels to be rotted by the sea, which in some cases 
was so very great, that a few months wns sufficient to render them not sea- 
worthy. He conceived the idea of laying them over with tar extracted from 
coal, a substance which was then little known, though now identified with the 
very idea of marine craft The experiment was first tried in Holland, and 
found to answer all the purposes required. Being then tried upon a decked boat 
at the Nore, and found equally answerable, his lordship procured a patent of his 
invention for a short term, which was afterwards (1785) changed for an act of 
parliament, vesting it in him and his heirs for twenty years. Unfortunately, 
the general adoption of oopper-sheathing rendered the speculation not only 

1 Mr Clerk lias been heard to nckiiowkdgo in ihe later part of his life, that he never en- 
joyed a longer sail than to the island of Arran, in the Firth of Clyde. 

S Sir George Clerk MaxwcU, of Penn\cuick, an elder brother of the author of the Navtd 
Tactics, bom in 1715, and who succeeded his elder brother, Sir James, in the baronetcy, in 
1783, was distinguished by his public spirited eflbrts to advance the commeixaal intei-ests of 
Scotland, at a time when they were in a sUite of infancy. He establislied, at a considerable 
expense, a linen manufactory at Dumfries, and like^vise set on foot many diiTercnt projects 
for working lead and copper mines. In 1755, he addressed t^iio letters to the trustees for 
fisheries, manufactures, and improvements, in Scotland, oontoining observations on the com- 
mon mode of treating wool in this country, and suggesting a more judicious scheme of man- 
agement These were published, by direction of the Board, in 1756. He like\^ise wrote a 
poper on the advantages of shallow ploughing, which was read to the Philosophical Society, 
una is published in the Sd volume of their essa}S. In 1741, this ingenious person was ap- 
pointed king's remembrancer, an office of trust in the exchequer, of whidi his father \\ii8 
then one of the judges; and, in 176S, commissioner of the customs in Scotland. Sir George 
Clerk Maxwell (the latter name had been oaumed for an estate) died in January, 1784. 
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abodrtiriy but ruinous to the inrentory who had burdened all hu estates in order 
to raise the neoessary Tiorks. His lordship had succeeded to the family honours 
in 1778. In 1785, he pubUshed two pamphlets— one entitled, '' The Present 
State of the Manufacture of Salt explained/' the other, ** An Account of the 
Qualities and Uses id Goal Tar and Coal Varnish." In 1795, his lordship pub- 
lished a treatise shmnjig the intimate connection between agriculture and che- 
mistry, and in 1807 he obtained a patent for improvements in spinning ma- 
chinery. It unfortunately happened that his lordship's inventions, although all 
of them seemed to tend to the public good, proved unprofitable to himself. The 
latter half of his long life i^iis, on this account, spent in embarrassments and pri ru^ 
tions, which may well excite our sympathy. His lordship was thrice married ; 
fint to Anne, daughter of captain Gilchrist of Annsfield, B. N. ; secondly, to 
Isabella, daughter of Samuel Raymond, Esq. of Belchamp, in £ssex ; thirdly, 
to Anna Maria Plowden, daughter of the well-known historian of Ireland. By 
the fii^t of these matches, he had six sons, the eldest of whom, under the desig- 
nation of lord Cochrane, distinguished himself by his' gallant naval achievements 
in the war of the French Revolution. The following remarks were made in aUu- 
sion to this noble and unfortunate votary of soience, in the annual address of 
the Registrara of the Lit^nitry Fund Society, in the year 1823 : — 

'* A man born in the high dass of the old British peerage has devoted his 
acute and investigating mind solely to the prosecution of science; and his 
powers have prevailed in tlie pursuit The discoveries effected by his scientific 
research, ^ith its direction altogether to utility, have been in many instances 
beneficial to the community, and in many have been the sources of wealth to in- 
dividuals. To himself alone they have been unprofitable ; for with a superior 
disdain, or ( if you please ) a culpable disregard of the goods of fortune, he has 
scattered around him the produce of his intellect with a lavish and wild liand. 
If we may use tlie consecrated words of an apostle, * though poor, he hath made 
many rich,' and though in the immediate neighbourhood of wealth, he has been 
doomed to suffer, through a long series of laborious years, the severities of ivant 
In his advanced age he found an estimable woman, in poverty, it is true, like 
himself, but of unspotted character, and of high, though untitled family, to par- 
ticipate the calamity of his fortunes ; and with her virtues and prudence, as- 
sisted by a small pension whidi she obtained from the benevolence of the crown, 
she threw a gleam of light over the dark decline of his day. She was soon, 
however, torn from him by death, and, with an infant whom she bequeathed to 
him, he was abandoned to destitution and distress, (for the pension wim extin- 
guished with her life.) To this man, thus favoured by nature, and thus perse- 
cuted by fortune, we have been happy to offer some little alleviation of his sor- 
roHV ; and to prevent him from breathing his last under the oppressive sense of 
the ingratitude of his species. " 

The earl of Dundonald died in poverty at Paris, on the Ist of July 1631, at 
the advanced age of eighty-three years. 

COCKBURN, John, of Ormiston, tlie Father of Scottish husbandry, ivas born 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. His father, Adam Cockbum, of 
Ormiston, (in East Lothian,) held the eminent office of Lord Justice Clerk 
after the Revolution. His mother was lady Susan Hamilton, tliird daugh- 
ter of John, fourth earl of Haddington. So early as the days of the refor- 
mation, the family had distinguished itself by its zeal in behalf of liberal 
institutions and public liberty. TlieJaird of that day maintained an alliance 
with the English reformers, when hardly any other Scottish "gentleman dared 
to oppose the tyranny of Beatoun ; and it was in his house that tiie celebrated 
George Wishart was found, previous to his being brought to trial and burnt 
h 4 b 
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From tliat period, down to the BeTolalioiiy the Cockbiniis of Orauatoa ^ 
invariably on die liberal side of the questioBw The subject ef this 
inherited all the patriotism of bie vaee, and i» the lifetime of his father^ in 
his cafMicity ae a member of the last Seottiah parliament^ teok a» aetire inteitk, 
est in accomplishing the union. He was tJie first repxesentative of East 
Lothiatt in the parliament of Great Bnlain, and eonttnned to be Reeled to that 
distinguished place in aM the sttcoessive patiiaments, t^ 1741. Mv Gedcbmmp, 
at one period of his pflrliamentary career, held the post of lord of the Adminily. 

It was Boty howerer, in a political career thai this great nan was dest in eA to 
gather hie chief laurels. At the dose of the 1 7th century, on aocount of the 
religious and civil broils which had so long distracted the country, tiie condition 
of agriculture in ScoUatnd was at a very low ebbv The tenantry, 8» &r fren. 
being aide to> make any irapvovement, were tee peer in general eves to stods 
the lauda they occupiecL Fletcher ef SakMi, whe pobUshed a. tivilise on the 
a^rs of iScotland, in 1698, deaertbes their sitimtion as abjeet and misenlde; 
and Lord Katmes, in still stvonger language, declares, that, before the unioa, 
they were so benumbed with oppression, that the most al^ tutor in hnsbaadry 
would have mode nothing ef tliem. By a diert-sighted policy, the landlords ia 
general had no other principle than to force as raudi. from the soil for every 
passing year as they coukL The teminte were so much disheartened, that it was 
difficult to let a iamip and none were taken npoii leasee of move tfaa» frre yean. 
But, even if other dvcumstaaees had been moiv foveerable, theie ww sooh a 
rooted prep ei sss oi on in favour of M systena, and so mnek igMonmee at the 
science of agriculture*, that improvement wae ahnoat hepe fesfc 

Lord Omuston, fether of Mr Coekhum, had made an attempt so early as* 
1698, to bieak through the old system ef short leases, lie then gnunted Re^ 
bert Wight, eldest sen of Alexander Wight, one of hie tenants in OrmistOD, a 
lease of the iarm of Mtdrhouse, now Murrayg^ to endove for eleven years. Mr 
Wight accordingly commenoed endosoig hie fieMs, a process heretofore quite 
unknown in Scotland. la 1713, lerd O imigto n granted te^ the same penen a 
lease of a neighbouring form, to endnre for nine years. 

Jolin Cockbum, who became possessed ef the estate about Ae year 1714, im*' 
mediately entered upon a much more extensive system of iraprovemenfc He had 
marked, with extreme concern, the supine condition of Scottish husbandry, 
which has parliamentary visits to England had enabled him te contrast with 
the mere fortniHite condition of that country f and with an enlarged liber- 
ality of soul, whidi sommed all fait own immediate iBterests for the sake of ulti- 
tiuite general good, he began to graa* kmg lease»eC trie farms upcsi excoediflgly 
small vents. Aa an instance it may be mentioned, that he granted te Robert 
Wight a new lease of the Morrays foim for thirty«eight years, iVom 1718, at a 
rent of £750 Scots, or £62 : 10 : sterling, and up<m paying £1300 Scota, on 
£100 sterling, by way of fine or grassum, at the expiration of that tern, a re- 
newal Uiereof for other nineteen years, and so on from one period ef mneteen 
years to another in aU time coming: a degiee of libendity which q>eaks 
more strongly than any thuig else possibly could, for the backward state of 
agriculture at the time. B«t the enterpriaing spmt of Mr Cockbum did not 
rest here. In giring long leases he had enabled his tenants to make the im- 
provementB he wished ; but still it was necessary to teach them how these im* 
provementB should be conducted* For this pavpose he brought down skilAil 
person* from EngiRnd, who introduced the culture of tnmips, rape, and clover ; 
and at the same time he sent i^ the sons of hie tenants to study agricukore in 
the best cultivated districts of the south. Experinenta were likewise made of 
the eflbcts of enriching the land .by flooding. Turnips were so^vn upon the es- 
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Me M early as 17SS, toA Alexaikfer Wight, «Be ef his tenants, was probably 
flie lint man in tlie island ^ho sowed fliem ui drffls, and cultivated tb»ni widi 
liie -ploiigi). "Hie cuHare «f tliis TalttaUe root was broH^t by faim to sndi ]>er- 
fectioo, that, in 1735, a turnip of his raising, weighing S4J lbs, yarn carried to 
Edinburgh, and hung up in Mm'to Coffeehouse as a show. 

Even while engaged in bis puUic duties 4n England, Bfr Cockbum was oen< 
stantly rerertii^ in thought to the improvenients he had set on foot »n East 
Lotiiian, and he carried on a constant ctHcrespondenoe with his tenants respect- 
ing the progress of liieir mutuid plans. In some of these letters he breathes 
the strongest sentiments of benerolenoe and patriotisai. ** No person," says lie 
to BIr Alexander Wight in 17^5, ** can hare more satisfaction in the prosperity 
of his children, than i have in the welfare of persons situated on my estate. I 
hate tyranny in etery riiape ; and shaH always show greater pleature in seeing 
tny tenants miiking something under me, they can call their own, than in getting 
a little more money myself, by squeezing a hundred poor families, till their ne- 
cessities make them my slaves.** 

His proceedings were at iinrt the subject €it ridicule among the more nanroiv- 
minded of his neighbours ; but the residts in time orerpowered erery mean 
ieeling, and gmdually inspired a prtndple of imitation. In 1790, he encour- 
aged his tenant Alexander Wight, in setting up a malting brewery, and dis- 
tillery, idiich soon got into repute, and promoted tlie raising nf grain in the 
neighbouihood. As a preliminary step to further improvements, he reformed 
the Tillage of Ormiston, changing it from the origins! mean and squaMd hamlet 
into a neat and weU built street. He then commonced a series of operations for 
se ttin g up n linen manuiactory. This he considered as -one of die staple trades 
of Beodand, and as the best support of the general interest He yiewed it as 
tntinmtely connected with husbandry; the land nflfbrding an opportunity of 
producing the «aw article to the manu&cturers ; while tliey in return furnished 
hands for carrying on agricuHural worics, especially in harvest, and for the oon- 
sumpfion of its various produce. To attain these objects, an eminent uadertaketf 
Irom Ireland, both in the mantiiWcturing and whitening of linen, was induced to 
taflce up his residence at Ormiston ; and a favourable lease of a piece of ground 
for a bleadifield and some lands in the neighbouihood was granted to liim. 
This was the lust bleacbfield in East Lothian, probably the second in Scotland— 
-for, before 17S0, line linens were sent to Haarlem in Holland to be whitened 
and dressed. It is said that this Irish colony was tlie means of introducing the 
potato in Scotland, at least as an object of field culture ; and diat yaluable root 
was raised in the grounds on this estate so early as 1734. Mr Cockbiffn also 
introduced some woricmon from Holland, to give instructions in the art of 
bleaching. He obtained, for his rising manufactory, the patronage of the Board 
of Trustees, and likewise some pecuniary aid. 

About the year 1736, the progress of agricultural improvement at Ormiston 
had excited so mudi. notice all over Scotland, that Mr Cockbum , always awake 
to every circumstance vhich could forward his darting object, seised upon sudi a 
notable opportunity of disseminating useful knowledge among his brother pro- 
prietors and tlieir tenantry. He instituted what was called tiie Ormiston Society, 
composed of noblemen, gentlemen, and farmers, who met monthly for the discus- 
sion of some appropriate question in nural economy, settled upon at their former 
meeting, on which question all the mentbers present deliyered their opinion. 
This club lasted for about eleven years, and was of gveat service in promoting 
the riews of its founder. It consisted at last of one hundred and six members, 
comprising almost all the best intellects of Scotland at that time. 

Mr Cockbum was married, flrtt, in 1700, to the Hon. Miss Beatrix Coi^- 
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michaely eldest daughter of John, first earl of Hyndford ; secondly , to an Engr. 
lish lady, related to the duchess of Gordon, by ivhom he had a son named 
George. It is distressing to think that^ about the year 1748, this great patriot 
was obliged, probably in consequence of his spirited exertions for the public 
good, to dispose of his estate to the earl of Hopetoun. He died at his son*s 
house at Uie Nary Office, London, on the 12th of NoYember, 1758. His son, 
who was a comptroller of the nary, married Caroline, baroness Forrester in her 
o^Yn right, and was the father of Anna Maria, also baroness Forrester in her own 
right, who died unmarried in 1808. — Patrick Cockbum, advocate, brotlier of the 
agriculturist, was married, in 1731, to 3Iiss Alison Rutherford of Fernilie, a 
woman of poetical genius, authoress of the more modem venes to the tune of 
^' The Flowers of the Forest,** and who died in Edinburgh, November S2, 1794. 

It would be difficult to do full justice to the merits of sudi a character as Cock- 
bum of Ormiston, or to describe the full efiects of his exertions upon the 
interests of his country. It may be said, that he lived at a time when the cir- 
cumstances of Scotland were favourable to improvement, as it was the fint 
age of re-action after a long depression. But, although the country would have 
no doubt made great advances without his aid, there can, in our opinion, be 
little doubt that he considerably anticipated the natural period of improvement, 
and gave it an impulse much greater than was lil<ely to be otherwise received. On 
what other principle are we to' account for the immense degree to which Scotland 
now transcends the agriculture of Engkind — the country from which it so recently 
derived ita first hints at the art? 

COLQ^UHOUN, Patrick, a writer on statistics and criminal jurisprudence, 
waa bora at Dumbarton, March 14, 1745. His father, who acted as Registrar 
of the county Records, was nearly allied to Sir Robert Colquhonn, Bart, of 
Nova Scotia, and also to Sir James Colquhoun of Luss. Having lost his 
father ere he attained his sixteenth year, Patrick Colquhoun determined, like 
many others of his countrymen, to seek his fortune abroad. He settled on 
what was called the Eastern Shore, in Virginia, where for five years he carried 
on commercial pursuits. It was the general custom of the inhabitants of this 
district to cross the Chesapealce Bay twice a y^ar, in order to transact business 
at the seat of government ; and such were the qualifications for public business 
manifested even at tliis early period by Mr Colquhoun, that many were in the 
habit of trusting their concerns to him, instead of going to the general mart in 
person. Besides carrying on these trading specuLitions, he studied very hard 
at this period, and endeavoured, botli by reading intelligent books, and convers- 
ing with intelligent men, particukrly of the legal profession, to fit himself for 
public duties. In 17G6, when twenty-one years of age, he returned to his own 
country for tlie sake of his health, and settled as a mercliant in Glasgow, where 
he soon after married a lady of his o\m name, the daughter of the provost of 
Dumbarton. On the breaking out of the war with the colonies, Mr Colquhoun's 
sympatliies leant to the side of Uie government, and, in 1776, he was one of 
fourteen principal contributors to a fund for raising a regiment in Glasgow, for 
his majesty's service in that struggle. By this and otlier means he became a 
person of some consideration in the eyes of the government, and succeeded, in 
1780, in carrying through parliament a bill of great consequence to the trade 
of the country. In 1781, when occupying a place in tlie town-council of Glasgow, 
he suggested and carried forward to completion the design for building the 
cofiee-house and exchange, in that city. Next year, he was elected provost of 
Glasgow. He now became the founder of that excellent institution, the cham- 
ber of Commerce and Manufactures at Glasgow, of which he was the first chair- 
man* AVhile holding these distinguished offices, he was also chairman of the 
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conmiittee of luaimgement of the Forth and Clyde canal, and the leading man* 
ager of Farious other public bodies. A genius for business on a large scale \\a» 
conspicuous in all his undertakings. In 1785, he repaired to London to obtain 
legislatire relief for the cotton trade, then in a languishing condition, and for 
some years aAen^^rds he devoted a large portion of his time to similar objects. 
In 1788, he Tisited Ostend, then a depot for East India goods, to ascertain bow far 
similar British manu&ctures could enter into competition mth the imports of the 
Flemings ; and it was owing to his exertions that our muslins, then an infant manu- 
facture, became so extensively known throughout the continent Connected witli 
this subject he published three pamphlets, which tended to make his efforts known 
to the British merchants. In the same year, Mr Colquhoun laid the plan of a 
general hail in London for the sale of cottons, which, however, was rendered of 
little effect by the breaking out of the war with France. On this subject he 
also published a pamphlet In the month of November 1789, he settled with 
his family in London, and soon afleir began to project those improvements in the 
London police and magistracy, by which he eai-ncd the principal part of his 
fame. The police of London was at this time in a state of shameful inefficiency, 
while the magistrates, excepting in the cUsf itself, were a set of low mercenary 
individuals, kno^vn by the justly opprobrious Utle of *^ trading justices." On 
this subject Mr Colquhoun composed several popular treatises, and in 1793, 
when seven public offices were established, with Uiree justices to each, he was^ 
appointed to one of them, through the influence of his friend Mr Henry Dundas, 
aflerwards viscount Melville. His exevtions as a magistrate were of a nature 
truly useful ; and he published the result of his experience in 1796, under the 
title of ''A Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis, explaining the various 
Crimes and Misdemeanoun which at present are felt as a Pressure on the Com- 
munity, and suggesting Remedies," This work earned a merited reputation, 
and went through a large annual reprint for the five succeeding years. It ob- 
tained the praise of the select committee of finance, and particular marks of 
approbation from the duke of Portland, then secretary of state for tlie home de- 
partment He was, in consequence of this work, appointed agent in Great Bri- 
tain for the colony of the Virgin Isles. In 1800, appeared his treatise on 
the Police of the River Thames, a work certainly demanded in no Auall degree 
by the circumstances. Though it may hereafter appear almost incredible, it is 
nevertheless true, that Uie shipping of London, previous to this period, wns to- 
tally unprotected from the vast hordes of thieves which always exist in a large 
city. While property on the banks of the river was so far protected, that which 
floated on the river itself had no protection whatever. Accordingly, a genera- 
tion of thieves called mudlarks, prowled constantly about the vessels, and made 
prey annually of property to a vast amount Not only did the cargoes suffer, 
but even sails, andiors, and other such bulky articles, were abstracted by these 
daring depredators. For many years this had been felt as a grievous huxbhip, 
but it is amazing how long an evil may be tolerated for which no remedy has 
been provided by the necessities of our ancestors. It was looked upon as a mat- 
ter of course, a mischief incident to the situation of things ; and as each indivi- 
dual only suflered his share of the Immense amount of loss, there had been no 
general effort at a refoi-mation. Mr Colquhoun's work, however, eflTectually 
roused public attention to the subject, and an eflective river police was imme- 
diately instituted, by whidi Uie shipping has been ever since fully protected. For 
his sendees on this occasion, the West India merchants presented him with the 
sum of five hundred pounds. 

Although Mr Colquhoun bore externally a somewliat pompous and domineer- 
ing aspect, nnd was rx^rtainly a zealous advocate for keeping the people in due 
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mbjeotion to tlie powen abeve ihem, tiiere never^ feasUaft, wu a hewt more 
aliye tiiftn bic to the 4oiiie0iic intoreate Af the f»9r^ or a wttd nose actively 
best upon impruYifiir both their phyBical and okonl oonditieo. lia v/m one 
of tiie fint men in iliie cauBtry who proonotod a fyttom (tf feediag the poor, 
in times of «erere d i i tyew , by cheap and whoieiame ■(mpi. JSaid^ in the fmmBe 
of 1 800, lew wsn wove maee active in behalf of ibe atarfing popuiatioiL Ho 
alio took an «ai4y intereat In ihe eyiteDi of charity adhnolw, being of opinian, 
that the true way of imp roving the condition of the people, was to «nli^ten 
their minds. In 1603, he ma xnatrtnnental in foundling a aehool in (hpchaid 
atreoty Weatminator, in niiich thvee or £iur hnndred cihiidiien -ai both aeacaa were 
taught the radknenta of human knowledge. He also pwbtidbod, in 186€, a 
woik enttded, ** A ftow 6y«tem of Education i&r Ae Lahonriag Foe^,«' ^aUcfa 
obtained an oactonaire ^siroiilatiaa. Two yeam afiterwacday jippeared lua ** IVea- 
tise on Indigence,^ in which die inatituiion of s paavident bank aa atvongly 
turfed. 

In 1797, Mr Colquhoun \faa honoured with the d egn eo of JLL.D., by the 
nniveraity -of €ikngow, in oonae^onoe of hia aervioaa an that fact ^ the Jcing- 
dooL Throughout the oourse of iiia long and naeAd iile, he naoeivod many 
odier teatimefiiea •of 4iie public approbation. Hia laat «vork appeared in 1 6 14, 
under the tide, " A Tveatiae on dw Fopuhdaon, Weald^ Power, and fioaounoea 
«f the Britiah Endive, in eirory quarter of the worid, including the Eatt In- 
^Kea.** Dr Colquhoun^ pnblicatiooa in all amount to twenty ; and of d»aao »n 
aoounate Mat ia giren in the Annual Qbitttary far 1 8i S. After haring been oon- 
«0rned in public life for abaut thirtyniine yeaaa, during wiiicfa he liad tranaaotod 
buaineaa with eight or ten auooeaaive adminiatcntiona, in 1 617 he tendered hia 
reaignation aa a magiatrale, in oonaequonce of hia incnoaaing yewa and infinni- 
tieei tiiia, however, wm not acoepted by lood Sidmouth, nndi the aubaoquont 
year, wlion Ihe aecretary of otate liar the heme dopartoMot oxpreaaed the higli 
aenae ont^Mrtained of hia long and faidiM aervicea by hia majeaty^ goveinmont. 
ih* Oolquhoan died of a aoharrena atonuuii, April 26, I8S0, in the aeventyaixth 
year of hia age. 

The isharacter of Dr Colquhoun haa boon fiua drawn hy Dr Lottaom: 
^' When the importanoe of die morala of die iconnmunity, widi ita influence 
on individual » well aa general happineaa aa didy conaideved, one cannot 
but oonfceniplate a public character, who, with nnoeaaing exertion, endeavours 
to promote every virtuoua t-ind charitable aentiment, ^vith gratitude and never- 
enee ; a magistmte clothed with ^ on^er to enforce obodienoe, but poeaosaing be- 
nevolence more eoeroiye dun power ; ivho ia omanondy vigilant to avreat in its 
pFOgveaa every apetuea of vice, and commiaenttea, aa a man humanised by Ghria- 
ttan aiuenitiea, every deviation from vectitude, and vefonaa mhile he pidea— - 
Buch ia a being clothed widi robea of divinity. In thia point of view, I, indeed, 
aaw ray friend, Patrick C<dquhoun, Saq., whoae OKortions point to every dkec- 
tion 'nhere moraik require correction, or poverty and diafci^eaa the aid of actire 
benevolence. Aa an indefatigable magiatmte, and an able writer in general, 
Mr Colquhoun ia well kno\m throughout Europe. I introduce him in thia place, 
aa die founder and promoter of varioua institutiona for supplying die poor, in 
diatreas, with clieap and nutritioua ortidea of food, to an extent truly aatonidi- 
ing, and ividioiit whidi 'femine must «have boon auperadded to poverty. Tho 
onunierati<m iilrme of my friends pUblicBtiona niaat evince die aodvity -df his 
benevolence, widi which hia time and fortune have ever kept pace. May die 
reader endeavour to emulate hia virtues I He will dien not only diffuae 'happi- 
neaa among die community, pardcalaiiy die louver daaaea, but -enaure dieaupreme 
enjoyment of it in hia individual capacit}'.'^ 
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CONSTABLE, AMaB8uuu»^ aa emiiieBfc publisher, was born, February 24, 
1776, at Kttllie in the- comity of Filo, where his father, Thomaa Constable, 
acted at oreneer to the earl of Kellie. AAer receiving a ptaiii education at 
the acbool of hit natiTe parish (Canbee), he became in 1788, apprentice io Mr 
Petes Hill, bo<^neller in Edinburgh, the friend and eorrespondent of Hobert 
Bmm^ iLbeut the time of the expiration of his apprenticeship, he married 
the daughter of Mr Darid VVilliten, printer , who, though arei'se to the matcli, 
wat of toine serrice in enabling him to set up in businest for himself. Thi« 
latter step be took in tho year 1795, opening a shop on the north side of 
the High Street, near the cross, and derelting himself at first chiefly to the sale 
of old bodct connected with Scottish history and literature. In tbit line 
of trade he speedily acquired considerable eminence, not so much by the ex^ 
tentirenest of hit* slodc, for bit capital was rery limited, as by his personal ac* 
tifity, agreeable mannen, and the intelligence with which he applied himself 
to serre the wants ef his customers. At an early period of bis career, hit shop 
wat resorted to by Mr J. 6. Daltell, Mr Richard Heber, Mr Alexander Camp- 
bell, Mr (afterwaidt Dr) Alexander Murray, Dr John Leyden, Mr Walter Scott, 
Mr Thomas Thensen^ and other young men petsested of a tatte for Scottish lite- 
rary and historical antiquities, for some e# whom be published works of no in- 
conaiderable magnitude, prerioutly to the dote of the eighteenth century. 
In 1801 , he acquired the property of the Scott Magaaine, a renemble repertory 
of hittorical, Uterary, and ardMaelogicad matter, upon which be employed the 
talentt of Leyden, Murray, Macneil, and other eminent men in sucoemion, 
though without any considerable increase to itt repotationu In the preceding 
year, he had commenced the Farmer't M^;arine, under the management of an 
able East Letbian agricultoritt, Mr Robert Brown, then of Markle i Ihit work, 
wbidi appeared quarterly, fee many years enjoyed a considerable degree of 
protperity, but eventually drooped with the daas toiwhom it appealed, and sank 
with the house of the publisher. 

The small body of ingenieut and learned penem who, in ISO:), originated 
the Edinburgh Review, placed it under the commercial management of Mr 
Conatable, who, though unpiepaied for the great succett which it experienced,, 
wat not long in pevoeiring the high meritt of itt cenductorty and acting towardt 
them in an appropriately liberal manner* The businest of publishing this great 
vfork remained with him far twenty^four years. In 18Q4, he commenced the 
Edinbuigh Medical and Surgical Journal, which remained with him till 
1836. It wat throughoiit a tuccesiful publication. In 1805, he published, 
in conjunction with Longouin & Co. of London, the first original work of 
Sir Waiter Soott^ ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel," the success of whieli 
^vas also iar beyond bis expectations. In the ensuing year, he issued 
a beautiful edkioa of what he termed ** The Worics of Walter Scott, Esq.," in 
fire Tolumet, oomprising the poem just mentioned, the Minstrelsy of the Scot* 
tish Border, Sir Tristrem, and a series of Lyrical Pieces* Notwithstanding 
the success of the " Lay of the Last Minstrel," Mr Constable wat looked upon 
as a bold man when, in 1807, he of^red Mr Scott one thousand pounds for a 
poem which was afterwards entitled ** Marmion." Such munificence was quite 
a novelty in the publishing trade ef Scotland, and excited some attention eren 
in a part of the island where literary aflain had heretofore been conducted on 
a larger scale. Not long after the appeanrance of this poetical romance, Mr 
Constable and his partner had a serious difierenoe with its illustrious author, 
which lasted till 1813, although in the interral he edited for them the >vorks 
of Swift, as he had previously those of Dryden. An enumeration of the many 
raluable books which were afterwards published by the subject of this memoir. 
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would be out of place in the present work ; but the mention of a few, sucli :.• 
Mr J. P. \Vood*f excellent edition of Douglas'f Scottish Peerage, Mr 6. Chal- 
merses Caledonia, the Edinburgh Gazetteer, in six volumes, the PhiloBOphicnl 
Works of Mr Uugald Stewart, and the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, (the stock and copyright of which work he purchased in 1813^ will 
Le sufficient to suggest a career far transcending in enterprise and brilliancy 
anything of the kind erer known in Scotland. In 1804, Mr Constable 
liad assumed as partner Mr Alexander Gibson Hunter, of Blackness, and 
from that time the business was carried on under the designation of Ardiibald 
Constable and Company. A few years afterwards, when the concerns 
of the house had become rery extensive, Mr Constable thought it a hardship 
that so much of his wares should pass through the hands of an English agency, 
who at once absorbed a considerable share of his profits, and could not profess 
to promote his interest with so much zeal as their own. He and his Edinburgh 
partner therefore joined, December, 1808, with Mr Charles Hunter and Mr 
John Park, in coitfmencing a general bookselling business in London, under 
the designation of Constable, Hunter, Park, and Hunter. This speculation, 
however, being found to be unattended with the expected advantages, was given 
up in 1811. In the early part of this year, Mr A. G. Hunter retired from 
the Edinburgh house, on whicli occasion Mr Constable, acting on the liberal view 
which he usually took of tlie value of his stock, and perhaps not unwilling to 
impress the world with an exalted idea of his prosperity, allowed to his partner 
a greater amount of actual cash (seventeen tliousand pounds is understood to have 
been the sum paid,) than what was justly his due. Mr Robert Cathcart of Drum, 
writer to the signet, and Mr Robert Cadcll, then a clerk in Mr Constable*s 
shop, were assumed in Mr Hunter^s place, and the firm still continued under 
the designation of Archibald Constable and Company. Mr Cathcart being car- 
ried oft* after a few days* illness in November, 1813, Mr Cadell remained Mr 
Constable*s sole partner. 

Mr Constable and his partner published after 1813, all the poetical works of 
Sir Walter Scott, and the ivhole of his prose fictions (excepting the first series of 
the Tales of My Landlord) down to the year 1826. The vast amount of 
lucrative business arising from these publications, and others of nearly equal 
popularity and importance, produced in the subject of this memoir the sincere 
though erroneous conviction that he was a prosperous, and in one respect a 
wealthy man. He had never, it is true, possessed much free capital : he had 
scarcely ever known what it \>as to be exempt from difficulties for ready 
money ; yet he could calculate for certain on the productiveness of several of 
his more important speculations, and he every day saw around him such a large 
and increasing amount of stock, that nothing less than the demonstration of 
figures could have given him greater assurance of his affluent condition. That 
demonstration unfortunately was wanting. Mr Constable was no arithmetician. 
His miud was one of those which delight in forming lofty enterprises and am- 
bitious schemes, but are too much engi'ossed with the glories of the ultimate 
object, to regard much the details by which it is proposed to be accomplished. 
For very many of his publications, the literary labourer was greatly over- 
paid ; in most coses he printed a much larger impression than was necessary, 
or, if the demand came nearly up to the supply, the benefits of success were 
lost upon an undemanded second edition. He had a magnificent way of 
transacting every kind of business, seeming in general less to riSgard the merits 
of the matter in liand, than the dignity of his name and profession. Proceeding 
in this manner, rather like a princely patron of letters, than a tradesman aiming 
at making them subservient to his personal interest, Mr Constable was easily led 
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into a system of liring greatly beyond his real means, and from ivliich the pres- 
sure of no embarrassments, however seTere, could awaken him. Another error, 
to which the steps were perhaps as natural and easy, was his yielding to the de- 
sires of his friend Sir Walter Scott, for money, and the means of raising money, 
ns a fore-payment of literary labour. Both men were in some degree intoxi- 
cated by tlie ~ extraordinary success they had met with in their respectire 
careers, which seemed to assure them against the occurrence of any real 
difficulty in any of the proceisef of worldly affairs ; and, mutually supporting 
their common delusion, they launched without rudder or compass into an ocean 
of bank credit, in which they were destined eventually to perish. The 
reverence of the publisher for the author was not greater than was the confi- 
dence of the author in *^ the strong sense and sagacious calculations," QxIb 
own words) of the publisher. Both afterwards discovered that they had been 
in a great measure wrong, as even the works of a Scott could only produce a 
certain sum, while the calculations of Mr Constable, though bearing the impreas 
of an ardent and generous temperament, were not conducted upon those rules 
whidi alone will ensure good results in commercial affiiirs. It is painful to 
reflect on the diange which advenity brought over the mutual sentiments 
of these distinguished men. Mr Constable lived to lament on a death-bed the 
coldness whidi the results of his bankruptcy had introduced into the mind 
of his former friend, and to complain (whether justly or not) that, if he had not 
been so liberal towards that friend, he might have still kno^vn prosperity. Sir 
Walter, on the other hand, lived to sufl*er the pain of pecuniary distress in con- 
eeqnenoe of the loose calculations of himself and his publisher, and to entertain in 
his benoTolent and tranquil mind, so changed a feeling regarding that Individual, 
as preTented him from paying the common respect of a friend to his remaios^ 
when, in the hour of calamity and sorrow, they were transferred to the grave. 

Mr Constable had in early life entertained literary aspirations only less am- 
bitious than those by whidi he distinguished himself in commercial life. 
Though wanting the advantages of an academical education, he wrote his own 
language fluently and correctly. Scottish antiquities formed the department in 
which he desired to exert himself, and the present writer has heard him, 
amidst the pressing cares of business, express a touching regret for the 
non-fulfilroent of the hopes which he once entertained in reference to this 
favourite study. From respect for his literary abilities, Miss Seward bequeathed 
to him her whole correspondence, in the expectation that he would personally 
undertake the duty of editor; a task, honever, for which he found it necessary 
to employ a substitute, in the person of Mr Morehead. The' only literary 
efforts of Mr Constable which have ever been ascertained, consist in the editing 
of LamonCs Diary in 1810, and of a compilation of *' The Poetry contained in 
the Waverley Novels," and the composition of a small volume which appeared in 
1833, under the title of " Memoir of George Heriot, jeweller to king James, 
containing an account of the Hospital founded by him at Edinburgh." Having 
become a widower in 1816, Mr Constable, in 1818, married Miss Charlotte 
Neale, who survived him. In the early part of 1823, he wns obliged, by a due 
regard to his physical and mental energies, to reside for some months in Eng- 
land. It may also be mentioned among the particulars of his life, that, in 
1 833, though professedly a Whig in politics, he was induded by the liberal 
policy of the government in a list of new justices of the peace for the city of 
Edinburgh. In the same year, he removed from the warehouse he had occu- 
pied for nearly thirty years in the High.street, to an elegant mansion adjacent 
to the Register House, in the New Town, which had become his own by purchase 
from the connexions of his second marriage. 
I- 4c 
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In the year 1836, Mr Conalable pr»jeeM perlHi|ie the moet renuMkehle of 
all hii uttdeitakin^i—a MiMelkay of Ongiiml a»d Sebetad WmkM, m Litenu 
ture, An, mad Soienee, which he Aeiifcaidl to fmbliih in i»aU JmcieuM at 4nw 
fthilUng, aw o r y tihrae «aaiiituti«g a voluine. Having marked Iha iendeBcy iba* 
wards a eyatem ef cheap pepufar readieigy nAteh wae M lliis iiaM ivoryehaerrable 
ia die puhlic mind and in the boelcMlinng be e w w es , lie had rmo^r^A to teke ad- 
vantage of the irregistihle inpulee, for thereprediMtioa of eeaM of hie hett«effb 
righte; cak^ilatipg leeurely that these, espeoially if missed up wMi new 
productioao from the pens of the best aMdera wrslers, wwdd appvepnate a 
large share of the patnannftie exlended by the people lo cheap works, irfiiio the 
vast sale that night be espocted as a oenao^ u ence of their Imnible prioe, oeald 
not fail to afibnl a a anif^e remoneiation to all oonoemed* The deeiga was 
one worthy, in its daring novelty and its liberal premise, of a pnblisiier wlio, 
in aimest aU his ODterprises, iiad shown a oomprehensttreness of arind abore his 
iisUows. Nor can it be doabted that, if carried into oxeoitkm with the whole 
poH^n of the original hoase, and llie prestige niiioh 4ho name tff Constable 
now oamed to erery British ear, it would lunre aMt ivtHi a suooess move tiian 
sufficient to redeem the foitanes of the estsMMhment Unfortunately the com- 
merdal distresses which marised the dose of 1 8SS, operated unfairewrabiy upon 
a Loadon firm with which Archibald Consta ble and CoaipaBy wore intimately 
connected, and at the dose of the January «f the ensuing year both were com- 
pelled to atop payment The debts of 1^ latter hoase were nndentood to i»e 
nbout a garter of a milUon, tanr a oensidersMe part of whidi 9ir Walter Scott 
untetnnatdy atood resp o n s i ble. The etodc, in which the subject of tins asemonr 
was wont to contemplate na i mme nse fund of dormant wealth, was oanse qa eatiy 
sequestered, and its real value, (espeoiidly on a peremptory eale) being very di£* 
ferent iirom the apparent, it sufficed to dieoharge t>at a email part of the existing 
obligations. 

Mr Constable, who at this time had 4ie young fanuly arising from his second 
mairiage springing op around him, now retired into ooniparstlre privacy, to ox- 
perience the usual late of those whom fortune has suddenly deierled. Most of 
Lis friends, having sidTered considerably by his bankruptcy, and being deeply 
impressed with a sense of the imprudence wliich had led to that event, paid Mm 
no longer any regard, though, while his fortunes lived, they would have given 
** fi%, nay, an hundred ducats for his portrait in little.** Notwithstanding 
iheee paiof id dreuamtances, to which was soon added a return of aome dropsi* 
cal ailnwnts whidi had formerly afflicted him, he resolved to aufce an cndea- 
Tour (w the support of his ihmtly, t>y ceamnendng, tiioagh wkh nuiterial 
vestricbions of plan, the Miscellany ^itich had formeriy been announced. 
Having amde the necessary ammgements with the tnutee upon the se q u est e red 
estate, he issued the first nundier late in the year 188S, being the beginning 
of a reproduction of captain Basil Hall's Travels, which that gentleman^ with 
a kindness worthy of his distinguished abilities, had conferred as a present npon 
the veteran publisher. Though unable now to conmuind all the copyrighl^ and 
new productions whidi he originally contemplated, he sacoeeded in calling 
around him some of the nsing talent of the day, and would in all probability 
have soon been once more engaged in an extensive and enterprising couise of 
bustnesi, if death had not etepp^ in to claim his part. Mr Constable gradually 
sank under his dropsical ailment, and, on the 81st of July in the year just 
named, breathed his last, at hit house in Park Place, in the fifty-second year 
of his age. Mr Conatable was of middle stature, and, ia his latter years, of 
somewhat unwieldy bulk ; his countenance, a fair index to his mind, displayed 
lineaments of uncommon nobleness and beauty. 
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COUTTSy Thmus, ivlio long^ moved at tk» htsd of Ae monied and banking 
iatereit of Iha naliopeHay woi the fouiib and youageak aen oi John Goutta, 
originally ef Dondee, and a ftw r w w d a of Edinhinrgh, where he held the office of 
chief magistrate in 1743. The mother of Mr Coults M-as a daughter of Sir 
John Stuart of Allanhank, in Jienndohire, iifce waa the maternal grandson of 
BSss Brizel Godnnne, djmgfiter <^ Sir John Coclhrane, the aasodnte of Russell 
and Sidney, in their project ftur liberating Britain ftom the tymnny of the last 
Stuarts. Of this lady, great - gtent'grendmother to Mr Contts, the ffvllomng 
aneodote-has heen related hy her relation, the late enrl of Dundonald. 

"' Sir Jiohn Cochrane being engaged in Argylel rebellion against James the 
Second, was. taken prisoner after a desperate reiisiance, and condemned to be 
hanged. His daughter haring noticed thai the death nurrant was expected 
from London, attired herself in men^s clothes, and twice attacked and robbed 
the maib ( betwixt Berwick and Belftxrd,) which oonreyed the death warrants ; 
thm by delaying tile execution, giving time to Sir John Cochrane's father, the 
earl of DunAnmM, to make interest with fhther Petre, (a Jesuits) king James's 
ctfttfcmar, who, for the sum of fire thousand pounds, agreed to intercede with 
his royal master in behalf of Sir J'ohn Codnnne, and to procure his pardon, 
which ^vas efl^cted:^ 

Mr Coutta iras bom about l3ie year TTTI. His father canned on the busi- 
ness of a general menhant, and established* the bank which has since attained 
such distinguished respectability undSer the auspices of Sir William Forbes and 
his desoendnnts. An elder son, James, entered into partnership with a banking 
house in St Mary Axe, London, whidi corresponded with tliat of John Coutti 
and Co., Edinburgh. SutnequentTy, Thomas Coutts, the subject of the present 
memoir, entered also into that house. He then became partner with his bro- 
ther of a banking house in the Strand, which had long been carried on under 
the title of MIddleton and Campbell ; and, finally, on the death of his brotlier, 
in 1778, he became Ibe sole manager of this extenslre concern. 

Mr Coutts possessed the accomplishments and mannen of a gentleman ; plain 
but fashionable in his dress ; sedate in his deportment ; punctual and indefati- 
gable in business even to a very advanced age. His great ambition through life 
was to establish tiis chamcter m a man of busTness, and he certainly obtained 
such a reputition in this respect aa few men have enjoyed. Instances are re- 
lated of his refusing to OTorlook a single penny in accounts even with tliose 
friends to whom he was in the habit of dispensing his hospitality with the most 
liberal hand. With such qualifications, and blessed with length of days beyond 
the usual span of human life, it is not surprising that he acquired iimnense 
wealth, and placed himself at the head of tliat important dass to whidi he be- 
longed. Nor was he exdusirely a man of business : he enjoyed the society of 
literary men in a high degree^ and yns distinguished for his taste in tlieatricalB. 
He was also a liberal dispenser of his wealth to the poor. 

Mr Coutts was twice married : — fint to Susan Starkie, a female servant of' his 
brother, James, by whom he had three daughters — Susan, married, in 1796, to 
George Aogustus, third earl of Guildford ; Frances, married, in 1 800, to John, 
first marquis of Bute ; and' Sophia, married, in 1793, to Sir Francis Burdett, 
bart. About three months afterthe decease of his first wifb, which took place in 
1815, he married Harriet Mellon, an actress of some distinction in hes profes- 
sion, wliom he constituted, at his death, 9ole legatee of his immense property, 
ronsisting of personals in the diocese of Ginterbury, sworn under jB600,000> 
besides consid'emble real estates in lands, houses, &c., and the banking estab- 
lishment in the Strand. This lady has since become, by marriage, Dudiest of 
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Si AlbanSy and, by her acts of beneficence, hnB proved herself not unworthy 
of the great fortune uhich she has acquired. Mr Coutts* death took place at 
his house in Piccadilly, February 24tb, 1822, about the ninetieth year of his 
age. 

CRAIG, Ja»(bs, M.A., was bom at Gifibrd in East Lothian, in 16 32, and 
educated in the univorsily of Edinburgh. He was first minister at Yester, in 
Ids Latire county, then at Haddington, and finally at Edinburgh, where he 
was very popular as a preacher. While in the first of these situations, he wrote 
a volume of " Divine poems," which have gone through two editions, and enjoyed 
at one time a considerable reputation. In 1732, when settled in Edinburgh, he 
published ** Sermons*' in three volumes, 8vo, chiefly on the principal li^s of 
Christianity. He died at Edinburgh in 1744, aged sixty two. 

CHAI6, John, an eminent preacher of the Reformation, was bom about tlie 
year 1513, and had the misfortune to lose his father next year at the battle of 
Flodden. Notwitlistanding the hardships to which tills subjected him, he ob- 
tained a good education, and removing into England, became tutor to the chil* 
dren of lord Dacre. Wars arising soon after between England and Scotland, he 
returned to his native country, and became a monk of the Dominican order. 
Having given some grounds for a suspicion of heresy, he was cast into prison, 
but having cleared himself, he was restored to liberty, and returning to England, 
endeavoured by the influence of lord Dacre to procuro a place at Qimbridge, in 
which he was disappointed. He then travelled to France, and thence to Rome, 
Avhere he was in such favour with cardinal Pole, tliat he obtained a place among 
the Dominicans of Bologna, and was appointed to instruct the novices of tlie 
cloister. Being advanced to the rectorate, in consequence of his merit, he had 
access to tho library, where happening to read Calvin's Institutes, he became a 
convert to the Protestant doctrines. A conscientious regard to the text in which 
Christ forbids his disciples to deny him before men, induced Craig to make Lo 
secret of this change in his sentiments, and he wtis consequently sent to Rome, 
thrown into a prison, tried and condemned to be burnt, from which fate he was 
only saved by an accident. Pope Paul IV. having died the day before his in- 
tended execution, the people rose tumultuously, dragged the statue of his late 
holiness through Uie streets, and, breaking open all the prisons, set the prisoners 
at liberty. Craig immediately left the city ; and, as he was walking through 
the suburbs, he met a company of banditti* One of these men, taking him aside, 
asked if he had ever been in Bologna. On his answering in the aflirmative, 
the man inquired if he recollected, as he was one day walking there in the fields 
with some young noblemen, having administered relief to a poor maimed sol- 
dier, who asked him for alms. Craig replied that he had no recollection of 
such an event ; but in this case the obliged party had the better memory : the 
bandit told him tliat he could ne^-er forget the kindness he had received on that 
occasion, which he would now beg to repay by administering to tlie present ne- 
cessities of his benefactor. In short, this man gave Craig a sufficient sum to 
carry him to Bologna. 

The fugitive soon found reason to fear that some of his former acquaintances 
at this place might denounce him to tlie inquisition, and accordingly he slipped 
a way as privately as possible to Milan, avoiding all the principal roads, for fear 
of meeting any enemy. One day, when his money and strength were alike ex- 
hausted by the journey, he came to a desert place, where, throwing himself 
down upon the ground, he almost resigned all hope of life. At this moment, 
a dog came fawning up to him with a bag of money in its mouth, which it laid 
down at his feet. The forlorn traveller instantly recognised this as '' a special 
token of God's fa\otir/' and picking up fresh energy, proceeded on his way till 
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he came to a little Tilla^, where he obtained some refreshment. He now bent 
his steps to Vienna, where, professing himself of the Dominican order, he was 
brought to preach before tlie emperor Maximilian II, and soon became a fiu 
rourite at the court of that sorereign. His fame reverting to Rome, Pope Pius 
III., sent a letter to the emperor, desiring him to be sent back as one that had 
been condemned for heresy. The emperor adopted the uir.re humane course of 
giving him a safe conduct out of Germany. Reaching England about the year 
1560, Craig heard of the Reformation which had taken place in his native 
country, and, returning thither, offered his services to the church. He found, 
however, that Hie long period of his absence from the country (twentyfour yean,) 
had unfitted him to preach in the vernacular tongue, and lie was therefore ob« 
liged for some time to hold forth to the learned in Latin. ^ Next year, having 
partly recovered his native language, he was appointed to be the colleague of 
Knox in the parish church of Edinburgh, which office he held for nine years. 
During this period, he had an opportunity of manifesting his conscientious 
regard to the duties of his calling, by refusing to prodnim the banns for the 
marriage of the queen to Bothwell, which he thought contrary to the lanv, to 
reason, and to the word of God. For this he was reproved at the time by the 
council ; but his conduct was declared by the General Assembly two years af- 
ter to have been consistent with his duty as a faithful minister. About the year 
1573, he was sent by the General Assembly to preach at Montrose, "for the 
illuminating the north ; and when he had remained two ycai-s there, he \\a» sent 
to Aberdeen, to illuminate these dark places in Mar, liuclian, and Aberdeen, 
and to teach the youth in the college there." In 1570, Mr Craig being ap- 
pointed minister to the king, (James VI.) returned to Edinburgh, where he took 
a leading hand in the general assemblies of the church, being the compiler of 
part of the second book of Discipline, and, what gives his name its diief histori- 
cal lustre, the writer of the National Covbevant, signed in 1580, by the king and 
his household, and which was destined in a future age to exercise so mighty an 
influence over the destinies of the country. 

John Craig was a very difterent roan from the royal chaplains of subsequent 
times. He boldly opposed the proceedings of the court, when he thought them 
inconsistent with the interests of religion, and did not scruple on some occasions 
to utter the most poignant and severe truths respecting the king, even in his 
majesty's own presence. In 1595, being quite worn out with the infirmities of 
age, he resigned his place in the royal household, and retired from public life. 
He died on the 4th of December, 1600, aged eighty-eight, his life having ex- 
tended through the reigns of four sovereigns. 

CRAIG, John, an eminent mathematician, flourished at the end of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 1 8th centuries. The only circumstance known res- 
pecting his life is, that he was ricar of Gillingham in Dorseishii*c. 'Ihe follow- 
ing list of his writings is given in Watt's Bibliotheca Brilannica. — " MeUiodus 
figuraium, lineis rectis et curris comprehensarum : quadraturas determinandi. 
London, 1685, 4to. — Iraetatus MathemaUcus, de figurarum curvilinearum, &c. et 
locis geometricis. London, 1693, 1693, 4to. — Theologiao Christianas Principia 
Mathematics. London, 1699, 4ta Reprinted, Leipsic, 1755. — ^De Calculo 
fluentium, lib. ii. et de optica analytlca, lib. ii. London, 1718, 4ta — ^The quan- 
tity of the Logarithmic Curve ; translated irom the Ljitin, FhiL Trann Abr. iv, 
318. 1698.— Quantity of Figures geometrically Irrational. lb. 309. 1697. — 
Letter contoining solutions of two Problems : 1, on the solid of Least Resis- 

' His Latin disoourses were delivered in Magdalen's Chapel, in the Cowgate, Edinburgh; 
a curious old place of woralilp, which still exists, and even retains in its windo^rs part of tha 
stadred glass which adorned It in Catholic times. 
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iMice; 3. the Curve of QiadMsl DeMeat. 11k i42, 1701. — Specimen of de- 
temitiiBg the QuatbalBre of Fignmib lb. ▼. M, l709.--^olal;ioR of BenHmiHi's 
Problem. lU 90, 17(Kk-^f tho lei^ of Cwe Lidm IK 409, 170^— Me- 
Oiod of making LeeariUmH^ iU MOi, 1710. — DiMetipCion of tiie head of a mon- 
bUom Calf. Ik M8, Hia.r'* 

CRAIG, TaoMjf, aulibor o£ llie Tre«liie o* die PwM Litw> m^ of other 
leonMil wovki, trw probdblf bom in the year 15^ It is ifnOTrtain wliether 
he WB» the eoB of Bobeit GnAg, a mercimit is EdiiAwrgli, or of WilTiam Cmi^ 
of Graigiiintry, afltrwardi Cnrigiton^ ia the eouMty of Aberdeen. In 1559, he 
was entend aetadent of Si LeoimrdV eolfege, hi the mvfenity of Si Andreira, 
but diMi Mi mffeax lb haw eomptoted thr wml ootino of Iher y«ate, a» he left 
the eolkfe ia ^555, after moeiving hiadegrae ae bacMor of via He Iften 
repaired to Fiance, and stadied the aini and. easaa kw in feme of Hie flonririi- 
iag uniToniiies of that eeontiyr On fail wCMm, about Ae year 156^1 , he eon- 
tuitted hie itadies under the stl|^rin«endeM8 of Ma rehition, John Cnrig, die 
nhjact of a pmeeding nieraelr. AAea diatingukkkig hime^ kir a imry eonient 
deyreo at a a L u rie al ■diokM', hs nai called to *o bar in PobnuBy 1063, and in 
the Micceeding ynar ivaa piaaed ai the head of the criminal jadteatwe of the 
eouatry, a» j u at te o' depiHe^ ondter tho heeedilavy eOcor, tfw juiiioe general, an 
hoMMir Yoefted in thonoble teaily of Aigylet ikmoag- hia earlimt dwtiet in (hn 
capacity, trae that of trying and to m ki n mii i g ^ Thoamt 3cott; slierifMepifte of 
Perth, and Henry YaiP|.a priaei^ lor h aii ai g kepi Iho gatee> of Holyrood hoose, 
tf^fiMsilitate theaHamaation of Bhaaw hi 1»M, i^ien Jamei VI. im bom, 
Craig f eibaed ftwa hia iererar atndiea at the bmr, haiM Ao b'nih of the royal 
infant,, and p r e d ic t ed the happineaft vrfudi anch an avent pro m hw 4 feo> hit anaet- 
tled oonntvy, In a Latin peaaa oatitM^ '* ChanethUaaoa JmoM Trixm^ Seote<- 
rum." Thia,. aaya Sir Tytier^ m liia el^faai nork, Iho life of Shr Thomtt 
Craig, ia a poem of ODnaiderabie lengthy, titittaw hi* hasometen, ntfA p oa waai ng 
many pamagea not only highly deecrjptiTO of Iha* alate of Seodand at tMa time, 
but in themaelres eminendy poetical : it ia to b« faoiid i» thoDeMtha FoeCarum 
Sootonna. ** Cndg,** aa^ Mr Tytfter, ** appean to have been* a man of a mo- 
deat and V0thriai|r di^oaition, aaene ia any hiterfeRmoa iwtho poUiical intrigiiea 
of tho thnea, daroied to hie praleaman, and fcnd of thai rehinadon fnm the ae^ 
▼orer lahonra of the bav^ whkh is i»bo Awawi is a taita te doaaieal litlenitaM. 
While hia contoraponuriea ave tor bo foimd perpottally ii apH e atod far Ihe conapi^ 
radea agatnat their nnatreaa tho qanau, and their nasnea hai« coma ^a^vn to na 
contamuiated hy criaio^ the ehasneter of thia go9d and npright man ahhies 
doubly pure amid the guilt with which it m auffwindedi. Alihou^ a eonterC to 
die refomed opiniona, aad fvon thia cirduMtance natnndly coaaieeled with the 
party which opp ma d the ^neen, hu seme of vriigton did not oentfMndr or extivK 
gviah hia principlea of loyalty. Hia name appeaaa oidy hi the journal booha of 
the court in tho djacharga of the Udtoota of hia penfeaaion, or ii ia foand in the 
juatioiavy reeoria under hia official dengnaHeif of jusliee*d^to, or it ia honour- 
ably aaaodatad with the litoratueo of hia oomvtry ^ hat H ia nofer eonneded with 
tho political commotiena which the money and inferigues^of England had kindled 
hi the heart of oar nathm." Craig putsued an exteasivo pvactice at Ifhe bar for 
a period of apwavAi of forty yearn, and daring all that time, hia mrnio is 
scarcely ever found mingling wiih the peliiical aie!>renienia of tho iiawa. Dur- 
ing the later part of his emreer, ha devoted much- of his thae to the composition 
of hh learned tteatiae oa the Feudal Law, upon whh^ hia raputaiion principally 
rests. To deacribe the Law of our country, as he found it established by Uie 
psaatiwa of tha courta in hia own age ; to eempare it with the written ho<riha on 
the feudal law ; and to impart to it aomewliat of the Ibrai and arrangement of 
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a science, deinoiMtnitinjr, m, tbe nme tjn^ its ^ngrmty in its lundanMital prki. 
cipU» with Ow'iwi^l Jftw of £4^UumI, «iflh %W9 the dbj»eto «f 6ir Tliomas 
Grajg in iiib iMurk^ which 1m ooiaiileleil w l^j^, a paisi«i when it aMg«it faavie 
been 4)f s^nai ssinsioe, if |HibllAhed, In renoKi^«o«ie <ai tbe prejudices which 
stoodinihe wayefaunienbetiveeiiaiBMvecountriM. The 4feat«e, wUdi was 
writteuin arjganNisLaaBfttyJhe. vam «et, Uoixmw, piit4Virili4»«he.mrldtvU forty 
seven yean after the deaith «f ttie Jenraed avtbor. The esilai^ and ^heral 
mind of Sir Thenas Oemg jmdMed him a aaalees jfnmaUr 4»f «vary object 
whidi tend^ to puBsenre ihe wutunl pcwM, oriaaUitiite the luiion of EngUnd 
In January;, I4k)3,be finished aTreatiae an Ae fiiHMesMen, to fiiithsr 4he views 
of Us 8eiivMKi^^.uppn.tteauxine4iheii^4o.U vacated This 'woric 

was wore imniedjately Mosmned hf IIm oeUbrated << CMfeaenee <m tiM flue 
cession,*' written hf tbe tonit JE^aasesH, wider tbe Mwroed name of Deleman, in 
which the night af iames VL mm cMilested m a aainMr ^fually obie and Tim. 
lent. The treaUM 4(f Gaaig, paabaUy on aeoount of tbe fuiet AiceeMien ef 
Jones a ifowmooUis after, was oei«raeat to Aofsess; hot «n English tmnda. 
tion eCit was {whliriied lin 1703 by Br <>nlh«aer. Hoir iniicb of his time Gia4g 
iras in the habit ef dedionlang to the Muaesaeas not appear ; but t^ DeUiim 
Poetarum Scotorum contains another poem written by bim on tbe 4epaiiare of 
bis naUvie aaanaoali fi-en fidmbwgb, to tofce pessessiesi «f Ids new kingdom of 
England. Itis eiatidad, ^' Ad £em«issMuni «t FotontistimMa Piinoipem Ja. 
cobiua VL s lua fieolia disandarteaB^ IWwMftioefu'' "^Tliis poem,* says Mr 
Tytler, ^' js bigldqr •charaofeeristMs^yf the ein^W iind upright character <^ its au- 
thor. Whiie other and more voaal bands ^xhansted tbebr imagiaatWn in ihe 
cooipQsitien of those «noonuastk addvesses, the 4noense cemraoidy olTei^ up 
to kifligs^ the Paranetioon of <}iaig is gnwe, digniliea, and even admonitory. 
Ue is toyal, budeed, bat bis layalty bas tbe etamp <a tcirth and nnceilty ; bis 
praises are neither abject nor esoei^e ; and in the advices wbieb he has not 
scrupled to give to his sovereign, it Is diffiouk wbidi raest to adnsre, HIm oxcel- 
lent sense of tbe pveoepts, or the^neigetsic ktimty in which tbey are conveyed.* 
Gniig also addressed a abndhr poem to prinee Henry, who aooemnaniod bis 
father to Engbind. 

it wenld nppear that Craig eStbernvns one ^iboae wbo accompanied ^tke king 
to EagJasid, or eoon after fottowed him ; as he was present at the -entrance oi 
1ms nujesty into London, and at tbe eidwequent coronation. He celelMrated Ibese 
ermits in a Latfai bexameHer poem enfHled, 2TE5«>AN0*QP1A, »*bidh is neiifher 
tbe diastest nor the meat pleasing of fiis productions, althou^ the ridiest Sn 
metaphorical onsament and florid description. Craig was, in I<KI4, one of the 
commissioners on Ihe part of ficothmd, who, by -the lung's desire, met others on 
tbe part of EngUind, for flie puipose of considering fiie possibility of a union 
between fbe two countries. He wrote a work on iMs subject, in which be 
wamdy seconded 4lhe patriotic view* of tbe king. This treatise, written, like adl 
his <other works, in Laiin, bas never been published; altbougfa, in point of mat- 
ter and etyle, in tbo importance ef the oubject to wbicb it rohtes, the variety of 
bistoricall ilkstrations, the sagacity of the political remarks, aiid the insight into 
the mutual intevestf of tbe t^vo countries wbidi it exhibits, it periiaps deserves 
to rank the highest cf all his works. The woiit upon wbidi he appears to bavo 
been last «i^|aged, is one upon ibe old controversy respecting ibe homage 
daimed from iSeotbmd by the Eng&h monarch. Tbe ** De HomfadO*' of Craig 
vemained in mamMeript till the year 1G95, wben a translation of it was pub- 
lished by Mr George Ridpath, under tbe tide, ^' Scotland's Sovereignty Asserted, 
or a Dispute conoeming Uomage.'* 

Crnig was, in tbe latter part of bis life^ advocate for tbe churcb, and vnder 
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thai character was employed at the lamouf trial of the six ministers in 1606, 
on a charge of treason for keeping a general assembly at Aberdeen. He was, 
perhaps, unfitted, by his studious and modest disposition, to come farther forward 
in public life. King James repeatedly oiTered him the honour of knighthood, 
which he as constantly refused : he is only styled ^' Sir Thomas Craig,** in con- 
sequence of an order from the king, that erery one should give him tlie title. 
He had been married, in early life, to Helen Heriot, daughter of the laird of 
Trabrown, in East Lothian, to which family belonged the mothers of two great 
men of that age, George Buchanan and the first earl of Haddington. By this 
lady he had four sons and three daughters. Sir Lewis Craig, the eldest son, 
who was bom in 1569, was raised, at the age of thirty*four, to the bench, where 
he took the designation of Lord Wrightshouses. As this was in the life-time of 
his own father, the latter had sometimes occasion to plead before his son. A 
pleasing tradition regarding the filial respect shown by Sir Lewis, is preserved 
in the biographical sketch prefixed to the treatise De FeudU. The supreme 
judges in those days sat covered, and heard the counsel who pleaded before them 
uncovered. ** Whenever," says his biographer, '' his father appeared before 
him, Sir Lewis, as became a pious son, uncovered, and listened to his parent 
with the utmost reverence.** 

Another family anecdote of a very pleasing character is derived from the 
same source. The father of Sir Thomas Craig had been educated in the Roman 
Catliolic religion. His son, whose studies, after his return from France, were, 
as we have seen, superintended by Mr John Craig, the eminent reformer, ap- 
pears early and zealously to have embraced the new opinions. The old man 
continued in the &ith of the church of Rome till a late period of his life ; but, 
being at length converted by the unanswerable reasons which were incessantly, 
though reverentially, urged by his son, he became, to the great joy of the sub- 
ject of this memoir, a convert to the true religion. 

This great man died on the 36th of February, 1608, when, if we are right 
as to the date of his birth, he must have attained his seventieth year. 

C^AIG, William, a distinguished senator of the college of Justice, and a 
large contributor to the literary paper styled *' the Mirror," was the son of Dr 
William Craig, one of the ministers of Glasgow ; a man of so much eminence, 
that the editors of the Biographia Britannica thought proper to admit an ac- 
count of him, drawn up by professor Richardson, into their very select collec- 
tion.^ The subject of the present memoir ^vas bom in 1745, and received his 
education at Glasgow college, where he attended the classes of Smith in moral 
philosophy and political economy, and those of Millar in jiurisprudence and 
civil law. His acquirements were at an early period very great, especially in 
the belles lettres, and to a less degree in history and metaphysics. He entered 
at the bar in 1768, and was the contemporary and intimate friend of some of 
the most distinguished men of the last age. Robert Blair, afterwards lord president, 
Alexander Abercromby, afterwards loi^d Abercromby, aJong with Craig and some 
others, held for some years a private meeting once every week, for mutual im- 
provement in their leg^ studies. It is remarkable that, at the commeneement of 
Mr Pitt's administration in 1784, Blair, Abercromby, and Craig were appointed 
together to be depute advocates under Sir llay Campbell, who was at the same 
time nominated lord advocate. Mr Craig held this office till 1787, when he 
WHS nominated sheriff of Ayrshire. On the death of lord Hailes in 1793, Mr 
Craig was appointed to succeed him on the bench, on which occasion he assumed 

1 Dr Craig was author of an Essay on the Life of Christ, and of Twenty Discourses on 
various Sttbjocts. 
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the designation of lord Craig. In 1795, he succeeded lord Heuderlaud as a 
judge of the court of justiciary. 

In the concluding number of *' the Mirror,** which appeared on the 1 7th of 
May 1780, it is mentioned that " the idea of publishing a periodical paper in 
Edinburgh took its rise in a company of gentlemen, whom particular circum^ 
stances of connection brought frequently together. Their discourse often turned 
upon subjects of manners, of taste, and of literature. By one of those accidental 
resolutions of which the origin cannot easily be ti-aced, it was determined to put 
their thoughts in writing, and to read them for the entertainment of each other. 
Their essays assumed the form, and, soon after, some one gave them the name 
of a periodical publication. The ^Titers of it were naturally associated ; and 
their meetings increased the importance, as well as the number of their produc* 
tiofis. Cultirating letters in the midst of business, composition was to them an 
amusement only ; that amusement was heightened by the audience which this 
society afTorded ; the idea of publication suggested itself as productive of still 
higher entertainments It was not, however, without diffidence that such a re» 
solution was taken. From diat and sereml circumstances, it was thought proper 
to observe the strictest secrecy with re^rd to the authors ; a purpose in which 
they have been so successful, that at this moment, the very publisher of the work 
knows only one of their number, to whom the conduct of it was intrusted." 

It is now to be mentioned, upon the credit of the sole survivor of the asso- 
ciation above alluded to, that the first idea of starting this periodical work oc- 
curred to Mr Craig, who, next to Mr Mackenzie, was the most zealous of them 
all in the cultivation of the belles lettres. The remaining persons concerned 
were Mr. Alexander Abercromby, of whom a memoir has been giyen in the pre* 
Bent dictionary, Mr. Robert Cullen, afterwards lord Cullen, Mr. Macleod Banna* 
tyne, afterwards lord Bannatyne, Mr. George Home, afterwards lord Wedderburn, 
and one of the principal clerks of session, Mr. William Gordon of Newhall, and 
Mr. George Ogilvy, both also advocates, but of whom the first died, and the 
latter fell into bad health, before haTing made any contribntion to the Mirror. 
Mr. Mackenzie was the only indiTidoal nnconnccted with the bar. The associa- 
tion was at first termed the Tabernacle; bat when the resolution of publishing 
was adopted, it assumed the name of the Jft'rror Club, from the title of the 
projected paper. It was resolved to commit the business of publishing to Mr. 
Creech, the well-known bookseller, and the duty of communicating with him, 
snd of the general superintendence of the work, was devolved on Mr. Mackcn* 
zic. The club nscd to meet once a- week, sometimes in one tavern, sometimes in 
another, in order that their proceedings might be less liable to the observation 
.of their acquaintance. A list of their haunts will tell strangely in the ears 
of those who, tliinkiug of the Mirror as the pink of elegance in literature, might 
expect to find tliat every circumstance connected with its composition was alike 
elegant The dub met, for instance, sometimes in Clerihiigh*8, in Writer's 
court, sometimes in Somers*Si opposite the Guardhouse in the High street, some* 
times in Stewart's oyster-house in the Old Fish-market close, and fully as often, 
perhaps, in Lucky Dunbar's, a moderate and obscure house, situated in an alley 
leading betwixt Forrester's and Libberton's Wynd. On these occasions, any mem« 
her who had written a paper since the last meeting, produced it to be read and 
considered. But, as a general invitfGon had been held out for contributions from 
persons not members of the dub, and a box placed at Mr Creech's shop for re* 
ceiving them, the papers so contributed, as well as those produced by the mem^ 
ben, were read over and considered, and a selection made of those proposed to 
be adopted. Among these occasional contributors were several individuals of 
great respectability, of whom we may mention lord Hailes, professor Blchard* 
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«on of Glasgow, Dr Henry, Author of Uie History of Groat Britain, and Mr 
David Hume, now one of the harons of exchequer. Some other papecs of no 
inooaaideraUe merit were supposed to be from ladies. The Mirror was com* 
laeoced on the S3d of January, 1779, and finished with the 110th number on 
the 27lh of May, 17dO. It appeared in one small folio sheet, which was sold 
at thnee half pence, and though not above four hundred were ever sold of any 
particular Aumber, the public ^probation was so high as to demand the immo- 
diate republication of the whole in tiiree volumes duodecimo^ 

Mr Craig^B contributions to tike Mirror, which were the most numerous, next 
io those of Mr Mackenzie, are indicated in a later edition of the work :^- 

To the Lounger, which was started aome yean a£ber by the same dub^ he 
also contributed many excellent papers. 

Iiord Craig, who possessed originally a very weak constitution, enjoyed so 
poor a state of health in his latter years as to be obliged to resign his place on 
the justiciary bench. He died on the 8th of July, 1813. The mental quali- 
fications of this eminent person were of a very high ocder. Although his prac- 
Uoe at the bar had never been very extensive, he was much esteemed in his 
character as a judge, liis decisions being remarkable for their clearness and pre- 
cision, while his habits were of a singularly industrious order, ooniideriag the 
state of his health. In private life he was beloved on account of his gentle, 
unassuming nianners, and his eminently benevolent and sociable dispositiea. 

CRAWFORD, DAvm, of Drumsoy, near Gla^ow, historiographer to queen 
Anne, wm bom ia 1665, and educated to the bar. Having abandoned profes- 
sional pursuits in a great HMasure, for the sake of studyii^ Scottish antiquities 
and history, he ^vas appointed historiogiapber royal fior SeoUand by queen Anne, 
•to whom lis was probably raooouaendied by his being a aeafeus tory and Jaco* 
bite. His p<^i(al prepossessieas, whicfa^ as usual, extended to a keen aeal in 
behalf of queen Mary, induced him in 1706 to publish, at London, his well- 
known work, entitled *' Memoirs of the afiairs of Scodand, oontainii:^ a fiiU 
and iaipartial account of the Rerolotion in that kingdom, begun in 1567, £uthfully 
compiled from an authentic MS." The avowed puipoee of this puhiicatien was 
to fiunush an antidote to the pernicious tendency of Buchanan's history. The 
substance of the work, he says he derived from an ancient MS. presented to him 
by Sir James Baird of SaugfatonhaU, and which seemed to have been ooaq^osed 
by a contemporary of the events described* ^In executing Ihe task -which he had 
imposed upon faimself, the learneijl editor appears to have acted after the msimer 
«f a good pertizan. In order that his work mig^ the more perfiBCtiy meet the 
calamnies of Buchanan, he expunged from it every passage which told in behalf 
of the views taken by that vmter, and introduced others instead from the con- 
temporary tory writeis. The woric was reprinted by Goodall in 1767, and still 
continues to be a popular narrative of the events of the four Begtnciet, In 
1804, Mr Malcolm Laing, author of the History of Scotland during the seven- 
teenth century, having obtained possession of the original MS. used by Craw- 
ford, publiidied it, with a preface, denouncing the historiographer-royal as a 
tank impostor, inasmuch as he hod set off* that as a work of autliority which had 
been vitiated for party purposes by his own hand. The same view has been 
taken of Mr Crawford's character by Mr Thomas Thomson, in the preface to a 
aew print of tiie MS. for the use of the Bannatyne Club, whidi appeared in 
1825, under the title of " The History and life of king James the sext** With 
deference to these writers, it may be suggested, in Crawford's defence, that his 
work was never pretended to be a faithful transcript of the original MS. exc^t on 
the title page, where it is so stated by the bookseller ad captandum, in obvious 
contradiction of the statement made by the editor within. The wotk coidm 
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forth with the character of a special pleading aTOwed upon the face of U ; and 
those who depended upon such a refacciamento as upon a faithful contemporary 
chronicle, after the account given of it in the editor's preface, had only to blame 
their o^vn simplicity. The truth is, Crawford's Memoirs, when fully considered 
with a regard to the ideas prevalent respecting the purity of historical narrative 
at the beginning of the last century, will only appear an unposture to an op- 
posite partizan. Crawford died in 1726. 

-CRKECH, William, an eminent bookseller, was the son of the Rev. William 
Creech, minister of Newbattle, a most respectable clergyman, and of Miss Mary 
Buley, an English lady, related to a family of rank in Devonshire. He was 
born in the year 1745, and received a complete classical education at the school 
at Dalkeith, which was taught by Mr Barclay, a preceptor of some distinction, 
who also educated the first viscount Melville, and the lord chancellor Lough- 
borough. He was at first designed for the medical profession, but eventually 
was bound apprentice to Mr Kincaid, a bookseller in Edinburgh. In the year 
1766, Mr Creech went upon a tour of the continent, in company with Lord 
Kilmaurs, son of the Earl of Glencairn. After his return, in 1771, he was 
received by his former master into partnership, and finally, in 1773, left in 
full possession of the business; For forty-four years, Mr Creech carried on 
by far the most extensive bookselling concern in Scotland, publishing the 
writings of many of the distinguished men who adorned Scottish literature at 
the dose of the eighteenth century. His shop, which occupied a conspicuous 
situation in the oenti-e of the old town, and yet, by a curious chance, command- 
ed a view thirty miles into the country, was, during all that long period, the 
Rialto of literary commerce and intercourse, while his house in the neighbour* 
hood also attracted its more select crowds at the breakfast hour, under tlie name 
of Creeches levee. While thus busied in sending the works of his friends into 
the world, he occasionally contributed articles to the newspapers and other 
periodical works, generally in reference to the passing follies of the day, of 
which he was a most acute and sarcastic observer. During his own life-time, he 
published a volume of these trifles, under the title of *' Edinburgh Fugitive 
Pieces," whidi was re-published with his name, and with some additions, after 
his death. Ho was one of the fonuders of the Speculative Society in 1764. 

Mr Creech's style of composition is only worthy of being spoken of with 
respect to its ironical humour, which was certainly its only feature of distinction. 
This humour, though said to have been very powerful when aided by the charm 
of his own voice and manner in conversation, is of too cold, wiry, and artificial a 
kind, to have much effect in print. It must also be mentioned, that, although 
very staid and rigid in style, it involves many allusions by no means of a decor- 
ous nature. 

In private life, Mr Creech shone conspicuously as a pleasant companion and 
conversationist, being possessed of an inexhaustible fund of droll anecdote, which 
he could narrate in a characteristic manner, and with un&iling effect He thus 
secured general esteem, in despite, it appeared, of extraordinary fondness for 
money, and penuriousness of habits, which acted to the preclusion, not only of 
all benevolence of disposition, but even of the common honesty of discharging 
his obligations when they were due. He died, unmarried, on the 1 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1815. 
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CRICHTON, Jamks, commonly itylecl the Admirable Crichton. The learned 
and accurate Dr Kippis, editor of the Biographia Britannica, was the first, we 
beliere, who thoroughly sifted and critically examined the truth or consistency 
of those manrellous stories which had so long attached to and rendered famous 
the name of the Admirable Crichton. Many had long doubted their credibility, 
and many more had been deluded by them. It fell to the lot of this keen critic, 
by a minute and candid inrestigation of the truth, to confirm and rectify the 
minds of both. Biography is but a part of history, and the chief value of both 
must always rest upon their Tcnicity ; and it is no unimportant service rendered 
to letters, to disabuse them of those apocryphal portions which deteriorate the 
worth, or render suspicious the quality of what is really genuine. It is but an 
ungrateful task, we allow, to destroy in the mind its fiivoured prejudices or delu« 
sions ; yet these can never be allowed to stand in the way of investigation ; and 
we make no doubt of showing, before the end of this article that inquiry, in the 
present case, has not been without its advantage. 

The biographer whom we have mentioned, has expressed the diffidence and 
anxiety which he felt on entering upon this life ; ** being," says he ** desirous, 
on the one hand, not to detract firom Crichton's real merit, and, on the other, 
to form a just estimate of the truth of the facts which are recorded concerning 
him." We hope to observe the same principle of impartiality ; and, after hav- 
ing given the reader the current narration regarding this singular indiridual, 
shall afterwards leave to his own discrimination the proofs whichi either way 
affect its autlienticity. 

James Crichton was the son of Robert Crichton, of Eliock, lord advocate of 
Scotland, partly in the reigns of queen Mary and king James VL His mother 
was Elizabeth Stuart, only daughter of Sir James Stuart of Beith ; a family col- 
laterally descended from Murdoch, duke of Albany, third son of Robert IIL by 
Elizabeth Muir, and uncle to James L He was bom in the castle of Cluny, in 
Perthshire, sometime about the year 1560. This residence had recently been 
in the possession of the bishopric of Dunkeld, from which it was dissevered 
during the reformation ; and was esteemed, at that time, one of the best houses 
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in Scotland. It is beautifully situated upon a little island in the middle of the 
lake of the same name. 

Crichton received the first rudiments of his education at Perth, from which 
place he was removed at an early ag^e to the university of St Andrews, at thfit 
time esteemed the first school of philosophy in Scotland. John Rutherford, a 
name now unknown, but who in his day was &mous for his writings upon the 
logic and poetics of Aristotle, was provost of St Salvator's college ; and it was 
to the care of this professor that the instruction of young Crichton seems to have 
been principally confided. ** Nothing/' according to M'Kenzle, ** can give us a 
higher idea of Rutherford's worth and merit than his being master of that won- 
der and prodigy of his age, the great and admirable Crichtifti.'' Aldus Manu* 
tius also informs us, that he was educated along with the king under Buchanan, 
Hepburn, and Robertson. The progress which he made in his studies is said 
to have been astonishing. He had hardly passed his twelfth year when he took 
his degree as bachelor of arts ; two years afterwards, that of master of arts ; 
being then esteemed the third scholar in the university for talents and proficien- 
cy. His excellence did uot stop here. Before attaining the age of twenty he 
had, besides becoming master of the sciences, attained to the knowledge of ten 
different languages, which he could write and speak to perfection. He had 
every accomplishment which it is befitting or ornamental in a gentleman to 
have. He practised the arts of drawing and painting, and improved himself to 
the highest degree in riding, fencing, dancing, singing, and in playing upon 
all sorts of musical instruments. It remains only to add, tliat this extraordinary 
person possessed a form and foce of great beauty and symmetry ; and was un- 
equalled in every exertion requiring activity and strength. He would spring 
at one bound the space of twenty or twenty-four feet in closing with his antag- 
onist ; and he added to a perfect science in the sword, such strength and dex- 
terity that none could rival him. 

Criditon, now about the age of twenty, and thus accomplished, set out upon 
his travels ; and is said first to have directed his course to Paris. It was cus- 
tomary in that age to hold public disputations in which questions alike abstruse 
and useless in the scholastic philosophy were discussed. Soon after his ar- 
rival in this city, he determined, in compliance with such a usage, to distin- 
guish himself, by a public display of part of those great acquirements of which 
he felt himself possessed. To this end he affixed placards to the gates of the 
difiTerent schools, haUs, and colleges belonging to the university, and to the 
posts and pillars before the houses of men of learning in the city ; inviting all 
those versed in any art or science, discipline, or faculty, whether practical or 
theoretic, to dispute with him in the college of Navarre, tlrnt day six weeks, by 
nine of the clock in the morning, where he would attend them, and be ready 
to answer to wliatever should be proposed to him in any art or science, and in 
any of these twelve languages, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
French, Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, and Sclavonian ; and this either in 
verse or prose, at the discretion of Uie disputant We give the challenge pretty 
fuHy in this place, that we may have no further occasion to repeat it 

During the interesting interval of the six weeks, Crichton, we are informed, 
60 far from showing the least flutter or uneasiness, or any necessity of prepara- 
tion, did nothing but divert himself with the various amusements of the gay 
city. He devoted his time almost entirely to hunting, hawking, riding on a 
well managed horse, tossing the pike, handling the musket, and other feats of 
the like kind ; or to more domestic trifling, such as balls, concerts, cards, 
dice, or tennis. This nonchalance is said to have provoked the sneers of the 
students ; and their (as it proved) unlucky satire went tlie length of affixing a 
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placard containing the foUowingr words on the gate of the Navarre college. 
** If you would meet >vith this monster of perfection, to make search for him 
either in the tayem or the brothel, is the readiest way to find him.*' 

The decisire day at length arrived which had been looked forward to with 
so much confidence of triumph by the one party, and, we are to suppose, with 
mixed feelings of curiosity, scorn, or ridicule, by the other. There attended, we 
are told, at Uiis singular convocation, about fifty professors, doctors of law and 
medicine, and learned men ; and above three thousand auditors. He acquitted 
himself beyond expression in the di^utation, which lasted from nine o'clock in 
the morning till six at night " So pointedly and learnedly he answered to 
all the questions which were proposed to him, that none but they who were 
present can believe it. He spake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other languages 
most politely. He nxu likewUe an excellent hareeman ; and truly, if a man 
should live a hundred years without eating, drinking, or sleeping, he could not 
attain to this man's knowledge, which struck us with a panic fear ; for he knew 
more than human nature can well bear. He overcame four of the doctors of 
tlie church ; for in learning none could contest with him, and he was thought 
to be Antichrist" ^ At the conclusion the president after a speech of high 
commendation, rose from his chair, and amidst the admiration and acclamations 
of the whole assembly, presented him with a diamond ring and a pune full of gold. 
From the event of this day he attained the title of The AdminU)le Cricliton. 

Grichton was so Little fiitigued, we are told, by this Herculean trial of men- 
tal prowess, that, on the succeeding day he appeared with all the fire and iresh« 
ness of youth at a tilting match in the Louvre, and in the presence of several of 
the ladies and princes of the court of France, carried away the ring fifteen Umes 
successively, * and broke as many lances on the Saracen,* a chivalrous pastime 
of the period so called. 

We next find Grichton at Rome ; where he soon took occasion to exhibit a 
similar challenge to that of Paris. Here, in presence of the pope, many cardi* 
nals, bishops, doctors of divinity, and professors in all the sciences, he again 
delighted and astonished all spectators by the amazing proofs which he displayed 
of his universal knowledge. Boccaline, who was Uien at Rome, relates the 
transaction somewhat differently. According to this authority, Grichton's 
placard runs th*is : '* Nos Jacobus Grichtonus, Scotus, cuicunque rei propositn ex 
improviso respondebimus.*' This was a bold challenge in the capital of Ghris* 
tendom ; and the ridicule which it could not fail to excite shewed itself in a 
pasquinade, the humour of which irnot amiss, though it be local : ** And," said 
this addendum to the challenge, '* he that will see i/, let him go to the sign of tlie 
Falcon and ii shall be shown." The Italian further informs us, that this afiront, 
which put Grichton upon the level of jugglers and mountebanks, nettled him so 
much that he left the place. 

He next proceeded to Venice ; and it was on his way thither, that he com- 
posed one of the four little Latin poems, all, by the way, which remain to prove 
the literary and poetical talents of Grichton* Of its merit we may remark af- 
terwards ; but Aldus Manutius, the younger of the celebrated family of printers, 
to whom it was inscribed, thought so very highly of it, and on further acquain- 
tance with its author, mus so greatly delighted, that he forthwith formed a 
friendship with him. He was of service in introducing Grichton to some of the 
principal men of Venice ; and among the rest to Laurentius Massa, Sperone 
Speroni, and Joannes Donatus. A presentation soon followed to the doge and 
senate, before whom he made an oration, which for brilliant eloquence and con- 
summate grace, we are led to understand, could not be surpassed. In efiect, in 
1 Mackenzie's Scottish Writeis, vol. lii. p. 119. 
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the words of Imperialis, talking of him on this occasiony *' he ivas esteemed a 
prodigy of nature." Here, he likewise disputed upon difTerent subjects in 
theology, philosophy and the mathematics, before the most eminent professors, 
in large assembL'es. Many people from a distance came to hear and see him ; 
and as a late biographer has alleged, " lives of him were drawn up and pub- 
lished." His visit to Venice was, it is conjectured, in the year 1580. 

After a residence of about four months in Venice, during the latter part of which 
time, he was afflicted with a severe illness, Criditon repaired to Padua, where 
was a university, whose fame, in that age, ivas spread over Europe. The day 
after his arrival, there was convened in honour of him at the house of Jacobus 
Aloisius Cornelius, a meeting of all the learned men of the place, when Cridi- 
ton opened the assembly with an encomiastic poem in praise of the city, the uni- 
versity, and the persons present* He then disputed for the space of six hours 
on matters in general ; and, in particular exposed with great judgment the er- 
rors of Aristotle and his commentators, whidi he did, nevertlieless, with such 
engaging modesty, as excited universal admiration. In oondusion, he thought 
proper to deliver an extempore oration in verse, in praise of ignorance, which 
was conducted with so much ingenuity, ('' in order," says one of his biographers 
*' to recondle his audience to (heir comparative inferiority,")^ that his hearers 
were astonished, and no doubt highly gratified. . Another disputation was to 
have been held in the bishop of Padiia^s palace, which some unforeseen circum- 
stances, according to Manutius, prevented. Imperialis, however, differs from this 
statement ; and relates that his father, (then thirteen years of age) liad witnessed 
Criditon upon such an occasion ; that he was opposed by Archangelus Mercen- 
arius, a famous philosopher ; and that be acquitted himself so well as to obtain the 
approbation of a very honourable company, and even of his antagonist himself. 

In the midst of the great reputation which Crichton now enjoyed, there 
were not wanting many persons who took occasion to detract from it, affecting 
to consider him as a literary impostor, whose acquirements were totally super- 
ficial. To put an end, at once, to all such cavils or invidious reflections, he 
caused a diallenge, similar to the others already made mention of, to be fixed 
on the gates of St John and St Paul's cfaurdi. The chief novelty on diis occa- 
sion was, tliat he engaged, at the pleasure of his opponents, to answer them, 
either in the common logical way, or by numbers and mathematical figures, or 
in a hundred different sorts of verse. According to Manutius, Crichton sus- 
tained this contest witliout fatigue, for three days ; during which time he sup- 
ported his credit and maintained his propositions with such spirit and energy, 
tlmt from an unusual concourse of people, he obtained acclamations and praises 
than whidi none moi-e magnificent were ever heard by men. It by much ex- 
ceeded any of his former contests of a similar nature ; and it is the last of them, 
of which we have any account. 

To Sir Thomas Urquhart, posterity is alone indebted for the next incident 
recorded in the lite of the Admirable Crichton, and its interest has certainly 
sufiTered little in coming from the graphic pen of that redoubted fabler. We 
cannot do better than give the exordium in his own words :— *' A certain Italian 
gentleman, of a mighty, able, strong, nimble, and vigorous body, by nature 
fierce, cruel, warlike, and audadous, and in the gladiatory art so superlatively 
expert and dextrous, that all the most skilful teachers of escrime, and fendng- 
masters of Italy (which, in matter of choice professors in that fiiculty needed, 
never as yet to yield to any nation in the world), were by him beaten to their 
good behaviour, and, by blows and thrusts given in, which they could not avoid, 
enfoxoed to acknowledge him their overoomer : bethinking himself, how, after 
1 Tytler's Life of Criditon, p 34. 
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so great a conquest of reputation^ he might by such means be yery suddenly en- 
riched, he projected a course of exchanging the blunt to the sharp, and the 
foib into tucks ; and in this resolution, providing a pu^e fuU of gold, worth 
near upon four hundred pounds, English money, travelled alongst the most 
especial and considerable parts of Spain, France, the Low Countries, Germany, 
Pole, Hungary, Greece, Italy, and other places, wherever there was grecitest 
probability of encountering with the eagerest and most atrocious duellists ; and 
immediately after his arrival to any city or town that gave apparent likelihood 
of some one or other champion that would enter the lists and cope with him, 
he boldly challenged them, with sound of trumpet, in the chief market place, 
to adventure an equal sum of money against that of his, to be disputed at the 
sword's point, who should have both.'' Sir Thomas goes on to relate the suc- 
cess of this bravo of Italy, whose person and diameter he has sketched with so 
masterly a pencil '* At last returning homewards to his own country, loaded 
with wealth, or rather the spoil of the reputation of*these foreigners, whom the 
Italians call Tramontani, he, by the way, after his accustomed manner of 
aboarding other places, repaired to the city of Mantua." Having received the 
protection of the duke, and published his chalienge, it was not long before he 
found opponents willing to engage him on his own terms. " For it happened 
at the same time, that three of the most notable cutters in the world, (and so 
highly cried up for valour, tlut all the bravoes of the land were content to give 
way to their domineering, how insolent soever they should prove, because of 
their former-constantly-obtained victories in the field,) were all three together 
at the court of Mantua ; who hearing of such harvest of five hundred pistoles, to 
be reaped (as they expected) very soon, and with ease, had ahnost contested 
among themselves for the priority of the first encounter, but that one of my lord 
duke's courtiers moved them to cast lots who should be first, second, and third, 
in case none of the former two should prove victorious.*' Next ensue the 
successive calamitous combats of these brave men : for he ** whose fortune it was 
to be the first of the three in the field, had the disaster to be the first of the 
three that was foyled ; for at last with a thrust in the throat he was killed dead 
upon the ground." The second ** nas laid flat dead upon the place, by means 
of a thrust he received in the heart ;" and the last, *' his luck being the same 
with those that preceded him, by a thrust in the belly, he, within four and 
twenty hours after, gave up the ghost" 

Sir Thomas manages widi the ability, and indeed pretty much in the style, of 
a standard romancer, the scene which was to wind up the interest of his story to 
its height. And first he pauses in his narration, to take notice, how these la- 
mentable spectacles caused shame and gprief to the " duke and citie of Mantua ;" 
and how *' the conquering duellist, proud of a victorie so highly tending to both 
his honour and profit, for the space of a whole fortnight, or two weeks together, 
marched daily along the streets of Mantua (mthout any opposition or controul- 
ment) like another Romulus or Marcellus in triumph." The H«y thus artfully 
prepared, the true knight, for whom, as in books of romance, this adventure had 
been reserved, is introduced — 

** — ^AVhich the never-too-much-to-be-«dmired Crichton perceiving — to wipe off 
the imputation of cowardice lying upon the court of Mantua, to which he had 
but even then arrived, ( although formerly he had been a domestic thereof,) he 
could neither eat nor drink till he had first sent a challenge to the conqueror, 
appelling him to repair with his best sword in his hand, by nine of th4 dock in 
the morning of tlie next day, in presence of the whole court, in the same place 
where he had killed the other three, to fight with him upon this quarrell ; that 
in the court of Mantua, there wore as valiant men as he ; and, for his better er- 
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eotiragement to the desired undertaking, he assured him, that to the foresaid Rt9 
hundred pistoles, he would adjoin a thousand more ; wishing him to do the like, 
that the victor, upon the point of his sword, miglit carry away the richer booty. 
The challenge, with all its conditions, is no sooner accepted of, the time and 
place mutually condescended upon, kept accordingly, and the fifteen hundred 
pistoles, hinc inde, deposited, and the two rapiers of equal weight, lengtli, 
and goodness, each taking one, in presence of the duke, duchess, with all the 
noblemen, ladies, magnificoes, and idl the choicest of both men, women, and maids 
of that dty, as soon as tlie signal for the duel was given, by the shot of a great 
piece of ordinance, of three score and four pound ball, the two combatants, with 
a lion-like animosity, made their approach to one another." 

The combat, as it resembles much in management and finshion those with which 
the reader of old romances must be well acquainted, so does it likewise come up 
to them in minuteness, we can hardly say tediousness, for of that the author is 
incapable. Crichton long kept upon the defensire with his adyersary, and showed 
such excellent dexterity, ** that he seemed but to play while the other was in 
earnest'' After long fencing, falsifying, and parrying, warding from tierce to 
quart, priming, and seconding; and after every variety of posture had been gone 
through, " the never-before-oonquered Italian finding himself a little faint, 
enters into a consideration that he may be overmatdied ;" and sad thoughts seize 
upon all his spirits. We may indulge the reader nith the conclusion of this 
eventAil conflict in the words of its original chronicler; and in these it may 
possibly be invested with a propriety and interest, which we would but vainly 
labour to bestow upon it 

" Matchless Crichton, seeing it now high time to put a gallant catastrophe to 
that so-long-dubious combat, animated with a divinely inspired fervencie, to ful- 
fill the expectation of the ladies, and crown the duke's illustrious hopes, changeth 
his garb, fidls to act another part, and, firom defender turns assailant : never did 
art so grace nature, nor nature second the precepts of art with so much liveli- 
ness, and such obsenrance of time, as when, after he had struck fire out of the 
steel of his enemies sword, and gained the feeble thereof, with the fort of his 
own, by angles of the strongest position, he did, by geometrical flourishes of 
straight and oblique lines, so practically execute Uie speculative part, that, as if 
there had been remoras and secret charms in the variety of his motion, the 
fierceness of his foe was in a trice transqualifled into the numness of a pageant 
llien was it that, to vindicate the reputation of the duke's family, and expiate 
the blood of the three vanquished gentlemen, he alonged a stoccade de pied 
ferme ; then recoyling, he advanced another thrust, and lodged it home ; after 
which, retiring again, his right foot did beat the cadence of the blow that 
pierced the belly of this Italian ; whose heart and throat being hit with the two 
former stroaks, these three franch bouts given in upon the back of the other : 
besides that, if lines were imagined drawn from the hand that livered them, to 
the places which were marked by them, they would represent a perfect isosceles 
triangle with a perpendicular from the top angle, cutting the basis in the mid- 
dle ; they likewise give us to understand, that by them he was to be made a 
sacrifice of atonement for the slaughter of the tliree aforesaid gentlemen, who 
were wounded in the very same piEuls of their bodies by other three such venses 
as these ; eadi whereof being mortal, and his vital spirits exhaling as his blood 
gushed out, all he spoke was this. That seeing he could not live, his comfort in 
dying was, that he could not die by the hand of a braver man : afUf the uttering of 
which words he expiring, with the shril clareens of trumpets, bouncing tliunder 
of artillery, bethwacked beating of drums, universal clapping of hands, and loud 
aedamations of joy for so great a victory." Crichton generously bestowed the 
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prize of his Ticttny upon the widowt of the brave gentlemen whose deathb he 
had thus avenged. 

In oonaequenoe, U is said, of this achieTementy and the wonderful proficiency 
of the young Scotsman, the duke of Mantua made choice of him as tutor to his 
son, Vinoentio di GomGaga, a young man of dissolute conduct and unsettled 
principles. The appointment seems to have been gratifying to all parties ; and, 
as Sir Thomas Urquhart informs us, Crichton composed a comedy on the occa* 
•ion, which he exhibited before the court This, we must by no means enlarge 
upon ; for though that author's account of the matter is complete and curious, it 
is of great length, and may with more pleasure and advantage be read at large 
in the originaL The piece, we may only remark, belonged to a class of the 
drama known by the name of the Comedia a soggetto ; in which one actor per- 
forms all the characters, however numerous ; and must appear in the various 
dresses appropriate io each. The admirable Crichton had his usual success. 
The composition was regarded as one of the most ingenious satires that ever was 
made upon mankind. It was the last display, too, of those wonderful talents 
and endowments which their possemor was destined to make on the stage of this 
world ; and if, in any part of our narrative, we may have betrayed symptoms 
of incredulity, we lay all such feelings aside, in coming to the concluding cir- 
cumstance, the tragic nature of which must always excite deep sympathy and 
regret 

On a night of the carnival, as Crichton was returning from some serenading 
party, and amusing himself as he went solitarily along, by playing upon his 
guitar, he was suddenly set upon by five or six armed persons in ma^cs. 71iese 
with great vigour and bravery, he either put to flight, wounded, or kept at a 
distance. The one who seemed to be the leader he contrived to disarm ; and 
this person proved to be the prince, his pupil, Vincentio di Gonzaga ; for, pull- 
ing ofi* his mask and discovering himself, he begged his life. Crichton, on this, 
fell upon his knees, and expressed the concern he felt for his mistake, alleging 
that what he had done, he had been prompted to by self-defence ; that if his 
prince had any design upon his life he might always h^ master of it Saying 
this, and taking his sword by the point, he presented it to Gonzaga, who imme- 
diately received it ; and, the evil passions by which he had been actuated, be- 
ing inflamed ratlier than subdued by his shameful discomfiture, he Is said in- 
stantly to have run his defenceless victor through the heart 

It ought, however, in justice to be said, that the above,, though the popular 
statement of Crich ton's death, has been qualified, by more than one of iiis bio- 
graphers, in its circumstances of atrocity ; and indeed, though such actions as- 
sume a different character in Italy from what, happily, we are acquainted with 
in this country, he ought to have the advantage of every extenuation which im- 
partiality can allow of. It is uncertain whether the meeting occurred by acci- 
dent or design. Sir Thomas Urquhart, with his usual romance, has told a most 
extravagant, and it must be allowed, absurd, love story ; thus implicating jea- 
lousy in the transaction ; but the most probable version seems to be, that Crich- 
ton was stabbed in a drunken frolic ; that the high rank of the one party, and 
great merit of the other ; the relation in which they stood to each other ; and 
the concealmeiit of the real circumstances, came, at length, from the natural love 
all |>eople, and especially the Italians, have for amplification and exaggeration, 
to invest the whole in the tragic garb which it now wears. 

Great and general, according to the old author we have so often quoted, was 
the grief and lamentation which this sad event caused in Mantua. Tlie whole 
court went into mourning for nine months. The epitaphs and elegies written 
to his memory^ and stuck upon his hearse » would exceed, if collected, the bulk 
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of Homer's worki ; and long after, hu picture had its place in the closets and 
galleries of the Italian nobility ; representing him on horseback, with a lance 
in the one hand, and a book in the other. In a summary of excellences which we 
cannot help transcribing, the same author thus takes leave of the individual he 
has in so great a degree tended to exalt : — ** Criditon gained the esteem of 
kings and princes, by his magnanimity and knowledge ; of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, by his courtliness and breeding ; of knights, by his honourable deport- 
ment and pregnancy of wit ; of the rich, by his affability and good fellowship ; 
of the poor, by his munificence and liberality ; of the old, by his constancy and 
wisdom ; of the young, by his mirth and gallantry ; of the learned, by his uni- 
yersal knowledge ; of the soldiers, by his undaunted ralour and courage ; of the 
merdiants and artiiicers, by his upright dealing and honesty ; and of the fair 
sex, by his beauty and handsomeness, in which respect he was a masterpiece of 
nature." 

Sir Thomas did not stand so altogether upon his own authority in this, as in 
other matters we have had to speak of; and he scarcely, indeed, required so to 
do. Imperlalis, in his account of Crichton's death, dedares, That the report 
of so sad a catastrophe was spread to the remotest parts of the earth ; that it 
disturbed universal nature ; and that, in her grief for the loss of the wonder she 
had produced, she threatened never more to confer such honour upon mankind. 
He was the wonder of the last age ; the prodigious production of nature ; the 
glory and ornament of Parnassus, in a stupendous and unusual manner ; and 
farther, in the judgment of the learned world, he was the phcenix of literature, 
and rather a shining particle of the divine Miud and IVIajesty, than a model of 
what could be attained by human industry. After higlily celebrating the 
beauty of his person, he asserts, that his extraordinary eloquence, and his ad- 
mirable knowledge of things, testified that he possessed a strength of genius 
wholly divine. 

Crlchton is supposed to have been in the twenty-second year of his age at the 
time of his death. One or two pictures are preserved of him ; and there is 
reason to believe, that they are originals. By these it would appear that his 
frame was well proportioned, and his head well shaped, though rather small than 
otherwise. His &oe is symmetrical and handsome, but has no particular expres- 
sion of character. There is a print of him in the Museum Historicum et Physi- 
cum of Imperialis, which, though poorly executed, is probably autlientic. 

It now remains that something should be said regarding the truth or falsity 
of accounts so extraordinary as those which we have, with considerable fulness, 
presented to the reader; and in this we cannot do better than have re- 
course to the learned biographer, Dr Kippis, who has already been of so 
much service to us in the composition of this life. So full, indeed, has that 
author been upon the subject, and so complete, in his collection and arrangement 
of the authorities wliich bear upon it, that it would be difficult, or vain, to pur- 
sue another course. One work only, to our knowledge, attempting a refutation 
of the positions and inferences of the editor of the Biographia Britannica has 
appeared during a space of forty yean. This is a Life of the Admirable 
Crichton, with an appendix of original papers by Mr P. F. Tytler. We 
can see no cause to incline us to g^ve any weight to the aiguments of this au- 
thor ; and should rather say, that the effect of his work, bringing forward and 
advocating as it does, all that can be advanced and uiged in favour of the au- 
thenticity, has been to place in a more conspicuous point of view the error and 
falsity he would attempt to remove. There are few new facts adduced, and 
tliese not materiaL They shall be noticed as they properly suggest themselves 
to our observation. 
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In the fint plaoe, as to Sir Thomas Urquhart, to whom we are indebted for 
several of the facts altogether, and who wrote between sixty and seventy yean 
after Crichton>s decease, Dr Kippis has objected, generally, that his testimony 
as to facts is totally unworthy of regard : ** his productions are so inexpressibly 
absurd and extravagant, that the only rational jud^pnent which can be pro* 
Qounced concerning him is, that he was little, if at aU, better than a madman ;" 
lliat " his design in thU, a design which appears from his other writings, was 
to exalt his own family and his own nation at any rate.*' '' So far, therefore, as 
Sir Thomas Urquhart's authority is concerned, the wonderful exhibitions of 
Crichton at Paris, his triumphs at Rome, his combat with the gladiator, his writ- 
ing an Italian comedy, his sustaining fifteen characters in the representation of 
that comedy, the extraordinary story of the amour which is described as the 
cause of his death, the nine months mourning for him at Mantua, and the poems 
hung round his hearse to the quantity of Homer's works, must be regarded as in 
the highest degree doubtful, or rather as absolutely false.'* It is likewise to be 
observed, that earlier biographers had no knowledge of the facts enlarged upon 
by Urquhart Mr Tytler says not one word of any consequence in defence of this 
author ; at the same Ume, he takes every advantage of his information, carefully 
suppressing, which is not a very easy task, whatever is ridiculous or overwrought 
in Uie original 

Sir Thomas paved the way for Mackenzie, a writer of a very different charac- 
ter, but who has materially, only in a more sober manner, related the same 
story, Mackenzie, in regard to Uie prodigious exertions of Crichton both cor- 
poreal and mental at Paris, imagined he had found a full confirmation of them 
in a passage from the '* Disquisitiones" of Stephen Pasquier. In this he was 
under a mistake. The *' Disquisitiones" are only an abridgment, in Latin, of 
Pasquier's *' D^ Recherches de la France ;** in which work there is indeed 
mention made of a wonderful youth, such as is related in Mackenzie's quotation, 
and from which the passage is formed ; but Pasquier, who does not tell his name, 
expressly says, that he appeared in the year 1445. The writer by whom this 
fact was discovered and pointed out, makes remark, that ** Pasquier was bom in 
Paris in 1528; passed his life in that city, and was an eminent lawyer and 
ple<ider in 1571 ; so that it is impossible the feats of Crichton, had they been 
really performed at Paris, could have been unknown to him, and most impro- 
bable, that, knowing them, he would have omitted to mention them ; for, in the 
same book, vi., ch. 39, in which the wonderful youth is mentioned, he is at 
pains to produce examples of g^reat proficiency, displayed by men in a much 
humbler rank of life than that of philosophers and public disputants.** Dr Kip- 
pis observes, that Thuanus was likewise a contemporary, and he, who, in his 
own life, is very particular in what relates to learned men, makes no mention of 
Crichton. The '' Des Recherches" of Pasquier were printed at Paris in 1 596, 
and their author lived tiU the year 1615. '^Fhuanus* Memoirs of Himself were 
published in 1604; and that author lived between the years 1553 and 1617. 

Mr Tytler finds much more fault with Mackenzie than we tliink at all 
' necessary, or to the purpose. " Never, perhaps,'* says he, '' was any biographi- 
cal artide written in more complete defiance of all accurate research.*' He has 
said Crichton was bom in 1551, instead of placing that event ten years earlier, 
(an error which it is far from unlikely was a typographical one) ; he places Ro- 
bert Crichton of Cluny at the head of the queen's troops at the battle of Lang- 
side, instead of the earl of Argyle ; he affirms erroneously, that Trajan Bocca- 
lini *' tells us he [Crichton] came to Rome, Boccalini being then at Rome hinw 
self;*' he might have known that Crichton was killed in July, *' had he weighed 
the account of Imperialist*. and known that the assertion of Urquhart, that his 
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death happened at the carniTal, could not be correct, ** yet this acoommodatingr 
author adopto both stories, without peroeiying that there is any inconsistency be- 
tween them ;'' he adds expressions of his own to the account of Aldus, and 
mistakes the testimony of Astoifi ; and '* concludes his career of misquotation, 
by placing amongst the catalogue of Crichton's works a comedy in the Italian 
language,'* which should not hare been there, if, as he asierU, he copied that list 
from Dempster. 

There is a much more important point to settle before coming to these minu- 
tisB ; and however much the existence of such inconsistencies and inaccura- 
cies may make against these, their correction by no means advances the fiiYOurite 
hypothesis of this author. What matters it spying out little fsults on the surface 
of a great error? Mackenzie had three large folio Tolumes to write, and could 
not weigh erery little matter with the minute accuimcy Mr Tytler would expect 
of him ; as, whether the death of Crichton occurred in July or February, by 
drawing inferences about the time of the camiTal. Nor are his slight variations 
from ancient authorities, at all more, than what were perfectly warrantable in 
the process of incorporating them into a continuous narrative. It was not from 
such blunders, as Mr Tytler would endeavour to penuade us, ** that Baillet, 
Kippis, and Black regarded with doubt, and even treated with ridicule," the 
fame of Crichton ; but it ivas, in the first place, from the monstrous and un- 
heard of nature of that reputation, and, on inquiry, its untenable and chimerical 
foundation. 

After Mackenzie, followed Pennant, as a biographer of the Admirable Crich- 
ton ; and in his account, all the errors of wfaidi Mr Tytler complains are per- 
petuated ; it being an exact reprint from that author ; *' with this diflerence," 
says he, " that he rendered detection more difficult ; because the Latin passages, 
which might possibly have excited curiosity, and provoked a comparison with 
the text and the original, were left out entirely, and a translation substituted in 
their place.*' And here we may remaiic the curious and inadvertent manner in 
which eiror will often take place. Sir John Hawkins acknowledges, that Sir 
Thomas Urquhart has produced no authorities in support of his surprising nar- 
rations ; but this defect Sir John thinks, is supplied, in the life of Crichton, 
which is given in Pennant's tour. Now, Pennant copied immediately from a 
pamphlet printed at Aberdeen, which, with a few verbal alterations, was identi- 
cally the life written by Mackenzie ; so that his account vns but, in a genealo- 
gical sense, the great grand relation of the good knight himselC We may no- 
tice in this place, for the advantage of the polite reader, that Dr Johnson fell 
into the same error with his biographer ; and credited, if not the whole, at least 
the greater part, of this marvellous life ; and, as we are informed, dictated from 
memory to Hawkesworth, that delightful sketch of the Admirable Crichton which 
forms the 81st number of the Adventurer. 

Haring thus cleared the path to the ancient authorities, we come, for the first 
time, to consider who and what the Admirable Crichton really was. The ac- 
count which we have already given of his birth, parentage, and success at tlie 
university, we hold to be authentic ; and to that part, therefore, of the biography 
we have no occasion to refer. Of the matters spoken of by Urquhart upon his 
own authority, we have said enough, and they come not within the sphere of 
such investigation. 

And, firstly, we shall take up Aldus Manutius, whose dedication of the 
** Paradoxa Ciceronis*' to Crichton, is to be considered as the foundation upon 
whidi all the biographies of that indiridual are builc Of Manutius, Dr Kippis 
has remarked, that he is to be regarded as the only liring authority on the sub- 
ject ; he was contemporary with Crichton ; he was connected with him in friend- 
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fillip ; and he relates seyeral thiligs on his own penonal knowledge. That he 
is a positire and undoubted witness of Crichton^s intellectual and literary exer- 
tions at Venice and Padua. Nevertheless, Uiat even this author is to be read 
with some degree of caution ; that dedications are apt to assume the style of 
exaggeration ; and that, with regard to the present, sucli is the case. Tliat the 
younger Aldus, besides that he might be carried too far by his afiection for his 
friend, was not eminent for steadiness and consistency of character. That, in- 
dependently of such considerations, the narrative, previously to Crichton^s arri- 
val at Venice, could not be derived from personal knowledge, and in that part 
he is very erroneousL That he does not appear to have been an eye-witness of 
the whole of the disputations held at Padua, as, in speaking of the oration in 
praise of Ignorance, he speaks from hearsay. That he was present at the dispu. 
tation which lasted three days ; but, at the same time, allows, that Crichtou's 
extraordinary abilities were not universally acknowledged and admired ; that 
some there were who detracted fipom them, and were displeased with Manutius 
for so warmly supporting his reputation. 

Little more than this can, indeed, be said with regard to Aldus, without ap- 
proaching too near to a flat denial of his assertions. With no such intention, it 
is not a little instructive to see how he has written upon an occasion similar to 
the one under consideration. There is prefixed to his edition of Aratus a dedi- 
cation to a certain Polish scholar of the nam^of Stanislaus Niegoseusky, part 
of which we shall present to the reader :-^'' 1 send to you,*' says he, '' those 
verses of Aratus, which have been translated by Cicero — one part to another — 
but with this difference, that it is a poet of inferior, to one of superior genius. 
My book, * De Universitate,* was dedicated to my friend, alas I my departed 
friend, Crichton. Now that I inscribe to you the verses of Aratus, say, shall I 
dedicate them to you, as his rival, or his panegyrist, or his superior ; or shall I 
ascribe to you all these characters at once P** — '* It is not enough to say that you 
write venes ; you pour them forth with that unexampled animation and fiicility, 
which instantly declares that you were bom a poet'' This dedication >\as 
Hritten very shortly after Crichton*s decease, as it bears date, 4th November, 
1583. 

Aldus, we have observed, from Dr Kippis, is to be considered as the only 
living testimony regarding our subject Mr Tytler has discovered another, in 
the shape of an anonymous leaf, bearing the imprint of Venice, 1580. '* This," 
says he, is a most curious and valuable document" — *' It exhibits a minute, but 
confused and ill-arranged catalogue of his [Cricliton's] various accomplishments, 
both mental and physical ; of the books he had studied, the feats he had per- 
formed, the intellectual battles, in whidi his prowess had been so remarkably 
conspicuous. The beauty of his person, Uie elegance of his manners, the no- 
bility of his descent and his services in the French army, are all particularly 
insisted upon ; and upon all these points the highest praise is given, the richest 
colouring employed.** We cannot quote all that Mr Tytler says of this paper ; 
but shall, at once, consider it^ authentic, and proceed. 

We have, indeed, every willingness to consider this as a genuine document ; 
and, with some little deduction on the score of Italian exaggeration, and some 
little correction of the idolatrousness of expression natural to that people, may, 
probably, with assistance of it, arrive at a truer notion of the roal Crichton, 
than we have effected hitherto. 

The confusion which pervades this production, in so far as it indicates absence 
of design, we prefer to the studied eulogium of Aldus ; and, at the same time, 
it declares a fiict well known to literary men, tliat the person so writing could 
not have very clearly understood what he was wriiing about We have in it the 
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confinnation of a nupidon long entertaiDod, that Crichtoii*« wonderful intellec- 
'tual excellence did, in a great nkeanure, consist in a most astonishing memory. 
With what discretion he used that iaculty, there is not, and there cannot be, 
any satisfiustory proof. His knowledge of so many languages, we at once admit ; 
and this admission but makes the solution of the problem more easy. What 
mind, we would ask, so divinely endowed as Crichton*s is represented to hare 
been, could, in its young feelings, have Toluntarily submitted to the dnidgery of 
these twelve tongues; unless memory had been the paramount and principal 
faculty which it possessed. The paper before us is satisfiictorily explicit on this 
point : '* His memory is so astonishing that he knows not what it is to foiget ; 
and whenever he has heard an oration, he is ready to recite it again, word for 
word, as it was delivered. He possesses the talent of composing Latin verses, 
upon any subject which is proposed to him, and in every diflerent kind of metre. 
Such is his memory, that, even though these verses have been extempore, he will 
repeat them hackwarde, beginning from the last word in the veree.^ In a 
conference with the Greeks upon the Holy Spirit, he ** exhibited an incalculable 
mass of authorities, both from Uie Greek and Latin fathers, and also from the 
decisions of the different councils.^ ** He has all Aristotle and the commenta- 
tors at his finger end ; Saint Tliomas and Duns Scotus, with their different dis- 
ciples, the Thomists and Scotists, he has all by heart.** With a memory so un- 
common and astonishing, and i^is within our compass to imagine such, it did 
not require that it should be conjoined with transcendent talent to produce 
effect 

One passage we ought by no means to omit quoting, as its effect is, in some 
measure, to bring more familiarly home to our ordinary conceptions, the life 
and feelings of a man whose fortune it has been to be made the subject of so 
many strange representations : " He has at present retired from town to a vilU, 
to extend two thousand conclusions, embracing questions in all the different far 
culties, which he means, within the space of two months, to sustain and defend 
in the church of St John and St Paul ; not being able to give hie attention 
both to hie own etudiee, and to the wiehee of thoee pereone who would eagerly 
devote the whale day to hear himJ*^ 

Another thing we have to remark upon in this place, is the assertion that 
Crichton held a command in the Frendi army. We would have inserted this 
piece of information in the narrative we have given of his life ; but confess, 
that we were at a loss where it should be placed, and so, preferred the old 
tract as it was. What ebe remains, may be summed up in a few words. 
Crichton was handsome in his person ; and his address that of a finished gen- 
tleman. He possessed also the accomplishments befitting a military man ; was 
an expert swordsman, and rode welL 

We shall not task the reader's patience much longer. Of Imperialis, Dr 
Black very truly remarks, that *^ his work is a collection of heads, with short 
eulogies, in which almost every person is represented as a pho'nix : and a mass 
of pompous epithets are heaped togetlier, less for the purpose of celebrating the 
person, tlian of showing the eloquence oif the author ;" and that is '' useless for 
every biographical purpose," as containing the most absurd panegyric. The 
character of Crichton, by Imperialis, we have already quoted ; and by re-con- 
sidering that piece of silly extravagance, the reader may judge of the modera- 
tion of these observations. Independently of all this, Imperialis did not pub- 
lish his *' Museum Historicum'^ till the year 1640 ; nearly sixty years after the 
events recorded by him happened. Dr Kippis has remarked, that ** the infor- 
mation this author derived firom his father was probably very imperfect Im- 
perialis the elder was not born till 1568 ; and, consequently, was only thirteen 
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yean old, when Crichtoii displayed his talents at Padua ; and, besides, his au- 
thority is appealed to for no more than a single fact, and that a doubtful one, 
since it does not accord with Manutius's narrative : and who ever heard (asks 
the learned critic with great simplicity) of the famous philosopher Arcangelus 
M««enarius ?" Mr Tytler, after a painful research, has discovered that he was 
a professor in the university of Padua. 

The only other authority, which we at all think it necessary to animadvert 
upon, is that of Astolfi ; and, as much is made of his testimony, we shall lay it 
fuUy before the reader : — ** The abilities of this Scotsman,'' says he, ** are known 
to alL His name was James Crichton, who appeared like a prodigy in these 
our times, and was admired for the stupendous powers of his memory. Al- 
though a youth of only twenty-two years of age, he yet penetrated into the most 
recondite sciences, and explidned the most difficult passages and the most ob- 
unwe processes of reasoning in the writings of theologians and philosophers ; so 
that, to all who considered only his early youth, it seemed impossible that he 
could have read through, to say nothing of comumitting to memory, sudi a mass 
of erudition." That we may not appear invidious in reducing this account, as 
we have already done a similar one, to, what we conceive to be, consistency ; 
we shall balance it with another contemporaneous document of a rather opposite 
tendency, that, between the two, we may possibly arrive at something like the 
truth. This authority is no other than that of the learned Scaliger ; the most 
respectable name which has come in our way, in the course of this inquiry. 

" 1 have heard,'* says this author, ** when I was in Italy, of one Crichton, a 
Scotsman, who had only readied the age of twenty-one, when he was killed by 
the command of the duke of Mantua, who knew twelve diflerent languages ; had 
studied the fathers and the poets ; disputed de omni scibili, and replied to his 
antagonists in verae. He was a man of very wonderful genius ; more worthy 
of admiration than of esteem. He had something of the coxcomb about hiin, 
and only wanted a little common sense. It is remarkable that princes are apt 
to take an affection for geniuses of this stamp, but very rarely for truly learned 
men.'' We do not agree with Mr Tytler, when he says, that the encomium of 
Scaliger, * he was a man of very wonderfull genius,* ** comes with infinite force 
when we take into account the sarcastic matter with which it is accompanied ;'> 
and we cannot but be painfully sensible of the utter poverty of this well-inten- 
tioned writer's cause, when he makes appeal to the reader of the fact^ that 
Crichton was even on terms of intimacy with Sperone Speroni. 

It still remains, that we notice the four Latin poems, written by Crichton ; 
and we shall do this in the words of Dr Kippis. ** Some fancy, perhaps,*' says 
he, ** may be thought to be displayed in the longest of his poems, which was 
written on occasion of his approach to the dty of Venice. He there repre- 
sents a Naiad as rising up before him, and, by the order of the muses and of 
Minerva, directing him how to proceed. But this is a sentiment which so 
easily presents itself to a classical reader, that it can scarcely be considered as 
deserving the name of a poetical invention. The three other poems of Crich- 
ton have still less to recommend them. Indeed, his verses will not stand the 
test of a rigid examination, even with regard to quantity." 

** What, tlien," condudes the same learned authority, ** is the opinion, 
which, on the whole, we are to form of the Admirable Crichton ? It is evident, 
that he was a youth of such lively parts as exdted great present admiration, and 
high expectations with regard to his future attainments. He appears to have 
had a fine person, to have been adroit in his bodily exercises, to have possessed 
a peculiar facility in learning languages, to have enjoyed a remarkably quick 
and retentive memory, and to liave excelled in a power of decUmation, a flu- 
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ency of speech, and a readiness of reply. His knowledge, likewise, was pro- 
bably very uncommon for his years ; and this, in conjunction with his other 
qualities, enabled him to shine in public disputation. But whether his know- 
ledge and learning were accurate or profound may justly be questioned ; and it 
may equally be doubted, whether he would bare arisen to any extraordinary 
degree of eminence in the literary world. It will ahvays be reflected upon with 
regret, that his early and untimely death preTented this matter from being 
brought to the test of experiment 

CRUDEN, Alexandkr, styled by himself, Alexander the Corrector, was bom 
at Aberdeen, on the Slst May, 1700 ; the son of a respectable merdiant and 
baillie of that city. Having received a good elementary education, he entered 
Marischal college, with the intention of studying for tlie church. He there made 
considerable progress in his studies, and had tlM degree of Master of Arts con- 
ferred upon him, when decided symptoms of insanity appeared. His malady 
has been absurdly ascribed to the bite of a mad dog, and, with more probability, 
to a disappointment in love. At all events it is certain, that he became so 
unreasonably importunate in his addresses to the daughter of one of tlie clergy- 
men of Aberdeen, that it was found necessary to put him under restraint This 
lady, however, it afterwards appeared was unworthy of the devotion he paid 
her, and there is a very interesting anecdote of his meeting her many years 
afterwards in London, where she had hid herself aflber flying from Aberdeen. 
On his release from confinement, in 1723, he left the scene of his disappoint- 
ments, and repairing to England, found employment as tutor for many years in 
a family in Hertfordshire, and afterwards in the Isle of Man. In tlie year 
1732, he settled in London, where he was employed by Mr Watts the printer 
as corrector of the press ; he also engaged in trade as a bookseller, which he 
carried on in a shop under the Royal Exchange. Having gained Uie esteem of 
many of the principal citizens of London, he was, on the recommendation of 
tlie lord mayor and aldermen, appointed bookseller to the queen. 

Soon after Cruden^s arrival in London, he had commenced his elaborate work 
called the Concordance of the Bible ; and having, after inconceivable labour, 
finished it, he had the honour of dedicating and presenting it to queen Caro- 
line, the consort of George II., who graciously promised to " remember him ;'' 
but, unfortunately for him, she died suddenly a few days after. Involved in 
embarrassments by the expense of publishing his Concordance, and by his ne- 
glect of business while he was compiling it, he abandoned his trade, and sunk 
into a state of melancholy despondency. His former mental disease now return- 
ed upon him with increased violence, and he was guilty of so many extrava- 
gances, Uiat his friends were obliged to place him in a private lunatic asylum. 
On his recovery he published a lengthened account of his suflferings, under the 
title of, '* The London Citizen exceedingly injured ; giving an account of his 
severe and long campaign at Bethnal*s Green, for nine weeks and six days ; the 
Citizen being sent there in March, 1738, by Robert Wightman, a notoriously 
conceited whimsical man ; where he was chained and handcufted, strait-waist- 
coated and imprisoned ; with a history of Wightroan*s blind bendi, a sort of 
court that met at Wightman*s room, and unaccountably proceeded to pass de- 
crees in relation to the London Citizen,*' &c &c. He also instituted legal 
proceedings against his physician and this Mr Wightman, the proprietor of 
the asylum, for cruelty. He was not able, however, to substantiate his charge, 
although there is much reason to fear, that, in pursuance of the treatment to 
which lunatics were at that time subjected, Cruden was harshly dealt with ; 
which seems to have been the less excusable as he appears to have been at all 
times harmless. 
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The next fifteen yean of hft life were paued by him apparently in a state of 
inofiensire imbecility, although hif former employers did not consider him in- 
capable of continuing corrector of the press. In the year 1753, his relations 
conceived themselves justified in again putting him under restraint; but as he 
was perfectly inofiensiTe he was only confined for a few days. On his liberation 
he insisted that his sister, Mrs Wild, who sanctioned these proceedings, should 
consent to a species of retributory reconciliation with him, and submit to a con- 
finement of forty-eight hours in Newgate, and pay him a fine of ten pounds. 
Her rejection of this proposal was a matter of great surprise to him, and he 
therefore brought an action of damages against her and oth'ers, laying his claim 
at ten thousand pounds. On the verdict being retomed for the defendants, he 
was quite resigned ; but published an account of his ill usage, under the title of 
'' The Adventures of Alexander the Corrector,** which, like all his other publi- 
cations of a similar description, has that air of mingled insanity and reason 
which its title indicates, and which pervades other works by him on similar 
topics. His insanity now displayed itself in many ways sufficiently whimsical 
Fully persuaded that he was commissioned by heaven to reform the manners of 
the age, he assumed the title of Alexander the Corrector, To impress the pub- 
lic with the validity of his pretensions he printed and circulated on small pieces 
of paper, sentences confirmatory of his high calling, such as that '' Cruden was 
to be a second Joseph, to be a great man at court, and to perform great things 
for the spiritual Isnel of Egypt" He went about the country exhorting the 
people to reform their mannen and to keep holy the Sabbath day. In order 
that his exhortations might have greater weight with his hearers, he wished his 
authority to be recognised by the king and council, and that parliament should 
constitute him by act, ** the Corrector of the People,^^ Still fi&rther, to assist 
him in his mission, he made a formal application to his majesty, to confer on 
him the honour of knighthood ; ** for,** said he, ** I think men ought to seek 
after titles rather to please others than themselves." He gives an amusing ac- 
count of his attendance at court while soliciting this honour, and of his frequent 
interviews with the lords in waiting, the secretaries of state, and other persons 
of rank ; and complains grievously that his applications were not attended to. 
From his censure, however, he exempts the earl of Paulet, who, he says, ** spoke 
civiUy to him ; for, being goutish in his feet, he could not run away from the 
Corrector as others were apt to do." Wearied, at length, by his unavailing 
attendance at court, he next aspired to the honour of representing the city of 
London in parliament, and was a candidate at the general election of 1754. 
His addresses to the livery were singularly ridiculous, but he was withheld by 
no discouragement ; for, when one of the bishops, with whom he had obtained 
an interview, intimated to him that he had no chance of the election, unless 
Providence especially appeared for him. ** This,'* he said in his account of the 
interview, '' the Corrector readily adcnowledged :*' and indeed in his addresses 
he mentioned that he expected a Dirine interposition in his favour. After his 
failure in Uiis pursuit, he consoled himself with the refiection, " that he had 
their hearts, althougli their hands had been promised away.^ " llie Corrector,** 
he adds, *' was irery cheerful and contented, and not at all afflicted at the loss 
of his election.** 

Cruden, as a lover, was remarkably susceptible, and no less sealous in tlie 
pursuit of the objects of his admiration, than in his attempts to attain political 
distinction. Amongst others. Miss Abney, the daughter of Sir Thomas Abney, 
the late lord mayor of London, was persecuted by his addresses. She, of cowse, 
discountenanced this folly, and the result was, what her admirer styled, " hib 
declaration of war,*' being a lengthened memorial, wherein he rehearses his mani- 
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fold grievances, and dedaret, that; since she had refused all his more reasonable 
orertureSy lie was now determined to carry on the war aflber an extraordinary 
manner^ ** by shooting of great numbers of bullets from his camp ; namely, by 
earnest prayers to hearen^ day and night, that her mind may be enlightened 
and her heart soilened." This, and all his other absurdities, had their rise in 
the desire to increase his own importance and wealth, by which he expected to 
render himself more pou'erful and effective in the execution of his imaginary 
mission for the reformation of the manners of the age. In 1754, he was em- 
ployed as corrector of the press, by Mr Woodfall, the well-known publisher of 
Junius' Letters ; and, although his labours seldom terminated before one in the 
morning, yet he would be found again out of bed by six o'clock, busily 
employed turning over the leaves of his Bible, and with the most scrupulous 
care amending and improving his Concordance, preparatory to a new edition. 
In this drudgery he would patiently work until the evening, when be repaired 
to the printing office. 

The benevolence which animated Cruden*s exertions for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures was most disinterested and unwearied ; and as lar as his advice 
or money went, he aided all who were miserable or in distress. In the year 
1762, he was the means of saving the life of a poor sailor condemned 
for forgery : having been present at the trial, he became persuaded that the 
accused bad been the dupe of one more designing than himself, and, as 
he afterwards found him to be simple, and even ignorant of the nature of the 
crime for which he was condemned to sufier ; he importuned government so 
unceasingly, that at last he succeeded in getting the punishment commuted into 
banishment On another occasion he rescued a wretdied female from the streets, 
and received her into his house ; and, having instructed her in her duties, she 
remained in his service until his death. Next to the desire of doing good, loy- 
alty seems to have been the most prominent feature in Cruden's character. In 
the political struggle between Mr Wilkes and the administration he wrote a 
pamphlet against the Rabble's Patriot^ and went about with a spunge and rubbed 
from the doors and walls of the metropolis the popular ** No. 45." 

In the year 1769, Cruden once more visited the scenes of his youth, where 
he was received with considerable respect, and was allowed the use of one of 
the public halls to deliver a lecture on the necessity of a reformation of man- 
ners, and of keeping holy the Sabbath day. Having remained about a year in 
Aberdeen, he returned to London, and soon after, having complained for a few 
days previous, be was found dead in bis closet, in the pious attitude of prayer. 
He died at his lodgings in Camden Street, Islington, 1st of November, 1770, 
in the 7 1st year of his age. Never having been married, he left his moderate 
savings among his relations, with the exception of j^lOO, which he be^ueatlied 
to endow a bursary in Marischal college, Aberdeen, and some other trifling 
legacies for charitable purposes in the metropolis, Cruden was remarkable for 
tlie courteous affability of his manners, bis active benevolence, and his pious de- 
votion. His published works are '* The hUtory of Richard Poiter,^^ 8va 
being that of the poor Sailor whose life he saved. <* The history and excel- 
lency of the Scriptures prefixed to the compendium of the Holy Bible, Aber- 
deen, S vols. 24mo. *' An index to bishop Newton's edition of MiUon^s 
Works ;^^ an elaborate work only inferior to the Concordance. '* A Scripture' 
Dictionary,^* which was published in Aberdeen soon after his death. Various 
pamphlets, particularly those wherein he gives a detailed account of ** His €uU 
ventures.^ These display some humour and much single-hearted insanity. But 
his great work was his '' Concordance of the Old and New Testaments.** This 
u a work of the most extraordinary labour, and although it was not the fint 
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Concordance of the Bible, yet it aflbrdi a wonderful instance of what indiridual 
industry may accomplish. The first Concordance whidi was compiled, is said 
to hare given employment to Are hundred monies, yet did Cruden by his own 
unassisted exertions produce one infinitely more complete, elaborate, and ac- 
curate than had ever appeared, and this not by copying from others, but by the 
most careflil examination and study of the Bible. It is satis&ctory to know 
that the labour bestowed on this work did not go unrewarded. Although the 
first edition was for a long time unsuccessful, it was ultimately sold off, and in 
1761, thirty years after its publication, a second edition was called for, which 
he dedicated to George II L who was graciously pleased to order him a hun- 
dred pounds, and a third edition was published in 1769. For the second 
edition the publishers gave Cruden five hundred pounds, and when the third 
was called for, an additional present of three hundred pounds, besides twenty 
copies on fine paper. An option was published in 1810, under the careful 
superintendence and correction of Mr David Bye, and in 1835, the work had 
reached the lOth edition. Indeed so T&luable and useful is this work that it is 
now reckoned an indispensable part of every clerical library. 

CRUlCifiSHANKS, William, F.R.S. an eminent surgeon in London, the as- 
sistant, partner, and successor of the fiunous Dr William Hunter of the Wind- 
mill Street Anatomical School, was the son of an ofilcer in the oxcise, and was 
born at Edinbui^h in the year 1745. After completing the elementary bran- 
ches of his education at the schools of Edinburgh, he commenced the study of 
divinity at that university ; but he soon forsook his clerical studies and directed 
his attention to medicine. With a view to that profession, he removed to 
Glasgow, where he went through a complete course of medical education at the 
university. Having devoted eight years of his life to assiduous study, he ob- 
tained, dirough tlie recommendation of Dr Fitcairn, the situation of librarian 
to Dr William Hunter of London ; and so highly did that great man estimate 
his talents, that he soon after appointed him his assistant, and ultimately raised 
him to the honour of being his partner, in superintending his establishment in 
Windmill Street On the death of Dr Hunter in the year 1783, the students 
of that institution thought so favourably of Mr Cruidcshanks* professional ac- 
quirements, that they presented an address to him, and to the late Dr Baillie, 
requesting that they might assume the superintendence of the school ; which 
they did. 

Mr Cruickshanks is known to the world by his medical publications ; and as 
a teacher and writer he acquired a high reputation for his knowledge of ana- 
tomy and physiology. In the year 1786, he published his principal work 
** The Anatomy of the absorbent veeeele oftlw Human Body^^ a production of 
acknowledged merit, which has been translated into several languages. He 
also wrote an ingenious paper on the nerves of living animals, which estab- 
lishes the important fiict of the regeneration of mutilated nerves. This paper, 
however, although read before the Royal Society, was not published in the 
transactions of that body until several years afterwards. This deky was owing 
to the interference of Sir John Pringle, who conceived that Mr Cruickshanks 
had controverted some of the opinions of the great Haller. In the year 1797, 
Mr Cruickshanks was elected fellow of the Royal Society. In 1799, he mode 
his experiments on insensible perspiration, which he added to his work on the 
absorbent vessels. He had suflered for many yean from acute pain in the head, 
and although iiramed that this pain arose firam extravasated blood settled upon 
the eeneorium, and that the greatest abstinence in his regimen was indispensa- 
ble in order to prevent fatal consequences, yet, regardless of this warning, he 
continued to live freely ; and as had been foreseen, he was cut oflT suddenly in 
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the year 1 800, in the 55th year of his ag^e. With much personal and intellectuaJ 
vanity, Mr Cruickshanks was an excellent anatomist and able physiologist, and a 
cool and skilful surgeon. He was generous and truly benevolent, literally going 
about doing good. He was one of the medical men who had the melancholy honour 
of attending Dr Samuel Johnson in his last illness. In 1773, he was married 
to a lady from Dundee, who died in the year 1795, by whom he had four 
daughters. 

GLJLLEN, WiLLUM, M.D., one of Uie most highly gifted and accomplished phy- 
sicians that Scotland has produced, was born on the 15th of April, 1710,^ in the 
parish of Hamilton, in the county of Lanark. His father was by profession a 
writer or attorney, and also farmed a small estate in the adjoining parish of 
Bothwell, and was factor to the duke of Hamilton. His mother was the 
daughter of Mr Roberton of Whistlebury, the younger son of the family of 
Roberton of Emock. The family consisted of seven sons, and two daughters, 
and the subject of the present biographical sketch was tlie second son. His 
father dying shortly after the birth of the youngest child, his mother after- 
wards married Mr Naismyth, a writer in Hamilton. 

Poverty is too often the inheritance of genius, and in the present instance, 
although in a respectable station of life, the parents of young Cullen, from the 
scantiness of their means, found it necessary to place him at the grammar school 
of Hamilton. Institutions of this kind, are conducted on a scale so peculiarly 
liberal and extensive in Scotland, that in them the rudiments of education are 
often better and more profoundly taught, than they are in schools frequented 
by the children of the richer and higher classes of society. Accordingly at this 
grammar school Dr Cullen received the first part of his education. There aro 
people here, says Mr John Naismyth (the minister of the parish in 1792,) who 
remember him at school, and saw him in girl's clothes, acting the part of a 
shepherdess in a Latin pastoral' We do not find any anecdotes of him at this 
early period 4>f his life, which indicate the features of the character he after- 
wards displayed; but we are informed that he was here particularly distin- 
guished by the liveliness of his manner ; — ^by an uncommon quickness of appre- 
hension and by a most retentire memory ; qualities which he continued to pos- 
sess to the latest period of his life. Although the funds possessed by his family 
were not, as we have already intimated, very ample, he was sent from the 
grammar school of Hamilton to the university of Glasgow ; and at the same 
time was bound apprentice to Mr John Paisley, .who was a member of the 
faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, and enjoyed an extensive practice in that city. 
It does not appear that he went through a regular course of education at this 
seminary, but having early chosen medicine as a profession, the classes which 
he attended were probably regulated with a view to that object. " I am able," 
says Mr Bower, " to give only a yery imperfect account of the manner in 
which medicine was taught at the time when Cullen's residence was fixed 
in Glasgow. There were professors whose business it was to give lectures 
' on medical science ; but these were on a comparatively small scale, and 
bore no proportion to the opportunities now afforded to students of physic in 
that university. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the principal means of 
improvement, which at this time he had within his power, were derived from ob- 
serving his master's practice, and perusing such medical works as be could pro- 

1 In most of the bioffraphical notices published of Dr Cullen, the date of his birth is re- 
ferred to the year 1712, an error corrected by Dr Thomson, in his elaborate life of Dr Cul- 
len, 8vo. 1832, vrho states the year of bis birth to have been 1710, on the authority of the 
Sesuon Record of the parish of Hamilton. 

s StatisU Aoc of Scotland, vol. ii. p. sWl. 
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cure.*^ Little is known concerning the persons with whom Dr Cullen associated 
at this period ; but that he acquitted himself satisfactorily and honourably, and 
gained the approbation and esteem of his master is evident from the flattering 
manner in which Mr Paisley acted towards him ; for many yean after his ap- 
prenticeship had terminated, when Dr Gullen was a lecturer in the university of 
Glasgow, Mr Paisley testified his regard for him, by tlirowing open his library 
for the use of his students. The life of a man so devoted to science must neces- 
sarily be of a studious and sequestered character ; but, that he felt that desire of 
distinction, which is so often the indication of superior talents and the best pledge 
of future improvement, appears, by a circumstance related of him by one of his 
early friends, the late Mr Thom, minister of Govan. This gentleman mentioned 
to Dr Thomson, that if Cullen happened to be in the company of his fellow stu- 
dents, when any subject of speculation or debate nvas started with which he 
was imperfectly acquainted, he took very little share in the conversation, but 
when they met again, if the same discussion happened to be introduced, he never 
fiiiled to show that in the interval he had acquired a more useful knowledge of 
the question, in all its bearings and details, than that to which the best informed 
of his companions could pretend 

Having terminated his studies at Glasgow, Dr Cullen, towards the end of the 
year 1729, went to London, vrith the view of improving himself in his profes- 
sion, and there, soon after his arrival, through the interest of commissioner Cle- 
land, who was a friend of Pope, and author of a letter prefixed to one of the 
editions of the Dunciad, he obtained the appointment of surgeon to a mer- 
chant ship, which traded between London and the West Indies. On the occasion 
of this appointment he underwent a medical examination, at which he acquitted 
himself with satisfaction to his examiners, " who,^ says his younger brother, '* were 
pleased to pay him some very flattering compliments, and to encourage him 
strongly to persevere in that diligence which it was evident to them he had em- 
ployed in the study of his profession." Mr Cleland, a relation of his own, was 
fortunately the captain of the vessel in which he obtained this appointment 
During the voyage in which he was now engaged, he did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity it aflbrded him of studying the eflects of the divenity of climate on the 
human constitution, and the diseases which are so prevalent and fiital in our 
West Indian settlements. The facts he then gathered — the observations he 
then made, — he subsequently referred to in his lectures in Glasgow and in Edin- 
burgh. After returning from the West Indies he remained a short time in 
London, where he attended the shop of Mr Murray, an apothecary ; and it is 
supposed that here it was that he first paid particular attention to the study of 
materia medica. About this period — the end of the year 1731, or the begin- 
ning of the year 1732 — in consequence of the death of his eldest brother, the 
duty of arranging his father^s afiairs devolved upon him ; besides which, the 
necessity of providing fur the education of his younger brothers and sisters, 
rendered it expedient for him to return to Scotland. Aware of these circum- 
stances, his friend, captain Cleland, invited him to reside with him at his family 
estate of Auchinlee in the parish of Shotts, and to take chai^ of the health of his 
son, who was afiected with a lingering disorder. This situation was peculiarly 
convenient for Dr Cullen in commencing the' practice of his profession, for it 
was near to Hamilton, the place of his birth, and in the ricinity of the resi- 
dences of many of the most respectable families in the county of Lanark, 
besides which, it was in the neighbourhood of his patrimonial property, the 
lands of Saughs, and of another small farm which belonged to his family in the 
parish of Shotts. Whibt residing there, he seems to have combined with his 
s History of the Univenity, vol. ii. p. 877. 
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medical practice the most umremitting application to hit atudiefi Captain 
Cieland was often heard to say, that nothiugr could exceed his assiduity at this 
period ; for when not engaged in visiting patients or in preparing medicines, 
his time was wholly occupied with his books. 

Dr Cullen having remained practising in this situation nearly two years, suc- 
ceeded to a small legacy Uy the death of a relation, and still ardent in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, he determined to devote his attention exclusively to his 
studies, before fixing himself as a medical practitioner in the town of Hamilton. 
Accordingly he proceeded to the retired village of Rothbury, near Wooler in 
Northumberland, where he resided with a dissenting clergyman, and was there 
chiefly occupied with the study of general literature and philosophy. How 
long he remained there has not been exactly ascertained ; but immediately after- 
wards he went to Edinburgh, where, engaged in the prosecution of his general 
studies, he remained during the winter sessions 1734-35-36. The medical 
school of the university of Edinburgh was at this period only beginning to at- 
tain tlie celebrity it now enjoys ; for although professonhips to each of the dif- 
ferent branches of medical science had been instituted, and several attempts had 
been made to systematise a course of instruction, it was not until the year 
1720, that these important objects were carried into effect When Dr Cullen 
commenced his studies at this university, tlie celebrated Monro lectured on 
anatomy ; the amiable and humane Dr St Clair on the theory of physic ; Drs 
Rutherford and Jones on the practice of physic ; Dr Plummer on chemistry ; 
and the learned and the indefatigable Dr Alston on materia medica and botany. 
All these distinguished individuals having been pupils of the great Boerhaave, . 
taught from their several chairs his doctrines, which for upwards of forty yean 
held unlimited sway in the medical school of Edinbu rgli. The Roysi Infir- 
mary, although in progress, was not at this time open to the public, nor were the 
advantages that are to be derived from clinical lectores yet recognized. A 
useful adjunct to this school of medicine was at this period formed, by the in- 
stitution of the Medical Society, which originated in the latter end of the Au- 
gust of 1734. Dr Cleghom, Dr Cuming, Dr Russel, Dr Hamilton, Mr Axdiu 
bald Taylor, and Dr James Kennedy, then fellow students at Edinburgh, and 
intimately acquainted with each other, after spending a social evening at a tavern, 
agreed to meet once a-fortnight at their respective lodgings, where it was ar- 
ranged that a dissertation in English or Latin on some medical subject should be 
read, and afterwards discussed by the auditors. Dr Cullen, says Uie History of 
the Society, with the discrimination, characteristic of a mind devoted to activity, 
and eager in the pursuit of knowledge, hastened, as appears from a part of his 
correspondence still preserved, to unite himself with a society, which even iu 
its infancy had honours and advantages at its disposal In its labours it may 
safely be {resumed he took a prominent and animated share, and there can be 
no doubt that the value of its discussions were both attested and augmented by 
his distinguished participation.^ This Society, thus humble in its commence- 
ment subsequently held its meetings in a room in the Royal Infirmary, until 
adequate funds having been raised, the building, known as the hall of the 
Medical Society in Surgeon's Square, was founded. On this occasion an ele- 
gant and appropriate oration was delivered by Sir Gilbert Blane, after which 
**• the assembly rising to fulfil the purpose of their meeting, proceeded to the 
adjacent area, where the foundation-stone was laid by Dr Cullen, who, having 
shared the labours of the association during its early infancy, had now lived to 
participate the well earned triumph of its more mature age.' This fact is worthy 

« History of the Medical Society of Edinbuiigh, printed for the Society, xxi. * lUid. 
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of oommemoration, because it was in the hall of that eodety that the doctrines 
of Boerhaave received their refutation, while they were yet taught within the 
walls of the uniyersity ; and it is in the same hall of that society that the doc 
trines of Dr Cuilen himself^ are now as keenly contested, and are already, to 
tlie satisfaction of many persons, as satisfactorily overthrown. It appears in- 
deed as if there were a fatality attending all systems of philosophy and science ; 
for however correct the facts may appear on which such superstructures are 
raised, the progress of discovery must, by adding to our knowledge new facti^ 
modify and alter the relations of Uiose previously known, and thus undermine 
the whole foundation on which the superimposed &bric seemed to rest in pei*fect 
security. 

Dr Cuilen continued his studies in Edinburgh until the spring of 1736, when 
he left it, to commence business as a surgeon in Hamilton, where he appears to 
have been employed by the duke and duchess of Hamilton, and all the families 
of any consideration in that neighbourhood. During his residence there, the 
duke of Hamilton was attacked with an alarming disease, which did not readily 
yield to the remedies he prescribed, and therefore it was deemed adviseable to 
call in Dr Clerk, who was accordingly sent for from Edinburgh. This accom- 
plished physician highly approved of Dr CuUen^s management of the duke's 
case, and was so pleased with Dr Cuilen, that he ever afterwards took every 
opportunity of cultivating his friendship. Thence arose an interesting cori'es- 
pondence between them on various literary and professional subjects, which, on 
Uie part of Dr Clerk, was chiefly conducted through his son, Dr David Clerk. 
In the year 1757, this intercourse was terminated by the death of Dr Clerk, on 
which occasion Dr Cuilen evinced his esteem and respect for his deceased friend, 
by writing an account of his life and character, which he read to a numerous 
meeting of their mutual friends, held in the hall of the Eoyal Infirmary. 

Dr Cuilen appears to have been peculiarly fortunate in the choice of his 
companions and friends ; among whom we find many individuals whose names 
are an ornament to science and literature. At Hamilton he became acquainted 
with Dr William Hunter, with whom he ever afterwards continued on terms of 
the greatest intimacy, each living to see the other placed, by the concurrent 
sulfrages of their medical brethren, at the head of his own department of medi- 
cal science. Dr Cuilen and Dr William Hunter are said to have projected a 
singular partnership at this period ; the popular account of which is, that being 
sensible of the great importance of a more scientific education than was then 
commonly enjoyed, and generously solicitous to increase each other's medical 
attainments, beyond the mere demands of lucrative occupation, they agreed, that 
each should alternately be at liberty to study for a season at Edinburgh or Lon- 
don, wliile the other conducted the business in the country for their mutual 
emolument : — ^but this does not appear to have been the true object of their 
arrangement When Dr William Hunter became the friend of Dr Cuilen, it is 
evident that Dr Cuilen had completed his elementary education, and the agree- 
ment that took place between them was, that Dr William Hunter should go and 
prosecute his medical studies in Edinburgh and London, and afterwards i«tum 
to settle in Hamilton, as a partner of Dr Cuilen, the object of which partner- 
ship was to enable Dr Cuilen, who disliked the surgical department of his pro- 
fession, to practise only as a physician ; while his friend and partner, Dr Wil- 
liam Hunter, was to act among their connections only as a surgeon. Dr 
Hunter's biographer, Dr Foart Simmons, gives the following account of the 
nature and termination of this arrangement, *' which,*' says Dr Thomson, ** is, 
I have reason to believe, strictly correct. His fiither's consent having been 
previously obtained, 3ir Hunter, in 1 737, went to reside with Dr Cuilen. In the 
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family of this excellent filend and preceptor he passed nearly three years, and 
these, he has been often heard to acknowledge, were the happiest years of his 
life. It was then agreed that he should go and prosecute his studies in Edin- 
burgh and London, and afterwards return and settle in Hamilton in partnership 
with Dr CuUen. IVIr Hunter, after prosecuting his studies for a winter at Edin- 
burgh, went to London, where he was introduced to Dr James Douglas, who 
was at that time engaged in the composition of his g^reat anatomical work on 
the bones, and looking out for a young man of abilities and industry, whom he 
might employ as a dissector. This induced him to pay particular attention to 
Mr Hunter ; and finding him acute and sensible, he desired him to make ano- 
ther visit A second conversation confirmed the Doctor in the good opinion he 
had formed of Mr Hunter ; and, without any further hesitation, he invited him 
into his fiimily to assist in his dissections, and to superintend the education of 
his son. Mr Hunter having communicated this ofler to his father and Dr Gullen, 
the latter readily and heartily granted his concurrence to it, but his fiither, who 
was very old and infirm, and expected his return with impatience, consented, 
with reluctance, to a scheme, the success of which he thought precarious." Dr 
Cullen having, for the advantage of his friend, thus generously relinquished the 
agreement between them, was for a time deprived of a partner ; but still deter- 
mining to practise only as a physician, he took the degree of doctor of medicine 
at Glasgow in 1740, and, in the following year, entered into a contract with 
Mr Thomas Hamilton, surgeon, on terms similar to those which had been for- 
merly agreed on, between him and Dr Hunter. 

Dr Gullen, during his residence at Hamilton, was twice elected magistrate of 
that place ; first, in the year 1738, and again in the year 1739. While in the 
magistracy, he appears to have taken an active share in the agricultural 
improvements, beginning at that time to be introduced into the west of Scot- 
land. He frequently attended the meetings of the trustees appointed for the 
improvement of the high roads, and was much consulted by them on the dif- 
ferent matters that came under tlieir consideration. Some of his papers 
relative to these subjects, exhibit singular proofs of habits of arrangement, and 
accuracy in transacting business, and a knowledge of rural and agricultural 
afiiilrB, which must have rendered his advice particularly acceptable.^ Agricul- 
ture was a study which continued at an after period of his life to interest his 
attention ; for we find him, when a lecturer on chemistry, endeavouring to 
throw light upon it by the aid of chemical science ; and, in the year 1758, 
after finishing his course of chemical lectures, he delivered, to a number of his 
friends and favourite pupils, a short course of lectures on agriculture, in which 
he explained the nature of soils, and the operation of different manures. 

Dr Gullen, early in life, became attached to Miss Anna Johnstone, daughter 
of the Rev. Mr Johnstone, minister of Kilbarchan, in the county of Renfrew. 
She was nearly of his own age ; and he married her on the 13th of November, 
17'il. Mrs. Gullen is described to have been a woman who possessed many 
personal charms ; and also great mental endowments. Dr Anderson, who was 
the contemporary and intimate friend of Dr Gullen remarks, — **^ She was beauti- 
ful, had great good sense, equanimity of temper, an amiable disposition, and 
elegance of manners ; and brought with her a little money, which, although it 
would be little now, was something in those days to one in his situation of life. 
After giving him a numerous fiimlly, and participating in the changes of for- 
tune which he experienced, she peacefully departed this life, in the summer 
ofl786."« 

After his marriage, Dr Gullen continued for three years to practise as a phy- 
• The Bee, vol. i. 7. 
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sician at Hamilton ; during which period, when not engaged in the more active 
and laborious duties of liis profession, he deroted his time to the studies of 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and natural history ; nor is there any doubt but 
that at this time, he was preparing and qualifying himself to teach those 
branches of science, on which he yery shortly afterwards became so eminent a 
lecturer. Hitherto the prospects and advantages held out by the duke of 
Hamilton, prevented his seeking a wider and more appropriate field for the dis- 
play of his abilities ; but after the death of the didce, which happened at the 
end of the year 1743, he was induced, by the solicitations of his personal 
friends, and of many respectable fiimilies, to transfer his residence to Glasgow. 
He settled in that city in the end of the year 1744, or beginning of 1745, 
at which period Dr Johnstone was professor of medicine in the university, and 
Dr Hamilton was the professor of anatomy and botany, but neither of them gave 
lectures. Dr Cullen, who, we have already seen, possessed an active and enter- 
prising mind, soon perceiyed the possibility of establishing a medical school in 
Glasgow, similar to that which had been established in Edinburgh. Accord- 
ingly, in the summer of 1746, he made arrangements with Dr Johnstone, the 
professor of medicine, to deliver, during the following winter, a course of lec- 
tures on the theory and practice of physic, in the university. Tliis course 
lasted six months ; and, in the following session of 1747, with the concurrence 
of Dr Hamilton, the professor of botany, besides lecturing on the practice of 
physic, he gave lectures, in conjunction with a Mr John Garrick, the assistant 
of Dr Hamilton, on materia medica and botany. Dr Cullen in his practice of 
physic class never read his lectures ; in allusion to which practice, he observed, 
'* viTitten lectures might be more correct in the diction, and fluent in the style, 
but they would have taken up too much time that might be otherwise rendered 
usefuL I shall be as correct as possible ; but perhaps a familiar style will prove 
more agreeable than a formal one, and the delivery more fitted to command 
attention." 

In the first lecture which Dr Cullen deliyered in Glasgow, it is worthy 
of remark, that after explaining to his audience his reasons for not adopt- 
ing as text books the Institutions and Aphorisms of Boerhaave — works at 
tliat period usually employed in the diiferent medical schools of Europe — ^he 
added, *' I ought to give a text-book myself ; but shall not attempt it until after 
a little more experience in teaching. In the meantime, I shall endeavour to 
supply its place by an easy dear order and method, so that the want of it may 
be less felt." The modesty of feeling expressed by this determination not to 
publish any text-book, until a *' little more experienced,'* is consonant with that 
pure spirit of philosophy which always characterises a high independent mind, 
that is animated by the love of truth, and not by the vain desire of personal 
aggrandisement. Dr Cullen, in delivering his lectures on the practice of phy- 
sic, donated from the old custom of lecturing in Latin, and gave his lectures in 
the English language, which was decidedly a very judicious innovation on the 
old practice, which was one of a monkish character. His lectures on botany 
were, however, delivered in Latin ; and fortunately the notes of these lectures 
being still preserved, controvert the allegation that he adopted the custom of 
lecturing in the English because he was unable, from ignorance, to lecture in 
the Latin language. This decidedly was not the case ; nor is there any rea- 
son to believe that he was actuated by any other motive in adopting this new 
custom, excepting that of facilitating the communication of knowledge to his 
students ; an object which, throughout his whole life, he kept most steadily 
in view. 

As the institution of a course of lectures on chemistry was^essential to a regu- 
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lar medical school, Dr Cullen proposed to tlie faculty of the uniTenity of Glas- 
gow, that lectures should be pennitted to be given on that branch of science by 
himself and Mr John Garrick, brother of the late Robert Garrick, Esq. 
of Hamilton, who was at that time assistant to Dr Hamilton, the professor 
of anatomy. These proposals having been approved, and the necessary preli- 
minary arrangements made, the lectures on chemistry were commenced by Mr 
Garrick ; but he being taken ill, the remaining part of the course was delivered 
by Dr GuUen. In commencing his second course of chemistry, Dr Cullen 
printed and distributed among his students, *' The plan of a course of chemical 
lectures and experiments, directed chiefly to the improvement of arts and manu- 
factures, to be given in the college of Glasgow, during the session 1748.*' But 
besides these lectures, Dr Cullen, in the summer of 1748, gave lectures in con- 
junction with Mr Garrick, on materia medica and botany. Of the lectures 
delivered on materia medica only a few fragments of notes have been pre- 
served; and these are not sufficient to aftbrd a precise idea of the general 
plan which he followed. The lectures on materia medica and botany were 
again delivered in 1749 ; but how long they were delivered' afier that period 
has not been ascertained.'*'' In his lectures on botany, Dr Cullen followed 
the system of Linnaous, in reference to which, in one of his lectures introduc- 
tory to the practice of physic, he observes, ** When a little more than thirty 
years ago, I first got a sight of the Botanical System of Linnaeus, the language 
in which it was expressed appeared to me a piece of the most uncouth jargon 
and minute pedantry that I had ever seen ; but in length of time it became as 
familiar to me as my mother tongue ; and with whatever difficulties this system 
was received in most parts of Europe, it has now surmounted these, and its 
utility has reconciled every person to the study of if' In thus introducing the 
Linnaean system of botany into the course of instruction at the university of Gla^ 
gow, Dr Cullen displayed no ordinary sagacity; for although the natural 
arrangements of Jussieu and Decandolle are now chiefly taught in theuniTersUies 
of this country, yet the artifloial classification of Linnaeus was the ladder by which 
botanists ascended securely to the generalisations of the natural system, and is 
still of great use in determioing generic and specific distinctions. After Dr Cullen 
discontinued his lectures on botany, he still pursued his botanical studies; as 
appears from a letter of a Danish physician, which contains the answer of Linnaeus 
to certain queries that had been referred to him by Dr Cullen. It does not 
appear from the MS. of Dr Cullen, that any intercourse was kept up after this 
between Linnaeus and him ; but Dr Thomson finds a letter from one of the pupils 
of Linnaeus, requesting the introductory letters on botany which Dr Cullen had 
promised to Linnaeus. Already it must be obvious that Dr Cullen, in devoting 
hia attention so minutely, to so many branches of science, displayed a mind of no 
ordinary activity and comprehensiveness. He seems, indeed, to have felt in its 
full force the observation of Cicero, that " all the sciences are connected, tender- 
ing to each other a mutual illustration and assistance," 

During the period that he lectured on chemistry in Glasgow, the celebrated 
Dr Black became his pupil ; and as Dr Cullen throughout his whole career as a 
lecturer and as a professor, took a warm interest in the progress of every emu- 
lous student, he was not long in discovering the talents of his young pupiL 
Professor Robison, in his memoir of the life of Dr Black, observes, that Dr Cul- 
len was not long in attaching Mr Black to himself in the most intimate co-opera- 
tion, insomuch, that the latter was considered as an assistant in all his operations, 
and his experiments were frequently introduced into the lecture as good autho- 
rity. Thus began a mutual confidence and friendship^ which did honour both 

' The Bee, vol. i. 7. 
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to the profenor and his pupil, and was always mentioned by the latter with gra- 
tiuide and respect Dr Black, after remaining nearly six yean at the college 
of Glasgow, left it to terminate his studies in £dinbui|rh ; and Dr Cullen con- 
tinued to correspond with him during the time of his studies. Many of these 
letters have been presenred, and relate principally to the chemical infestigations 
in which they were mutually engaged ; but Or Thomson obserres, that, '* Dur- 
ing this intercourse, Dr Cullen seems to have been careful to avoid entering on 
any field of inquiry, in which he anticipated that his pupil might reap distinct 
tion.'' A letter of Dr Black's occurs, wherein, aUuding to this ungenerous 
procedure, he thus addresses Dr Cullen : — " I received your packet of chemis- 
try, which rejoiced me extremely. A new experiment gives me new life ; but 
I wonder at the reserve and ceremony you use with respect to me. Did 1 learn 
chemistry from you only to be a bar to your enquiries ? The subject is not so 
limited as to be easily exhausted, and your experiments will only advance me 
so much farther on." Helvetius, and many other philosophers have maintained, 
that all mankind must be more or less actuated by the dictates of self-interest ; 
and difficult as it may be to analyse the motives by which human conduct is often 
regulated, yet it cannot be concealed that the narrow-minded policy which Dr 
CuUen in this instance betrayed, was significant of a selfishness altogether unwor- 
thy of the general tenor of his character. 

During the period that Dr Cullen lectured on diemistry in Glasgow, his atten- 
tion was particularly directed to the general doctrines of heat, on which various 
observations are found among his manuscripts, that have been preserved. The 
only essay which he published on this subject appears in the second volume of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical and Literary Transactions. He also, in the end 
of the year 1753, transmitted to the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, a 
paper, entitled, '' Some Reflections on the Study of Chemistry, and an essay 
towards ascertaining the different species of salts ; being part of a letter addressed 
to Dr John Clerk.** This letter afforded a specimen of an elementary work on 
chemistry, which he at that time meditated ; but which, from other multifarious 
occupations, he did not execute. The reputation he was now daily acquiring as a 
lecturer on chemistry, obtained for him the acquaintance of many persons of 
distinction, who were celebrated for their talents and love of science. Among 
these was Lord Kaimes, then Mr Home, who, being devoted to scientific pursuits, 
naturally found pleasure in tlie correspondence and society of a man, whose 
niind was so congenial to his own. Lord Kaimes was especially delighted to 
find that Dr Cullen had devoted so much attention to his favourite pursuit, 
agriculture ; and oontinually urged him to publish a work on this important 
science. That Dr Cullen had at this period made some progress in the com- 
position of a work on agi'iculture, we learn from Dr Thomson, who informs us 
of the existence of a manuscript, part of which is in Dr Cullen's own hand-writ- 
ing, entitled, " Reflections on the principles of Agriculture." Among his papers 
there is also an essay '' On the Construction and Operation of tlie Plough ;>' 
composed apparently about the same period, and read before some public society, 
most probably the philosophical society in the college of Glasgow. The object 
of this essay was to explain the mechanical principles on which ploughs- have 
been constructed, to find out what is the importance and eflect of each part, and 
to examine what variation each, or all of Uiem, require according to the difler- 
ence of soil in which they are employed. In the year 1 753, Dr Cullen's oppor- 
tunities of cultivating agriculture were increased by his undertaking to manage 
and to improve the farm of Parkliead, situated about eight miles from Glasgow, 
which he had purchased for his brother, Robert Cullen, Esq. who was at the 
time employed in a mercantile situation in the West Indies. But much as the 
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Bttention of Dr CuUen was deroted to it, it do«s not appear that he published 
any thing theoretical or practical on agriculture; but he corresponded vnth 
loni Kaimes very particularly on the subject, and the letters that transpired 
between them are well worthy of perusal. 

Dr Gullen, about the end of the year 1749, was introduced to the earl of 
Islay, afterwards the duke of Argyle ; and, according to the authority of Dr 
Thomson, the introduction took place through the interest of lord Kaimes, who 
made a request to that eflfect through Mr Lind, the secretary to the duke. This 
appears from a letter addressed to Dr Cullen by Mr Martine, and which proceeds 
thus : — *' August, 1749. Mr Lind, at Mr Home's desire, talked yery particu- 
larly about you to the duke of Argyle ; and your friends here desire that you 
will wait on his g^oe upon his arrival at Glasgow, which will be to-morrow 
CTening." We are furthermore informed that the more immediate cause of Dr 
GuUen^s being introduced to the duke of Argyle at this time, was to obtain his 
grace's consent and patronage to his succeeding Dr Johnstone as professor of 
medicine in the Glasgow uniyersity. A yenerable member of the coUege of 
justice, who, in his youth, knew Dr Gullen, and remembers him well, has faroured 
us with the following anecdote. About this period, the duke of Argyle being 
confined to his room in Roseneath castle with swelled gums, sent for Dr Gullen. 
His grace, who was fond of dabbling occasionally in medicine, suggested a fumi- 
gation of a particular kind, and described an instrument which he thought would 
be suited to administer it. Dr Gullen, willing to humour his new patron, in- 
stantly set off for Glasgow, procured the instrument, which was made of tin, 
according to the fiashion described, and sent it early next morning to Roseneath. 
» The noble patient finding it adapted to the purpose required, and ieeling him- 
self better after the fumigation, was much pleased with the attention of his phy- 
sician, in whose welfare he subsequently took considerable interest. The duke 
of Argyle had himself been educated at the uniyersity of Glasgow, had made a 
distinguished figure there, and had chosen the law as his profession. He after* 
wards studied law at Utredit, but, on returning to Scotland, dianged his deter- 
mination, adopted the military profession, and became one of the most accom- 
plished politicians of his age. By the influence of this nobleman with the crown, 
Dr Gullen was appointed to be the successor of Dr Johnstone in the uniyersity 
of Glasgow, and was formally admitted as the professor of medicine in that uni- 
yersity, on the 3d of January, 1761. 

During the residence of Dr Gullen in Glasgow, he still devoted a consider- 
able portion of his time to chemistry, man especially investigating its applica- 
tion to the useful arts. He endeavoured particularly to suggest various improve- 
ments in the art of bleaching, and proposed an improved method in the 
manufacture or purification of common salt ; whidi consisted in precipitating 
the earthy ingredients contained in the brine of seaF-water, by a solution of com- 
mon potash, by which a salt is obtained more pure than diat prepared in the 
ordinary manner ; but owing to this process being too expensive to be adopted in 
the manufacture of salt on a large scale, it has never yet been brought into 
general use. He wrote on this subject an essay, entitled, Remarks on Bleach* 
ing, which remains among his manuscript papers, but appears never to have 
been published, although a copy of it was presented to the board of trustees for 
the Encouragement of Fisheries, Arts, and Manufactures, in Scotland, in the 
records of which institution, for June, 1755, it is mentioned, that '* three suits 
of table linen had been given as a present to Dr William Gullen for his ingen- 
ious observations on the art of bleaching." 

From the period of his appointment to be professor of medicine in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, until the year 1755, Dr Gullen, besides his lectures on chemis- 
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try, deliTered annually a ooune of lecturea on the theory and pracdoe of physic. 
He alio projected at this period the design of publishing an edition of the works 
of Sydenham, with an account, in Latin, of his life and writings ; but altliough 
he made some few preparations to conunenoe this work, he very shortly aban- 
doned the undertaking. Dr Thomson informs us, that his private practice at 
this time, although extensire, was by no means lucrative, and as a considerable 
portion of it lay in the country, he had but little time to pursue his scientific 
studies. These circumstances seem to have induced some of his friends to pro- 
pose his removing to Edinburgh ; a scheme mentioned by himself in a letter to 
Dr Hunter, dated, August, 1751, which we here subjoin : — '* I am quite tired 
of my present life ; I have good deal of country piuctice, which takes up a great 
deal of my time, and hardly ever allows me an hour^s leisure. I got but little 
money for my labour, and indeed by country practice with our payments a man 
cannot make money, as he cannot overtake a great deal of business. On this 
account I have some thoughts of acceding to a proposal that was lately made to 
me, of removing to Edinburgh. Dr Plummer, professor of chemistry, is a very 
rich man, has given up practice, and had proposed to give up teadiing i« favour of 
Dr Elliot ; but this gentleman died about six weeks ago, and upon this event some 
friends of mine, and along with them, some gentlemen concerned in the admin- 
istration of the town of Edinburgh, hare proposed to use their influence with 
Dr Plummer to induce him to resign in my favour. As the income of that office 
cannot be very considerable, and my success in the way of practice is uncertain, I 
have hesitated about agreeing to their proposal ; but provided they can make 
the establishment such as will afford me a livelihood, the situation and manner 
of life there will be so much more agreeable than at present, that I resolve to 
hazard something, and have agreed to accept the invitation when made to me in 
a proper way. However, Plummer's consent and some other circumstances are 
still in doubt ; and this, with other reasons, requires the aftair to be kept as 
secret as possible.*' 

Lord Kaitnes likewise wrote seyeral letters to Dr Cullen, advising him to 
transfer his residence to Edinbui^h, explaining to him, at the same time, various 
circumstances which promised favourably for his future success. Dr Cullen, 
in reply to these suggestions, explained the varioiui reasons which induced 
him to decline at that time removing to Edinburgh, a step whidi he thought 
would then be hazardous to himself and family ; but shortly after this, in the 
year 1755, Dr Plummer, the professor in the chair of diemistry, having suffered 
an attack of palsy, several candidates were put in nomination as his successor, 
and among these, Dr Home, Dr Black, and Dr CuUea Dr Black took the ear- 
liest opportunity of acquainting Dr Cullen of Dr Plummer's illness, and declared 
his resolution not to allow any wishes or engagements of his own to interfere 
with the interests of his friend and preceptor. But Dr Plummer, in the mean- 
time, remaining indisposed, his relations and the other professors of the univer- 
sity, prevailed on Dr Black to teach his class for the ensuing winter. ]x>rd 
Kaimes in the meantime exerted himself in canvassing on the behalf of Dr Qul- 
len ; he wrote to provost Drummond urging his claims — to Dr Whytt, pointing 
him out as a desirable colleague— to lord Milton, assuring him that he was (lie fit- 
tost person in Europe to fill the chemical chair. At this critical juncture of 
affairs, the duke of Argyle arriyed in Edinburgh, and employed the weight of 
his whole interest in favour of Dr Cullen. The arrangement which had been 
made by the friends and relations of Dr Black, for him to lecture during the 
illness of Dr Plummer, appears not to have given satisfaction to the town coun- 
eily who, as patrons of the universityy have the priyilege of reguhiting its af&irs. 

At ieugthy after the lapse of some moutlis, Dr Plummer still continuing 
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iinable to lecture, the town council appointed Dr CuUen joint profeesor of che- 
mistry during the life of his colleague, with the succession in the event of his 
death ; at the same time reserving to Dr Plummer all the rights and privileges 
of a professor^ and particularly that of teadiing whenever his state of health 
would permit of it Dr CuUeUy on receiving this intelligence, addressed a let- 
ter to Dr Black, from which, in reply to the generous offer made by Dr Black, 
we find the following passage : — '' While you could expect to be elected a pro- 
fessor, I approved of every step you would take, though in direct opposition to 
myself ; but now that I fancy your hopes of that kind are over, I do not expect 
opposition ; I do expect your favour and concurrence." 

Dr Cullen was thus appointed professor of chemistry in the uuivenity of 
Edinbu^h ; but the medical professors objected to his election, urging, ** that 
it was made without the consent or demission of Dr Plummer, who, upon tliis 
ground, had resolved to protest against Dr Culleu*s admission into the univer- 
sity,'^ and they stated, '' that the Senatus Academicus would therefore decline 
receiving Dr Gullen into their body, until he should either obtain Dr Plummer's 
demission and purclmse his laboratory, or until the point at issue should be de- 
termined in a court of law, by a declaration of privileges.'* Notwithstanding 
this opposition, Dr Gullen entered on his duties as professor of chemistry, by 
beginning a course of lectures in the university, in the January of 1756. It 
does not appear that he took any step to obtain a formal admission into the 
university ; but he consulted his friend, the celebrated George Drummond, who 
was then the provost of Edinburgh, who recommended the adoption of a mea- 
sure, proposed by Dr Monro, prinuu, by which the difiicuUy was obviated. 
This consisted in Dr Gullen's giving up his appointment as sole professor, and 
being re-elected as the joint professor with Dr Plummer ; a commission to which 
effect was signed on the 1 0th of JMarch, 1756. Dr Plummer, however, did not 
survive long ; he died in the July following, and then Dr Gullen was electod 
sole professor of chemistry in the university of Edinburgh. 

The admission of Dr GuUeu into that university, constitutes a memorable era 
in its history. Hitherto, chenfiistry had been reckoned of little importance, and 
the chemical class attended only by a very few students ; but he soon rendered 
it a fayourite study, and his class became more numerous every session. From the 
list of names kept by Dr Gullen, it appean that during his first course of lec- 
tures the number amounted only to seventeen ; during the second course it rose 
to fijly-nine ; and it went on gradually increasing so long as he continued to 
lecture. The greatest number that attended during any one session, was one 
hundred and forty-five ; and it is curious to observe, says Dr Thomson, that 
several of those pupils, who afterwards distinguished themselves by their acquire- 
ments or writings, had attended three, four, Rye, or even six, courses of these 
lectures on chemistry. Dr Guilen's fame rests so mudi on his exertions in the 
field of medical science, that few are aware how much the progress of chemical 
science has been indebted to him. In the History of Cliemistry, written by the 
late Dr Tliomson, celebrated professor of that science in Glasgow, we find the fol- 
lowing just tribute to his memory. *' Lr William Gullen, to whom medicine lies 
under deep obligations, and who afterivards raised the medical celebrity of the 
college of Edinburgh to so high a pitdi, had the merit of first perceiving the 
importance of scientific diemistry, and the reputation which that man was likely 
to earn, who should devote himself to tlie cultivation of it. Hitherto, chemistry 
in Great Britain, and on the continent also, was considered as a mere appendage 
to medidne, and useful only so &r as it contributed to the formation of new and 
useful remedies. This was the reason why it came to constitute an essential part 
of the education of every medical man, and why a physician was considered as 
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unfit for practice, unless he was also a chemist But Dr CuUen viewed the 
science as far more important, as capable of throwing light on the constitution 
of bodies, and of improving nnd amending those arts and manufactures that are 
most useful to man. He resolved to devote himself to its cultivation and im- 
provement ; and he would undoubtedly have derived celebrity from this science 
had not his fate led rather to the cultivation of medicine. But Dr CuUen, as 
the true commenoer of tlie study of scientific chemistry in Great Britain, daiuis 
a conspicuous place in this historical sketch.'" 

Dr GuUen's removal to Edinburgh was attended by a temporary pecuniary 
inconvenience, for no salary being attached to his chair in the university, his 
only means of supporting himself and ^mily, were derived from the fees of 
students, and such practice as he could command ; under these circumstances, 
he appears to have undertaken a translation of Van Swieten's commentaries on 
Boerhaave, in which he expected the assistance of his former pupils, Dr Wil- i 
liam Hunter and Dr Black. But we have already seen that his class became I 
more numerously attended every session ; besides which his practice also began 
to ina-ease, so that his prospects having brightened, he relinquished this under- 
taking. In addition to lecturing on diemistry, he now began to deliver lec- 
tures on clinical medicine in the Royal Infirmary. This benevolent institution 
was opened in the December of 1744, and soon afterwards Dr John Rutherford, 
who was then professor of the practice of physic, proposed to explain, in clini- 
cal lectures, the nature and treatment of the cases admitted ; a measure high- 
ly approved of by the enlightened policy of the managers, who, besides permit- 
ting students on paying a small gratuity to attend the hospital at large, appro- 
priated two of its wards for the reception of the more remarkable cases which 
were destined, under the selection and management of one or more of the | 
medical professors, to afford materials for this new and valuable mode of tuition. 
The privilege of delivering a course of clinical lectures was granted by the 
managers of the Royal Infirmary to Dr Rutherford in the year 1748, and in 
the following year extended to the other professors of medicine belonging to 
the university ; none of whom, however, seem to have availed themselves of it, 
excepting Dr Rutherford, until the year 1757, when Dr Cullen undertook to 
deliver a course of such lectures, and was soon joined in the performance of 
that duty by Drs White and Rutherford. Dr Cullen soon obtained great repu- 
tation as a teacher of clinical medicine. " His lectures,'' observes Dr Thomson, 
were distinguished by that simplicity, ingenuity, and comprehensiveness of view 
which marked at all times the philosophical turn of his mind, and I have been 
informed by several eminent medical men who had an opportunity of attending 
them, and more particularly by one who acted as his clinical clerk in 1765, 
were delivered with that clearness and copiousness of illustration with which in 
his lectures he ever instructed and delighted his auditors." * 

In the winter session of 1760, Dr Alston, who was the professor of materia 
medica, died, shortly after commencing his course of lectures for the season. 
It was well known that Dr Cullen had already devoted considerable attention 
to this branch of medical science ; and that he had lectured upon it in the 
university of Glasgow ; and the students of medicine therefore presented a pe- 
tition, soliciting him to lecture in the place of Dr Alston. Dr Cullen accord- 
ingly commenced a course of lectures on materia medica in the beginning of 
January 1761. Some years afterwards a volume was published entitled " Lec- 
tures on the Materia Medica, as delivered by William Cullen, M.D., professor of 

* The History of Chemisto'* by Thomas Thomson, M.D.,F.R.S.E. Professor of Chemis- 
try in the University of Glasgow. 1890. 

• Thomwn's Life of CuUen, vol. i. 
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tnediciiie in the unirenity of Edinburgh.*' In the pre&oe of this work, the 
editors state '' as the following sheets are not alleged to be printed by his (Or 
Ciillen*8) directions, it may seem necessary to lay before the public the reasons 
that induced the editors to this step, as nothing can be fartlier from their 
thoughts than the least intention of injuring either the fame or interest of 
that gentleman, for whose mind and abilities they have the greatest esteem. 
ITiis is so far the case, that they would think themselves extremely happy 
if, on a sight of tliis work, the learned author could be induced to favour tlie 
world with his improved sentiments on this subject, which could not fail of 
being a most useful as well as an acceptable present to the public. The editors 
have no other motive for making this work public, than a concern to find a 
performance, which so £ar excels in metliod, copiousness of thought, liber- 
ality of sentiment and judgment, all that have been before written on the 
subject, in danger of being lust to the world." Dr Gullen, however, objecting 
to the publication of this work, applied to the court of Chancery for an injunc- 
tion to prohibit its sale, which was immediately granted. The physician who 
supplied the booksellers witli the notes, is on all hands admitted to have been 
induenced by no pecuniary or unworthy motive ; but the professor objected to 
the work, complaining, ** that it was by no means sufficiently perfect to do him 
honour ; that it liad been unexpectedly undertaken and necessarily executed in 
a great hurry ; — that it was still more imperfect from the inaccuracy of the 
gentleman who had taken the notes, &c.'* When, however, it whs represented, 
that a great many copies were already in circulation, Dr Cullen was persuaded 
to allow the sale of the remaining copies, on condition '* that he should receive a 
share of the profits, and that the grosser errors in the work should be corrected 
by the addition of a supplement. Accordingly, on these terms it was published, 
nor is it doing more than an act of justice to state, that it contains all tlie infor- 
mation on materia medica which was known at that period, and may yet be con- 
sulted with advantage by the student 

In consequence of his increasing infirmities and age, Dr John Hutherford, 
the professor of the practice of physic, resigned his chair in February, 1766, in 
favour of Dr John Gregory, who had held for several years the professorship of 
physic in the college of Aberdeen. When his intention of resigning became 
known, every effort was made by the friends of Dr Cullen to procure for him 
this professorship, the duties of which he hod, by his clinical labours in the 
Infirmary, proved himself eminently qualified to discharge. The exertions of 
Dr Cullen*s friends, however, proved unavailing, and Dr Gregory was duly ap- 
pointed as the successor to Dr Rutherford. In the April of the same year the 
chair of the theory of physic was vacated by the death of Dr Whytt ; but we are 
informed that Dr Cullen was so much disgusted with the conduct of the patrons of 
the university, and with the treatment he had received in relation to the, cliair 
of the practice of physic, tliat he rather wished to retain the chair of chemistry, 
than to be translated to that of the theory of medicine. His friends, however, 
earnestly urged him to take the chair vacated by the death of Dr Whytt ; and 
on this occasion he received the most flattering and gratifying testimony of the 
esteem entertained towards him, both by his fellow professors and the students 
of the university. The professors came forward with a public address to him, 
wherein, after expressing their conviction that he was the most competent person to 
teach the theory of medicine, they added, that they " thought it a duty they owed 
the town, the university, and the students of physic, and themselves, to request 
of him, in the most public and earnest manner, to resign the professorship of 
chemistry, and to offer himself to the honourable patrons of the university as a 
candidate for Uie profession of the theory of physia" The studenta also 
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came forward, and prefented an address to the lord prorosty magistratesy and 
town council, wherein they boldly stated, " we are humbly of opinion that the 
reputation of the uniTersity and magistrates, tlie good of the city, and our im- 
provement will all, in an eminent manner, be consulted by engaging Dr Gregory 
to relinquish the professorship of the practice for that of the theory of medicine, 
by appointing Dr CuUen, present professor of chemistry, to the practical chair, 
and by electing Dr Black professor of chemistry.*' 

At length Dr Cullen consented to become a* candidate for the chair of Dr 
Whytt, and was elected professor of the institutes or theory of medicine, on the 
1st of November, 1766 ; and, on the same day, his friend and former pupil Dr 
Black was elected in his place professor of diemistry. The proposal in the 
address of the students respecting Dr Cullen's lecturing on the practice of medi- 
cine, being, both by the professors and succeeding students, urged on the con- 
sideration of the patrons of the university, it was agreed that Dr Cullen should 
•be permitted to lecture on that subject, and accordingly, with Dr Gregory's per- 
mission, Dr Cullen delivered a course of lectures in the summer of 1768, and 
during tlie remainder of Dr Gregory's life, Drs Cullen and Gregory continued to 
give alternate courses on the theory and practice of physic, 'ilie death of Dr 
Gregory, however, took place on the 10th of February, 1773, and Dr Cul- 
len was immediately appointed sole professor of the practice of physic 

While Dr Cullen held the professorship of the institutes of medicine, he 
published heads of lectures for the use of students in the university ; which were 
translated into French, German, and Italian; but he went no further than 
physiology. After succeeding to the chair of the practice of physic, he pub- 
Lshed his Nosology, entitled " Synopsis Nosologic Methodide." It appeared in 
two 8vo volumes, which were afterwards in 1780 much improved. In this 
valuable work he inserted in the first volume abstracts of the nosological systems 
of Sauvages, Linn»us, Vogel, and Sagar ; — and in the second his own method 
of arrangement His classification and definitions of disease have done much 
to systematise and fiicilitate the acquirement of medical knowledge ; — not but 
that, in some instances, he may have placed a disease, under an improper head ; 
and in others given definitions that are very imperfect, for these are defects, 
which, considering the wide field he had to explore, might reasonably have 
been expected. Although it may be only an approximation to a perfect system, 
it is desirable to classify, as fiur as we are able, the &cts which constitute the 
ground-work of every science ; otherwise they must be scattered over a wide 
surface, or huddled together in a confused heap^the rudis indigeHaque mole* 
of the ancient poet, llie definitions contained in this Nosology are not mere 
scholastic and unnecsessary appendages to medical science ; — so far from this, 
tliey express the leading and characteristic signs or features of certain diseases, 
and although it is true that a medical practitioner, without recollecting the de- 
finitions of Dr Cullen, may recognize the very same symptoms he has described, 
and refer them to their proper disease, still this does not prove that the defini- 
tions of Cullen are the less useful to those who have not seen so much practice, 
and who, even if they had, might pass over without observing many symptoms 
to which, by those definitions, their attention is called. The professors and 
teachers of every science know the necessity of inducing their pupils to arrange 
and concentrate their thoughts on every subject, in a clear and distinct manner ; 
and in eflTecting this, the study of the Nosology of Dr Cullen has been found so 
useful, that it is still constantly used by the students of the university, who 
find that, even although their professors do not at present require them to re- 
peat the definitions of disease, given by Dr Cullen, verbatim, still they cannot 
express themeelves, nor find, in any other nosological work, tlie method or maU' 
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ner of describing the characteristic symptoins of disease, so oondsely and cofw 
rectly given as in his Nosology. Accordingly^ notwithstanding the march of 
medical knowledge, and notwithstanding the Nosology of Dr Gullen was published 
three quarters of a century ago, it is still the text-book of the most dislinguished 
medical schools in Europe, and some years ago an improved edition of it was 
edited by the learned translator of Magendie, Dr MiUigan. 

When Dr Gullen succeeded to the chair of the practice of physic, we have 
stated, that the doctrines of Boerhaave were in full dominion ; but these Dr Gul- 
len felt himself justified in relinquishing, although liis doing so made him appear 
guilty of little less than heresy in the eyes of his professional contemporaries. 
*' When I studied physic," says he, " in this university, about forty years ago, I 
learned the system of Boerhaave, and except it may be the names of some an- 
cient MTiters, of Sydenham and a few otlier practical authors, I heard of no 
other names or wTiters on physic ; and I was taught to think the system of 
Boerhaave was very complete and sufficient But when I retired from the uni- 
versity, being very much addicted to study, I soon met with other books tliat 
engaged my attention, particularly with Bagliri's Specimen Be Fibra moirice 
et Nervosa, and at length witli the works of Hofiman. Both of these opened 
my views- with respect to the animal economy, and made me perceive sometliing 
was wanting and required to be added to the system of Boerhaave. I prose- 
cuted tlie inquiry ; and, according to the opportunities I had in practice and 
reading, I cultivated the new ideas I had got, and formed to myself a system in 
many respects different to that of my masters. About twenty years after I had 
left the university, I was again called to it to take a professor^s diair there. 
I still found the system of Boerhaave prevailing as much as ever, and even 
without any notice being taken of what Boerhaave himself, and his commentator 
Van Swieton, had added to his system. Soon after I came here I was engaged 
to give clinical, that is practical lectures, and in these I ventured to give my 
own opinion of the nature and cure of diseases, different in several respects 
from that of the Boerhaavians. This soon produced an outcry against me. In a 
public college, as I happened to be a professor of chemistry, I was called a Para- 
celsus, a Van Uelmont, a whimsical innovator, and great pains wera taken in 
private to disparage myself and my doctrines. This went so far, that my friend 
and patron, the late George Drummond, whose venerable bust you see in the 
hall of the Infirmary, came to me, requesting seriously that I would avoid dif- 
fering from Dr Boerhaave, as he found my conduct in that respect was likely to 
hurt myself and the university ; I promised to be cautious, and on every oc- 
aision spoke very respectfully of Dr Boerhaave. I have continued always to 
hold the same language as I expressed in my last lecture, and I shall do it most 
sincerely, as I truly esteem Dr Boerhaave as a philosopher, a physician, and the 
author of a system more perfect than any thing that had gone before, and as 
perfect as the state of science in his time would admit of. But with all this I 
became more and more confimied in my own ideas ; and especially from hence 
that I found my pupils adopt them very readily. I was, however, no violent 
reformer, and by degrees only I ventured to point out the imperfections and 
even the errors of Dr Boerhaave's system ; and I have now done the same in 
the preface which I have given to the new edition of tlie First Lines." 

The first edition of Dr Gullen's Practice of Physic was published in 1775 ; — it 
spread rapidly through Europe, and is said to have produced the author about 
three thousand pounds sterling — a very considerable sum in those days. Pinel and 
Bosquillon published several translations of it in Paris ; and it also appeared 
translated into German, Italian and Latin. A valuable edition of it has re- 
cently appeared, edited by the late Dr William Gullen (a relation of the author) 
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and Dr J. C. Gregory, who haro added, in an appendix, such iUuntrations as ex- 
pbin the progress of medical science since it was originally published. We 
need hardly add that the most raluable edition of it, as a work of Dr Cullen*s, is 
that edited by Dr Thomson, who having access to Dr Cullen's manuscript notes, 
submitted to the profession an improved edition of this work in the year 1827. 
The system of medicine explained and advocated by Dr CuUen in his lectures 
and in his work " The First Lines of the Practice of Physic*» is raised on the 
foundation which had previously been laid by Hoflhian, who pointed out, 
more clearly than any of his predecessors, the extensive and powerful in- 
fluence of the nervous system, in producing and modifying the diseases to 
which the human body is liable. Although the study of patliology does not 
appear to have been so zealously pursued at that period as it is at present, yet 
Dr Cullen, in his course of clinical instruction, always dwelt on the importance 
of inspecting the bodies of tliose who died under his treatment, and connecting 
the post mortem morbid appearances with the symptoms that had been exhibited 
during life. In addressing a letter to Dr BsJfour Russel, the author of tlie 
best work on the Plague published in this country, — he observes, " you will 
not find it impossible to separate practice from theory altogether ; and there- 
fore if you have a mind to begin with the theory, I have no objection. I think 
a systematic study of the pathology and methodus medendi will be necessary 
previous to the practice, and you may always have in view a system of the 
whole of physic** But notwithstanding this, it must be admitted that Dr Cul- 
len was too fond of theorising, and like all other philosophers who are anxious 
to frame a particular system, he often commenced establishing his superstruc- 
ture before having accumulated a sufficient number of facts to give it a secure 
foundation. Hence the works of Bonetus, Morgag^i, and Lieutaud contain more 
pathological knowledge than those published at a later date by Dr Cullen. 

Dr Cullen, in discharging his duties as a professor, both in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, took very great pains in the instruction of his students ; perhaps he 
is entitled to the credit of having taken a deeper and more sincere interest in 
their progress than any professor with whose history we are acquainted. Dr 
James Anderson, who was his pupil and friend, bears the most unequivocal tes- 
timony to his zeal as a public teacher. For more than thirty years, says he. 
that the ^vriter of this article has been honoured witli his acquaintance, he has 
had access to know, that Dr Cullen was in general employed from five to six 
hours every day, in visiting his patients, and prescribing for those at a distance 
who consulted him in writing ; and that, during the session of tlie college, which, 
in Edinburgh, lasts from five to six months, he delivered two public lectures of 
an hour each, sometimes four lectures a day, during five days of the week; and 
towards the end of the session, that his students might lose no part of his course, 
he usually, for a month or six weeks together, delivered lectures six days every 
week ; yet, during all that time, if you chanced to fiill in with him in public or 
in private, you never perceived him either embarrassed or seemingly in a hurry ; 
but at all times he was easy and cheerful and sociably inclined ; and in a pri- 
vate party of whist, for sixpence a game, he could be as keenly engaged for an 
hour before supper, as if he had no other employment to mind, and would be as 
much interested in it, as if he had a thousand pounds depending on the game. 
The professors of universities are too generally apt to hold their offices like 
sinecures, going lazily through the business of their duties, by reading five times 
a week, in an indifferent tone, a lecture of an hour's length, after which, retiring 
within the magic circle of their dignity, they are too often above condescending 
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to come into any aort of penonal contact ivith their pupili^ It ii particulavly 
one of the erili of tlie Edinburgh unireruty, that Karcely erer doea any tie 
•xift between the pupil and the professor ; Uiey seldom come necessarily into 
personal communication, and consequently tlie greater is the credit due to those 
professors who cultivate the acquaintance of their students, and take as much 
interest in their studies without as within the walls of the uniyersity. Dr James 
Anderson, who had erery opportunity of judging correctly, informs us, that 
" the general conduct of Dr Cullen to his students was this; — with all such as 
he observed to be attentive and diligent he formed an early acquaintance, by 
inviting them by twos, by threes, or by fours, at a time, to sup with him ; convers- 
ing with them on these occasions with the most engaging ease, and freely entering 
with them on the subject of their studies, their amusements, their difficulties, their 
hopes, and future prospects. In this way he usually invited the whole of his 
numerous class, till he made himself acquainted witli their abilities, their private 
characters, and their objects of pursuit Those among them whom he found 
most assiduous, best disposed, or the most friendless, he invited most frequently, 
until an intimacy was gradually formed which proved highly beneficial to them. 
Their doubts with regard to their objects of study, he listened to with attention, 
and solved with the most obliging condescension. His library, which consisted 
of an excellent assortment of the best books, especially on medical subjects, was 
at all times open for their accommodation, and his advice in every case of diffi- 
culty to them, they always had it in their power most readily to obtain. P'rom 
his general acquaintance among the students, and the friendly habits he was on 
with many of them, he found no difficulty in discovering those among them who 
were rather in hampered circumstances, without being obliged to hurt their deli- 
cacy in any depute. He often found out some polite excuse for refusing to talce 
payment for a first coarse, and never was at a loss for one to an after course. 
Before they could have an opportunity of applying for a ticket, he would lead 
the conversation to some subject that occurred in the course of his lectures, and 
as his lectures wete never put in writing by himself, he would sometimes beg 
the favour to see their notes, if he knew they had been taken with attention, 
under a pretext of assisting his memory. Sometimes he would express a wish 
to have their opinion on a particular part of his course, and presented them with 
a ticket for that purpose, and sometimes he refused to take payment, under the 
pretext that they had not received his full course ; in the preceding year, some 
part of it having been necessarily omitted for want of time, whidi he meant to 
include in this course. These were the particular devices he adopted with indi- 
viduais to whom economy was neoessary, and it was a general rule with him never 
to take money from any student for more than two courses of tlie same set of lec- 
tures, permitting him to attend these lectures for as many years longer as he 
pleased, gratis. He introduced another generous principle into the university, 
which ought not to be passed over in silence. Before he came to Edinbinrgfa, 
it was the custom for medical professors to accept of fees for medical assistance 
when wanted, even from medical students themselves, who were perhaps attend- 
ing the professor*s own lectures at the time ; but Dr Cullen would never take 
fees as a physician from any student at the university ; altliough he attended 
them when, called in, with the same assiduity and care as if they had been per- 
sons of the first rank, who paid him most liberally. This gradually induced 
others to adopt a similar practice ; so that it has now become a general 
rule at this university for medical professors to decline taking any fees when 
tlieir assistance is necessary for a student'*^ 

Dr Aiken^ who was also a pupil of Dr Cullen, bears similar testimony to the 
k The Bee, or Litenry Intelligencer, vol. f. p. 43, 4D. 
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generous conduct manifefted by him to his students. '* He was cordially atten- 
tive/* says be, '* to their interests ; admitted them freely to his boose ; contened 
with them on the most familiar terms ; solved their doubts and difficulties ; gave 
them the use of his library ; and, in every respect, treated them with the respect 
of a frioLd, and the regard of a parenf ' Nor was the kind interest which Dr 
CuUen took in the pursuits of young persons confined to his students alone, 
Mr Dugald Stewart informed Dr Thomson, that during a slight indisposition 
which confined him for some time to his room, when a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, he was attended by Dr Cullen. In recommending to his patient 
a little relaxation from his studies, and suggesting some light reading, the 
Doctor inquired whether he had ever read the history of Don Quixote. On be- 
ing answered in the negative, he turned quickly round to Mr Stewart's father, 
and desired that the book should be immediately procured. In his subsequent 
visits to his patient, Dr Cullen never failed to examine him on the progress he 
had made in reading the humorous story of the great pattoi*n of diivalry, and to 
talk over with him every successive incident, scene, and character, in that his- 
tory. In mentioning these particulars, Mr Stewart remarked, that he never 
could look back on that intercourse, without feeling surprise at the minute accu- 
racy with which Dr Cullen remembered every passage in the life of Don Quix- 
ote, and the lively manner in which he sympathized with him in the pleasure he 
derived from the first perusal of that entertaining romance. In what degree of 
estimation Mr Stewart continued to hold that work, may be seen by the inimi- 
table character which he has given of it, in his dissertation on the progress of 
, metaphysical, ethical, and political philosophy.^ 

Dr Cullen, after having been elected professor of the practice of medicine, 
devoted his time entirely to his dntses as a public lecturer, and to his profession ; 
for his fame having extended, his private practice became very considerable. 
Already we have observed that he had a large family f and about this time, hav- 
ing become acquainted with the celebrated John Brown, a sketch of whose life 
we have already given in this Biographical Dictionary, he engaged him to live 
in his family as the preceptor of his children, and also as an assistant at his lee. 
tures, the substance of which Brown repeated and expounded in the evening to 
his students ; for which purpose the manuscript notes of the morning lectures 
were generally intrusted to him. It is well known that the habits of John Brown 
were extremely irregular. His son, who has written a short memoir of him, 
observes, " Unfortunately, among his qualifications, economy held no place. At 
the commencement of his medical studies, he very naturally turned his attention 
to cultivate the acquaintance of those individuals among whom he proposed earn- 
ing a livelihood. It was not among the serious, the wise, or the aged, that he 
was likely to procure pupils ; his companions therefore would necessarily be the 
young, the thoughtless, and, very frequently, the dissipated. The pleasures of 
the table, and the unconstrained hilarity he enjoyed at the convivial meetings of 
such companions, were, by nature, sufficiently agreeable to one of his vivacity of 
disposition and strong passion ; but the distinguished figure he nmde on such 
occaiions, as a man of brilliant mt, and the deference paid to his superior 
talents, must have rendered these meetings still more gratifying to him. It is 
not surprising, then, that after having been habituated to such association for a 
succession of years, he acquired a taste for company and high living, which was 
confirmed as he advanced in life, exposed to the same necessity of cultivating 
the acquaintance and rendering himself agreeable to those on whom his llveli* 

t General Biography, vol. ill. p. 855. 
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hood depended.*** After having been his most fiivourite pupil, Jolin Brown be- 
came the most intimate of Dr CuUen's friends ; but, three or four years aflerwarda, 
a quarrel took place between them, after which they ever regarded esich other ivith 
feelings of the most determined hostility. By the friends of John Broun it is 
alleged, that Dr Gullen behaved towards him in a deceitful manner, for that he 
held out promises to interest himself in assisting him to obtain a professor's chair 
in the uniyersity ; instead of which, when tlie opportunity presented itself, 
knowing that John Brown had adopted a theory of medicine different from his 
own, he tacitly opposed his election ; and when tlie magistrates, or patrons of 
the university, asked him who John Brown was, s» far from giving him his sup- 
port, he, after some pretended hesitation, blasted his success, by observing, wiUi 
a sarcastic smile, *' Surely this can never be oar Joek,^* Besides whidi, it is 
also affirmed, that when John Brown applied for admission into tlie society 
which published the Edinburgh essays, i3r Gullen, who had great influence 
there, contrived to get a majority to reject his petition. In reply to all 
this, — " and without attempting to vindicate either party, it must appear 
obvious, that John Brown's rejection by the patrons of the university as a 
professor must have been the necessary consequence of the dissipated character 
which he possessed ; and it is more than probable that Dr Gullen himself, having 
sons now advancing in life, saw the necessity of discountenancing their intiiuacy 
with one whose habits of intemperance were likely to lead them into dissipation." 
John Brown soon became the founder and champion of a system of medicine 
opposed to that of Dr Gullen ; and tlie palasstra where the opponents and advo- 
cates of both theories met, and where their disputations were carried on with 
the greatest vigour, was the hall of the medical society. The doctrines of 
Gullen had there, some years previously, triumphed over those of Boerhaave ; 
but they in their turn were now destined to receive a shock from the zealous 
advocates of the new theory, which was warmly espoused by many, both at home 
and abroad* 

Dr Gullen continued to deliver his lectures until within a few months of bis 
death, when, feeling himself subdued by tiie infirmities of age, he was induced 
to resign his professorship ; " but, for some years before his death," observes 
Dr James Anderson, ** his friends perceived a sensible decline of that ardour 
and energy of mind which characterized him at a former period. Strangers, 
who had never seen him before, could not be sensible of tliis change ; nor did 
any marked decline in him strike them, for his natural vivacity still was such as 
might pass in general as the unabated vigour of one in the prime of life." He 
resigned his professorship in the end of December, 1789. In the medical com- 
mentaries published at that period, his death is thus announced : '* About the 
end of December, 1789, Dr William Gullen, after having taught medicine at 
Edinburgh for many years, with a degree of reputation which not only did ho- 
nour to himself, but also to the university of which he was a member, being 
now arrived at his seventy-seventh (ninth) year, and finding himself unable, from 
age and infirmities, any longer to discharge the duties of his office, sent a letter 
to tlie patrons of the university of Edinburgh, resigning into tlieir hands his 
professorship of the practice of physi&"^ 

Dr Gullen, on the occasion of his resignation, received many honourable tes- 
timonies of regard from the different public societies in Edinburgh. 

Tlie lord provost, magistrates, and town council presented him with an ele- 
gant piece of silver plate, with a suitable inscription, in acknowledgment of the 
services he had rendered to the university and to the community. 

* Life of Dr John Browiu—preiixed to his works by William Gullen Brown, M.D. Ui. 
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The senatiii acadomicuB of the university, the medical aociety, the physical 
society, and many other scientific and literary societies, TOted addresses to hira, 
expressive of the high sense entertained of his abilities and serriceSi 

The physical society of America also forivarded to him a similar address, 
and concluded by expressing the same wish which had been likewise embodied 
in the other addresses. It thus concludes — '' And, finally, we express our most 
cordial wishes that the evening of your days may be crowned with as great an 
exemption from pain and languor as an advanced state of life admito of, and 
with all the tranquillity of mind which a consciousness of difiTusive benevolence 
to men and active worth aspires.** 

The several deputations from these public bodies were received by his son 
Henry, who replied to them by acknowledging the satisfaction whidi they gave 
to his father, and the regret he felt, that, in consequence of his ill state of 
healthy he was unable to meet them, and express his sentiments in person 
to them.' 

Dr CuUen did not long survive his resignation of the professorship ; he lin- 
gered a few weeks ; and died on the 5th of February, 1790, in the eightieth 
year of his age. His funeral was a private one, and took place on the following 
Wednesday the 10th of February ; when his remains, attended by a select num- 
ber of friends, were interred in his burial-place in the church-yard of Kirk. 
Newton, near his house of Orraiston Hill, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

Of the character of Dr CuUen, in the more retired circle of private life, we 
know little ; few anecdotes having been preserved illustrative of the peculiarities 
of his habits, disposition, or domestic manners. We have been informed, by 
one who remembers him well, that he had no sense of the value of money. He 
used to put large sums into an open drawer, to which he and his wife went 
whenever either of them wanted money. He and his wife lived happily, and 
many who recollect them, have borne testimony to the delightful evenings they 
always spent whenever they visited them. Dr Cullen's external appearance, 
says his friend Dr Anderson, though striking and not unpleasing, was not ele- 
gant His coimtenance was expressive, and his eye, in particular, remarkably 
lively, and, at times, wonderfully expressive. In his person he was tall and 
thin, stooping very much about the shoulders. When he walked, he had a con- 
templative look, and did not seem much to regard the objects around him.^ 

After Dr Cullen's death, his son, the late lord Cullen, entertained the inten- 
tion of writing his life, which, however, he did not accomplish. Soon after his 
lordship died, Dr CuUen's papers, consisting of letters from private friends, 
sketches of essays, notes of lectures, and medical consultations, were placed by 
his surviving family in the hands of Dr Thomson, with a request that he would 
endeavour to draw up, from these documents, and from the information he could 
procure from otlier sources, such an account of his life, lectures, and writings, as 
might in some degree satisfy the curiosity of the public. We need only state, 
that Dr Thomson executed their wisheA in a most able manner | his life of 
Dr Cullen supplying us with all the information concerning his public career 
that can possibly be desired. It remains only for us to add, that the doctrines 
promulgated by Dr CuUen, which have had so gpreat an influence on medical 
science, are now keenly contested ; but whether, in after years, tliey stand or 
fall, all parties must unite in paying a just tribute of admiration to the genius 
and acquirements of a man who was certainly an ornament to the age in which 
he lived. 
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GUNNINQHAM, ALBZAinm, fifth earl of Glencairn, was the son and i 
•or of William the fourth earl, and the lerenteenth in descent from the founder 
of his family, Wamebald de Cunningham, a Norman settler under Hugh de 
MoreTiUe, constable of Scotland, who died in 1163. 

There is hardly any patriotic name in Scottish history entitled to more of the 
credit of a firm and eealous pursuit of liberty, than Alexander earl of Glencainu 
His lather, baring been one of the Scottish nobles taken prisoner at Sol way 
Moss, was gained over in England to the interest of the Reformation, which he 
undertook to adrance in his own country. The subject of this memoir was 
therefore introduced, at an early period, into Uie political conmlsions which 
took place, on account of religion and tlie English alliance, during Uie minority 
of queen Mary. He succeed^ his fiOher in 1 547, and, on the return of John 
Knox in 1554, was one of those who openly resorted to hear him preacK The 
reformer was afterwards received by the earl at his house of Finlayston, where 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper was dispensed, according to tlie forms of 
the church of Genera, to his lordship, his tenantry, and friends. When Knox 
was summoned to appear before a Romish tribunal, on a charge of preacliing 
heretical doctrine, he was recommended, by the earl and others, to write a let- 
ter of remonstrance to the queen regent, which Glencaim was so bold as to 
deliver into her own hands. It was of this letter that the queen said, in hand- 
ing it afterwards to archbishop Beaton, *' Please you, my lord, to read a pas- 
quiL'' The earl of Glencaim was one of those eminent persons who, in 1557, 
associated themselves in a covenant, for the purpose of promoting the establish- 
ment of the reformed religion in Scotland. This body has received in hutory 
the well-known title of " Lords of the Congregation.** In all the subsequent 
struggles with existing authority, Glencaim took an active and prominent part. 
Being deputed, in 1558, along with his relative. Sir Hugh Campbell of Lou- 
doun, to remonstrate with the queen against her intended prosecution of the 
preachers, she answered, that ** in spite of all they could do, these men should 
I be banished, although they preached as soundly as ever did St Paul** The earl 
I and Sir Hugh then reminded her of a former promise to a difterent eifect ; to 
which she answered, that '* the promises of princes were no further to be urged 
upon them for performance than it stood to their conveniency.^ The two de- 
puties then informed her, that ** if these were her sentiments, they would no 
longer be her subjects ;*' which staggered her so much, that she said she would 
odvise. In May, 1559, when the reformers drawn together at Perth found it 
necessary to protect themselves by force of arms from the designs of this prin- 
cess, letters were sent into Ayrshire, as into other parts of Scotland, desiring all 
the fiiithful to march to tliat town, in order to defend the good cause. The 
reformers of Ayrshire met at the kirk of Craigie, where, on some objections being 
started, the earl of Glencaim, " in seeal burst forth in these words, * Let every 
man serve his conscience. I will, by God's grace, see my brethren in St John- 
ston : yea, albeit never a man shall accompany me ; I will go, if it were but 
with a pick [mattock] over my shoulder ; for I had raiher die with that company 
than live after them.' " Accordingly, although the queen regent planted guards 
on all the rivers in Stirlingshire to prevent his approach, he came to Perth in 
an incredibly short space of time, with twelve hundred horse and thirteen hun- 
dred foot, having marched night ;ind day in order to arrive in time. The ap- 
pearance of so determined a leader, with so large a force, subdued the regent 
to terms, and might be said to have saved the cause from utter destruction. 
Besides serving the reformers with his sword and feudal influence, he wielded 
the pen in the same cause. Knox has preserved, in his History of the Reform- 
ation, a clever pasquinade by the earl upon a shameless adherent of the old 
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religion — the hermit of Loretto, near Musaelburgh. After he had aeen the tri- 
umph of the protestant faith in 1659«60y he was nominated a member of 
queen Mary's prii7 counciL Zeal for the lame religion afterwards induced him 
to join in the insurrection raised against the queen's authority by the earl of 
Murray. After her marriage to Bothwell, he was one of the most active of the 
associated lords by whom she was dethroned. At Carberry, where he had an 
important command, when the French ambassador came from the queen, pro- 
mising them forgiToness if they would disperse, he answered, with his characte- 
ristic spirit, that " they came not to ask pardon for any offence tliey had 
done, but to grant pardon to those who had offended.'' After the queen had 
been consigned to Loclileven, he entered her chapel at Holyrood House with 
his domestics, and destroyed the whole of the images and other furniture. This 
he did from the impulse of his own mind, and without consulting any of his 
friends. In the whole of the subsequent proceedings for establishing the pro^ 
testaot cause under a regency, he took a aealous part. His lordship died in 
1574, and was succeeded by his son William, the sixth earL 

CUNNINGHAM, Alezamdbr, the historian, was bom in the year 1654, in 
the county of Selkirk, and parish of Ettrick, of which his father was minister. 
Having acquired the elementary branches of learning at home, he, acording to 
the prevailing custom among Scottish gentlemen of that period, proceeded to 
Holland to finish his education, and it is believed tliat it was there that he made 
those friends, among the English refugees at the Hague, who afterwards contri- 
buted so powerfully to the advancement of his fortunea He came over to Eng- 
land with ihe prince of Orange in 1688, and was honoured with the intimacy 
of the leading men by whom the revolution was accomplished, more especially 
ivith that of the earls of Sunderland and Argyle. After his return to Britain 
He was employed as tutor and travelDng companion to the earl of Hyndford, 
and also to that nobleman's brother, the honourable Mr William Canuichael, 
who was solicitor-general of Scotland in the reign of queen Anne. Mr Gun- 
ningham was afterwards travelling companion to lord Lome, better known 
under the title of John the great duke of Argyle. 

While Mr Cunningham was travelling on the continent witli lord Lome, he 
wiM employed by the administration in transmitting secret intelligence on the 
most important subjects, and he was also intrusted by the cdnfederate generals 
of the allied army to make representations to the British court When in Hol- 
land in 1703, along with lord Lome, he met the celebrated Addison, and was 
received in the most gracious manner by the elector and the princess Sophia. 
It is supposed that it is to the knowledge of military afiairs, acquired through 
his intimacy with lord Lome, that the description of battles, and the other 
operations of war contained in Mr Cunningham's history, owe that lucid dis- 
tinctness for which they are so remarkable. During the year 17 10, he tra- 
velled on the continent with lord Lonsdale. 

Through the interest and friendship of Argyle and Sunderland, and of 
Sir Robert Walpole, Mr Cunningham, on the accession of George I, was 
sent as British envoy to the republic of Venice, where he remained from 
the year 1715 to 1720. His despatches firom Venice have been collected and 
arranged by Mr Astle. For many years after Mr Cunningham's return from 
Italy, he passed his life in studious retirement in London. In 1735, he was 
risited by lord Hyndford, to whose father he had been tutor, who found him a 
very infirm old man, sitting in a great arm chair, habited in a night-gown. He 
is believed to have lived until the year 1737, and to have been buried in the 
vicars' chancel of St Martinis diurch, where an Alexander Cunningham lies in- 
terred, who died on the 15th May, 1737, in the 83d year of hia age, which 
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oorresponds with the date of Mr Cunningham*! birth. He seems to hate died 
rich, as, by his will, he directs his landlord not to expend more than eighty 
pounds on his funeniL He left the bulk of his fortune to his nephew, Arclii- 
bald Cunningham of Greenock, reserring eight thousand pounds in trust for his 
nieces, and four thousand pounds to Cunningham of Craigends. 

Mr Cunningham*s history of Britain, which was originally written in Latin, 
but afterwards translated into English by Dr William Thomson, is the perform- 
ance on which his claim to be remembered by posterity diiefly rests. It was 
first published in 1787, many years after his death, in two 7ols. 4to. This work 
embraces the history of Britain from the Revolution of 1688 to the accession 
of George I. ; and being written by a man who was not only well versed 
but deeply concerned in many of the political events of the period, and who 
was intimately acquainted with most of the leading men of the age, it is a 
production of great historical importance. His characters are drawn with 
much judgment and discrimination and generally with impartiality, although 
his prejudices against bishop Burnet and general Stanhope led him to do in- 
justice to these two great men. He also indulged himself in severe sarcasms 
against the clergy and the female sex, a weakness for which it is difficult to 
find any excuse. His work abounds in just observations on the political events 
of the times, and his facts are related with mucli perspicuity, and occasionally 
with great animation, more especially where he treats of tlie operations of war. 

** A coincidence of name lias led to the confounding of this historian with 
Alexander Cunningham, the celebrated editor and emendator of Horace, and 
the antagonist of Bentley ; but the evidence produced by Dr Thomson in a very 
elaborate preface to Cunningham's history, leads to a strong presumpticn tliat 
they were different persons : and a late writer, under the signature of Crito, in 
the Scots Magazine for October, 1804, seems to have put this fact beyond 
question; the editor of Horace having died at the Hague in 1730, and the j 
historian at London in 1737.** TytUr^s Life of Kaimes, voL 1. Apperu No, i. | 

GURRIE, .James, M«D. an eminent physician of Liverpool, was born. May 
31, 175(3, in the parish of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, Dumfriesshire. His father 
was the minister of that parish, but obtained, soon after the birth of his son, the 
living of Middlebie. His mother was Jane Boyd, a woman of superior under- 
standing, but who unfortunately died of consumption shortly after their removal 
to Middlebie. Young Currie h'Os the Only son in a family of seven children. 
Having been at an early age deprived of his mother, his aunt, Miss Duncan, 
kindly undertook the management of the family. To the anxious care which 
Miss Duncan took of his early education, Currie owed many of those virtues 
which adorned his afler life. He commenced his education at the parochial 
scliool of Middlebie, and at the age of thirteen was removed to Dumfries, and 
placed in the seminary of the learned Dr Chapman, where he remained for up- 
wards of two yean. He ^vos originally intended for the profession of medi- 
cine, but having accompanied his father in a visit to Glasgow, he was so much 
delighted witli the bustle and commercial activity displayed in that city, tliat he 
obtained his fathers consent to betake himself to a mercantile life ; and ac- 
cordingly he entered the service of a company of American mercliants. This, 
as frequently happens, where the wishes of an inexperienced young man are 
loo readily yielded to, proved a very unfortunate change. He sailed for Vir- 
ginia just at the commencement of those disputes with the American colonies 
which terminated in their independence, and the commercial embarrassment and 
losses which were occasioned by the consequent interruption of trade have been 
offered as an apology for the harsh and ungenerous manner in which Currie was 
treated by his employers. To add to his distress, he fell sick of a dangerous 
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iUneis, and before he was completely restored to healtli, he had the misfortune 
to lose his fiither, who left his family in very narrow circumstances. Y«)un|^ 
Currie, with that generosity and sanguine disregard of the difficulties of his 
situation^ which formed so remarkable a feature in his character, immediately 
on learning of the death of his father, and of the scanty provision made for his 
sisters, divided among them the small portion which fell to his share. And, 
disgusted with the hardships he had encountered in the commencement of his 
mercantile education, he determined to renounce the pursuits of commerce. For 
a time he seems to have turned his attention to politics ; writing several papen 
on the then all-engrossing subject of the quarrel between Great Britain and 
America. At length, however, he saw the necessity of making choice of some 
profession ; and, led by the advice of his near relation Dr Currie of Richmond, 
New Carolina, with whom he was then living, he determined to resume his 
original intention of studying medicine. In pursuance of this plan, he proceed* 
ed to Britain, returning home by the West Indies ; being prevented by the war 
from taking a more direct route. After encountering many difficulties, he 
reached London in 1776, haring been absent from his native country for five 
years. From London he proceeded to Edinburgh, where he prosecuted his 
studies with unremitting assiduity until the year 1780. He early became con- 
spicuous among his fellow^^tudents by his talents. As a member of the medical 
society he gpreatly distinguished himself, and the papers which he read before 
that body, not only give evidence of his superior abilities, but afford an inte- 
resting proof that, even at that early period, he had given his attention to those 
subjects in his profession which he afterwards so fully and ably illustrated. 
Although the rapid progress he was making in his studies, and the high station 
he held among his ootemporaries, rendered a continuance at college very 
desirable, still he was too deeply impressed with the necessity of attaining in- 
dependence and of freeing his sisters and aunt of the burden of his support, not 
to make every exertion to push himself into employment. Accordingly, having 
procured an introduction to general Sir William Erskine, he obtained from that 
officer an ensigncy in his regiment, with the situation of surgeon's mate at- 
tached to it He does not appear, however, to have availed himself of these 
appointments ; for learning that a medical staff was about to be formed in 
Jamaica, he hurried to Glasgow, where he obtained a degree as a physician ; 
his attendance at college haring been insufficient to enable him to ^nduate at 
the university of EdinburgK Haring got his degree, and having furnished 
himself with numerous introductions, he proceeded to London, in the hope of 
obtaining an appointment in the West India establishment But, on reaching 
the capita], he found that all the appointments were already filled up. Al- 
though disappointed in obtaining an official situation, he still determined to 
sail to Jamaica, with the intenUon of establishing himself there in private 
practice ; or, failing that, to proceed to Richmond, and join his kinsman Dr 
Currie. He was induced, however, by the persuasion of his friends in Loudon, 
to abandon this plan, even after his passage to Jamaica had been taken out 
They strongly urged him to establish himself in one of the large provincial 
towns of England ; for, from the high estimate which they had formed of his 
abilities and professional acquirements, they were convinced that he would 
speedily raise himself to eminence in his profession. In accordance with this 
view, he proceeded to Liverpool in October, 1780. He was induced to select 
that town in consequence of a vacancy haring occurred there by the removal of 
Dr Dobson to Bath. But, even without such an opening, it is evident, that to a 
young physician of talent and enterprise, a wealthy and rapidly increasing com- 
mercial town like Liverpool holds out peculiar advantages, and great &cilities 
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for getting into pxBCtioe, where tlie continual fluctuation of fodety preients an 
open field for profettional abilities, widely different from that of more itation* 
ary communitiea. Hence, as had been anticipated, Dr Cktrrie'i talenii and gen- 
tlemanly manners brought him rapidly into practice ; although on hb first ar- 
rival he was an utter stranger in Liverpool, and only found access to society 
there, by the introductions he brought with him. His success was early con' 
finned by being elected one of the physicians to the Infirmary, and strength- 
ened by his marriage in the year 1783, to MIh Ixicy Wallace, the daughter of 
a respectable merchant of LiverpooL 

Although busily engaged in the arduous duties of his profession, 1>r Gurrie 
yet found time to cultivate literature. A similarity of tastes having led to an 
intimacy with the well known Mr Roscoe, Dr Gurrie and Mr Roscoe, along with 
Mr William Bathbone, formed a Literary Glub, which deserves to be remem- 
bered as being the first of those numerous literary institutions by which Livei^ 
pool is now so creditably distinguished. 

The pulmonary affection under which Dr Gurrie began to suffer about this 
time, has been ascribed to the fatigue and the night journeys to which he was 
exposed in his attendance on the sick bed of his friend, Dr BeU of Manchester. 
His first attack was so violent as completely to incapacitate him for business ; 
and finding no mitigation of the paroxysms of the hectic fever, except in travel- 
ling, he undertook a journey to Bristol ; but unfortunately the good efl^ects 
which the change nvght otherwise have produced, were neutralized by the dis- 
tressing circumstance of his arriving just in time to witness the death of his sis- 
ter ; the second who had, within the year, fallen a victim to the same disease 
under which he was himself labouring. Deriving no benefit from his residence in 
Bristol, he removed to Matlock, in the hope that the drier air and the hot baths of 
that inland town, would prove more beneficial Disappointed in this expectation, 
he resolved to try the e^t of his native air ; and in the hope of again seeing a 
third sister who was sinking under the disease so fatal to his fiimily, he made a 
hurried journey to Scotland. As regarded his health, his expectations were 
wonderfully gratified ; for when he reached Dumfriesshire he was so much 
recruited, that he was able to ride on horseback for an hour at a time ; but he 
was too late to see his sister, who was conveyed to the grave on the very day of 
his arrival. Notwithstanding this distressing event, his native air and exer- 
cise on horseback, proved so beneficial, that, after remaining a few weeks at 
MoflTat, he returned to Liverpool on horseback, varying his journey by visit- 
ing the lakes of Gumberland. In this journey he was able to ride forty miles 
on the day on which he reached Liverpool A very interesting account of 
Dr Gurrie's illness and recovery will be found in the second volume of Daruin's 
Zoonomia. 

The fint work which, after his recovery, Dr Gurrie undertook, was a transla- 
tion of his friend Dr Bell's inaugural dissertation. This he did at the request of 
tlie Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, and it was published in 
the Sodety's transactions. The translation was accompanied b^ several valuable 
notes, and a short biographical sketch of the author ; in which Dr Gurrie appears 
to have given a very coirect and impartial delineation of his friend's character. 
The elegance of the style and execution of this work gained for Dr Gurrie very 
considerable reputation as an author. 

On being elected member of the Medical Society of London, he communicated 
an essay, (published in the Society's transactions,) on " Tetanus and Gonvulsi?e 
Disorders." In the year following, he presented to the Royal Society, a paper 
giving ** An account of the remarkable effect of shipwreck on mariners, with 
experiments and observations on the influence of immersion in fresh and salt ' 
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water, hot and cold, on the powen of the body," which appeared in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of that year, and which may be regairded as introductory 
to a more mature production, which appeared in 1793, under the title of '* Medi- 
cal reports on the eflTects of water, cold and warm, as a remedy for fever and 
other diseases, whether applied to the surface of the body or used internally ;" 
a work on which Ur Gurrie's &me as a medical author principally rests. Imme- 
diately on its publication, it attracted the attention, not only of the profession, 
but of the public in generaL But the practice which it recommended not hav« 
ing been found uniformly successful, and being repugnant to the preconceived 
notions on the subject, it fell gradually into disrepute. Still, however, cold 
ablutions in fever is unquestionably a remedy of great power, and has been 
found very salutary when used with judgment, particularly in the violent fevers 
of tropical climates. That the practice has hitherto been less successful than 
it should be, arises from its having been olten resorted to by the patients them- 
selves, and from its being prescribed by the ignorant, too Jate in the hot stage 
of the fever. The profession, therefore, is deeply indebted to Dr Gurrie for thb 
introduction of this practice ; whicli, in skilful hands, has proved most efficacious, 
and has been the means of saving many lives. 

Dr Gurrie, on several occasions, indidged himself in writing on political topics ; 
but by some remarkable fatality, although by no means a consistent adherent to 
one side, he inroriably took the unpopular side of the question* While in 
America, he had defended the mother country against the colonies. He afterwards 
joined in the no popery enthusiasm, during the disgraceful riots raised by lord 
George Grordon, bringing himself into disrepute by the ill chosen time he took 
to indulge in a cry whidi was otherwise popular with the best classes of society. 
And the principles which he advocated in his '' Letter, commercial and political, 
addresMd to the Right Hon. William Pitt," under the assumed name of Jasper 
Wilson, raised him a host of enemies, by whom he was attacked in the most vio- 
lent and scurrilous manner. 

While on an excursion to Dumfriesshire, on account of his health, Dr Gurrie 
made the acquaintance of Robert Burns the Scottish poet ; and, like all who 
had the good fortune to meet that extraordinary man, he became one of his 
enthusiastic admirers. On the death of Burns, when the friends of the poet 
were exerting themselves to raise his family from the state of abject poverty in 
which it had been left, they strongly urged Dr Gurrie to become his editor and 
biographer, to whidi he at length consented ; and, in the year 1800, he pub- 
lished for the behoof of the poet's &milly, ** The Works of Robert Bums, with 
an account of his life, and criticisms on his writings ; to which are prefixed, some 
observations on the character and condition of the Scottish peasantry." It is 
by this w<nrk that Dr Gurrie has established his fame in the republic of letters. 
He has, at the same time, by the manner in which he has accomplished his task, 
conferred a lasting favour on all who can appreciate the language and beauties 
of our national poet 

Although Dr Gurrie had been restored to comparative good health after his 
first attack of illness in 1784, still from that period he continued to be sub- 
ject to pulmonary threatenings ; but it was not until the year 1804, that his 
constitution gave way, so as to force him to retire from his professional duties 
in LiverpooL In the hope that his native air might again restore him to health, 
be made a journey to Scotland ; but deriving no benefit from the diange, he 
returned to Englimd, and spent the ensuing winter alternately at Glifton and 
Bath. For a time his heallh seemed to recruit, and he ¥ras even enabled to 
resume his professional avocations in the latter city ; but on his complaints return 
ing with increased violence, he, with that restlessness incident to consumption. 
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removed to Sidmoutli, where he died, 3l8t Aogiitt^ 1805, in the 50th year of 
his age. 

Dr Gurrie was of a kind and afll^ionate deposition ; and he was active and 
judicious in his benerolenoe. To his strenuous exertions Liverpool owes many 
of the charitable and literarjr institutions of which it can now boasL 
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DALGARNOy GtAorgb,* an almost forgotten, but most meritorious and original 
writer, was born in Old Aberdeen, about the year 1636. He appears to have 
studied at Marischal college, New Aberdeen, but for what length of time, or 
with what objects, is wholly unknown. In 1657 he went to Oxford, where, 
according to Anthony Wood, he taught a private grammar school with good suc- 
cess for about thirty years. He died of a fever on the 38th of August, 1687, 
and was buried, says the same author, ** in the north body of the diurdi of St 
Mary Magdalen.'* Such is the scanty biography that has been preserved, of a 
man who lived in friendship with the most eminent philosophers of his day, and 
who, besides other original speculations, had the singular merit of anticipating, 
more than a hundred and thirty years ago, some of the most profound conclu- 
sions of the present age respecting the education of the deaf and dumb. His 
work upon this subject is entitled, *' Didascalooophus, or the Deaf and Dumb 
Man's Tutor," and was printed in a very small volume at Oxford, in 1 680. He 
states the design of it to be, to bring the way of teaching a deaf man to read 
and write, as near as possible to that of teaching young ones to speak and under- 
stand their mother tongue. ** In prosecution of this general idea," says an 
eminent philosopher of the present day, who has, on more than <Mie occasion, 
done his endeavour to rescue the name of Dalgamo from oblivion, '' he has 
treated in one short diapter, of a deaf manU dictionary ; and, in another, of 
a grammar for deaf person* ; both of them containing a variety of precious 
hints, from which useful practical lights might be derived by all who have any 
concern in the tuition of diildren, during the first stage of their education." 
{Mr Dugald Siewart*a Account of a boy horn Uind tmd deaf). Twenty yean 
before the publication of his Didascalocophtu, Dalgamo had given to the world 
a yery ingenious piece, entitled, Are Signorum, from which, says Mr Stewart, 
it appears indisputable that be was the precursor of Bishop Wilklns in his specu- 
lations respecting <^a real character and a philosophical language.*' Leibnita has 
on yarious occasions, alluded to the Ara Signorum in commendatory terms. 
Both of these works of Dalgamo are now exceedingly rare. 

DALRYMPLE, Albxandbr, F.R.S., F.S.A., an eminent hydrographer, the 
son of Sir James Dalrymple, of Hailes, baronet, was bom at New Hailes, (near 
Edinburgh,) the family seat, on the 34th July, 1737, His mother was lady 
Christian Hamilton, diuighter of the earl of Haddington, and he was the seventh 
son of a family of sixteen children, all of whom he survived. He received the 
primary branches of his education at the school of Mr David Young, in Had- 
dington ; but having been taken from under the charge of his preceptor on the 
death of his father, before he had reached the age of fourteen, his progress could 
not have been very great His eldest brother, however, continued to give him 

1 I am Indebted for this article to the Supplement to the sixth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica \ the only source from which I am awsre that the information contained in it 
could have been derived. 
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instrtieiion in claMical learning during the two succeeding yean that he remained 
at home. In 17 53, through the interest of the Hon. General St Clair, who was 
married to his father's sister, he obtained an appointment ns ivriter in the East 
India Company's service ; and his brother, Sir David, afterwards the well known 
explorer of the early annals of his country, and the subject of an ensuing article, 
proceeded with him to London, and placed him under the charge of Mr Kinross, 
at whose academy, at Fort Hills, he received instruction in arithmetic and book- 
keeping, the only preparatory attainments at that time deemed necessary to 
<j|ualify young men destined for the civil service of the company. Having, with 
some difficulty, passed his examinations on these branches of education, and having 
obviated the difficulty arising from his being some months under the age enti- 
tling him to accept the appointment, he embarked for India. about the middle of 
December, 1753 ; and reached Madras on the 11th of May following. Owing 
to the deficiency of his education, he ^vas placed, on his arrival in India, under 
the storekeeper, but afterwards, through the fatherly kindness of tlie governor, 
lord Pigot, and of Mr Onne, the historian, then one of the members of council, 
he was removed to the secretary's office. In order to render him fit for this 
situation, lord Pigot himself condescended to give him lessons in writing, while 
Mr Orme gave him some instructions in accounts. In the records of the secre- 
tary's office, Mr Dalrymple, unluckily for himself, discovered certain papers on 
Uie subject of the commerce of the Eastern Archipelago ; and immediately be- 
came so much interested in the subject, that he forsook the beaten path of his 
official duty, which must have ended in his promotion to the secretaryship, and 
involved himself in speculations on the advantages which might accrue to the 
company from the opening up, and extension of our trade, into the eastern 
islands. On this fiivoimte subject he displayed much talent and indefatigable 
perseverance ; but the company had always discountenanced such sdiemes ; and 
the consequence, to Mr Dalrymple, was^ that by relinquishing his appointment, 
( which he did in the face of lord Pigot^ earnest remonstranees,) in order that 
he might give his undirided exertions to the promotion of his project, he lost 
the certainty of acquiring a lai^ fortune, and at the same time involved himself 
in disputes and misunderstandings with the company, which embittered his after 
life. So deeply impressed, however, vraa Mr Dalr)'mple with the importance of 
his scheme, that he made a voyage of observation among the eastern islands. 
At Sooloo, in the course of this expedition, he made a commercial treaty with 
the Sultan, which might have led to beneficial results, but the instability of all 
the petty governments of eastern Asia rendered it utterly abortive; for, upon 
his return, in 1763, with a vessel freighted with goods, to take advantage of the 
arrangement and to prepare a cargo for an east Indiaman, which was to follow, 
he found the political affiiirs of Sooloo completely altered, in consequence of 
the disastrous effects of the small-pox, which had swept off many of the principal 
inhabitants, and, among others, those official friends on whom the fulfilment of 
the treaty chiefly depended. He was therefore obliged entirely to renew the 
arrangement, and although he ^vas in that way enabled to provide a cargo ibr 
the Indiaman, yet the vessel not having made its appearance, he was constrained 
to return to Madras, completely disappointed in his sanguine hopes of extending 
our commerce among those islands. He obtained a grant, however, of the island 
of Dalambagan, which, under proper management, might have been rendered a 
valuable possession ; but this, too, was ultimately lost to the country. In 1765 
he returned to England, in the hope of impressing upon the authorities there, 
the importance of extending our trade in the eastern seas ; but his representa* 
tions proved unavailing. In order to show the public the benefit which would 
arise from adopting his riewi, he published a pamphlet on the subject At one 
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time ho was considered as a proper person to be employed in a South Sea expe- 
dition of disooFery, which the Admiralty was about to send out ; but owin^ to 
some official etiquette the appointment did not take place. In 1769 , he receired 
a grant of j^5,000, as an equivalent for his having relinquished the situation of 
secretary, when he proceeded on his voyage of observation, in 1759 ; but was 
disappointed of being sent out as governor or chief of the island of Balambagan, 
another bein^ appointed in his stead, through whose mistnanagement the settle- 
ment was lost to the company. 

From the time of Mr Dalrymple's return home, he had devoted himself to the 
task of collecting and arranging materials for a full exposition of the impor- 
tance of the eastarn islands, and to show how valuable their commerce might be 
rendered to this country ; and the court of directors were so convinced of the 
value of the information whidi he possessed, that he published several charts of 
the eastern seas under their authority. Mr Dalrymple had taken every occa- 
sion to keep up his claim on the Madras establishment ; and on the appointment 
of his friend, lord Pigot, to be governor of Fort St George, in 1775, he made 
application to be reinstated in the service, which was granted ; and he went out 
to Madras as a member of council, and as one of the committee of Curcuit 
Although there seems to have been no ground of complaint against him, he 
again returned home in 1777, in obedience to an order of the general court, to 
have his conduct inquired inta In the year 1779, he was appointed to the 
office of hydrographer to the East India Company ; it was not, however, until 
the year following, that the court of directors resolved, that as there appeared 
to be no charges against him, he should be again employed in their service ; but 
he never received any appointment, although he obtained a pension from the 
company. 

In the year 1795, when the Admiralty resolved on establishing the office of 
hydrographer, they conferred it on Mr Dalrymple. In the year 1808, how- 
ever, they insisted on his resigiiing his appointment on a retired allowance, 
and on his obstinately resisting their wishes, they superannuated him ; which 
proceeding affected him so deeply, that it is believed to have caused his death. 
He died at his house in Mary-le-bone on the 9th June, 1808, in the 71st year 
of his age, and was buried in the small cemetery adjoining the diurch. He left 
a most valuable library, particularly rich in works on navigation and geography, 
all of which were purchased by the Admiralty. His collection of poetry was 
also very valuable, and that he directed to be deposited in the library at New 
Hailes as an heip-loom of the family. His other books were sold, and produced 
a considerable sum. His own works, as will be observed by the subjoined list,' 
were very numerous. 

1 Aooount of discoveries in the South Pacific Ocean before 1764 ; 1767, 8vo. Memorial 
to the proprietors of East India stock, 1768, 8vo. An account of what has passed between 
the East India directors and Alexander Dalrymple, 1768, 8vo. An aooount of what has 
passed, &c. 8vo. Plan for extendinf the commerce of this kingdom, and of the East India 
Company, by an establishment at Balambagan, 1771- Letter concerning the proposed su- 
pervisors, SOth J une, 1769, 8vo. Letter concerning the proposed supervisors, SOth June, 1769, 
4to. Second letter, 10 July, 1769, 4to. Vox Populi vox Del, lord Weymouth's appeal to 
the general court of Indian proprietors, considered, 14th August, 1769, 4to. Historical coUrc- 
tion of South Sea voyages, 1 770, 2 vols. 4to ; 1771, 4to. Proposition of a benevolent voyage 
to introduce Corn, &c. into New Zealand, tto, 1771, 4to. Considerations on a pamphlet (by 
general Johnston), intitled. Thoughts on our acquisitions in the East Indies, particularly re- 
suecting Bengal, 1772, 8vo. General view of the East India Company's aa*air8 (written in 
January, 1679), to which are added, some observations on the present state of the Company's 
affairs, 1778, 8vo. A naper concerning the general government of India, 8vo. Rights of the 
East India Companyi; N.B. printed at the ^t India Company's expense, 1773, 8vo. Letter 
to Dr Hawkesworth, 1773, 4to. Observations on Dr Hawkesworth's Pre&oe to2d edition, 1773, 
4to. Memorial of Dr Juan Lewis Arias (in Spanish), 1773, 4to. Prooositlon for printing 
by jubscripUon the MS. Vo)iiges and Travels in the British Museum', 1773, 4to. A fuU 
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DALRYJUPLE, Sn Dayio, a oekbrated Soottish jiNlg« and antiquary, wm 
born at Edinbui^h, on the 38th of October, 17S6. His fatlier was Sir James 
Dalrymple, of Hailes, hart, and his mother lady Christian Hamilton , a daughter 
of the earl of Haddinn^n. His grandfather, who was lord adyocate for Soot- 
land during the reign of George I., was the youngest son of the first lord Stair, 
and distinguished f<nr ability eren among the members of his own able fiimily ; 
and his father, Sir James, had the auditorship of the exchequer bestowed upon 
him for life. Sir Dand Dalrymple was sent to be educated at Eton, where he 
was eminently distinguished, for ability and general good conduct At this 
seminary he acquired, with a competent share of chissical learning, a fine classi- 
cal taste and a partiality for English manners and customs, which marked through 
life both his public and prirate conduct. From Eton he returned to Edinburgh, 
where he went through Uie usual course at the university ; and afterwards went 
to Utrecht, where he prosecuted the study of the diil law, till the suppression 
of the rebellion in the year 1746, when he returned to his native country. 
From the sobriety of his character, with his ardour and diligence in prosecuting 
whatever subject arrested his attention, the highest hopes of his future eminence 
were now entertained by his firiends» Nor were these hopes disappointed; 
although circumstances led him into studies not altogether such as he would have 
pursued, had he been left to the bent of his own genius. The study of antiqui- 

and dear proof that the Spaniards have no right to Balambsf an, 1674, 8vo. An historical re- 
lation of tne several expeditions from Fort Suirlbio to the iauuids off the west coast of Suma- 
tra, 1775, 4to. Collection of voywes,' chiefly in the South Atlantic ocean, from the original 
MS. by Dr Halley, M. Bouvit, &c. with a prefiice concerning a voyage of diecovery pro- 
I^csed to be undertaken by Alexander Dalrymple at his own expense; letters to lord North 
on the subject and the plan of a republican colony, 1775, 4to. Copies of papers relative to 
the restoration of the king of TU\jore, the imprisonment of lord Pigot, Ac printed by the 
East India Company for the use of the proprietors, 1777, 4to. 'Several pieces on the same 
subject, 1777t 4to. Notes on lord Pigot s Narrative. Letter to the proprietors of the East 
India stock, 8th May, 1777. Account of the transactions concerning the revolt at Madras, 
30th May, 1777, Appendix. Letter to the court of din:cton, 19th June, 1777, Memorial 
19th June, 1777. Account of the subvenion of the legal government of Fort St George, in 
answer to Mr Andrew Stuart's letter to the court of directors, 1778, 4to. Journal of the 
Grenville. Philosophical Transaction, 1778. Considerations on thejpresent state of aflhirs 
between England and America, 1778, 8vo. Cmisiderations on the East India Bill, 1769, 
8vo, 1778. State of the East India Company and sketch of an equiUible agreement, 1780, 
8vo. Account of the loss of the Grosvenor, 1783, 8vo. Reflections on the present state of 
the East India Companv, 17S3, 8va A short account of the Gentoo mode of collecting the 
revenue on the coast uf Cbronuindel, 178S, 8vo. A retrospective view of the ancient sys- 
tern of the East India Company, with a plan of reguhrtion, 1784, 8vo. Postscript to Mi 
D's account of the Gentoo, &c. being observations made on a perusal of it by Moodoo Krotna, 
1785, 8vo. Extracts from Juvenilia, or poems by George Wither, 1785, 24mo. Fair staU 
of the cMe between the East India Company and the owners of the ships now in their service ; 
to whicli are added, consideniiions on Mr Brough*s pamphlet concerning the East India ship- 
ping, 1786, 8vo. A serious admonition to the public on the intended thief colony at Botany 
Bay. Review of the contest concerning the four new regiments graciously offered by his 
nu^esty to be sent to India, &c., 1788, 8vo. A plan for promoting the fUr-tiade, and secur- 
ing it to this country, by uniting the operations of the East India and Hudson Bay Companies, 
ITw, 4to. Memoir of a map of the lands around the North Pole, 1789, 4t6. An historical 
Journal of the expedition by sea and land to the north of California, in 1768, 69, 70, when the 
Spanish establishments were'Arst made at San Diego Monterey, and tnuiakted from the Spanish 
MS. by William Revely, Esa., to which isadd^, translations of Cabrera Bueno's descrip- 
tion of the coast of Califomfa, and an extract from the MS. journal of M. Sauvagne ie 
Muet, 1714 ; 1790, 4to. A letter to a friend on the test act, 1790, 8vo. The Spanish pre- 
tensioM falriy discussed, 1790, 8vo. The Spanish memorial of 4th June considered, 1790, 
6vo. Plan for the publication of a Repertory of Oriental information, 1790, 4to. Memorial 
of Alexander Dalrymple, 1791, 8vo. ParliamenUiry reform, as it is called, improper in the 
present state of this country, 17^, 8vo. Mr Fox*s letter to his worthy and independent doc- 
ton of Westminster, fUUy considered, 1793, 8vo. Observations on the copper'ooinage wanted 
for the Circars ; printed for the use of the East India Company, 1794, 8vo. The poor 
man's friend, 1795, 8vo. A collection of English songs, with an appendix of original pieces, 
1796, 8vo. A fragment on the India trade, written in 1791 ; 1797, 8vo. Thoughts of an 
old man of independent mind, though dependent fortune, 1800, 8vo. Oriental Hepertoryy 
vol. 1st, 4to, April, 1791, to January, 1793. Oriental Repertory', vol. 8d not complete. 
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ties and the belles lettres ytbb the most congenial to his own mind* and in both 
he was eminently fitted to excel ; but from the state of his aiiairs on the death 
of his father, who left a large family and an estate deeply encumbered, he found 
it necessary to adopt the law as a profession,. that he might be able to meet the 
demands which lay against the family inheritance, and make suitable promion 
for those dependent on him. He accordingly made his appearance as an adro* 
cate, or, as it is techuically expressed, was called to the Scottish bar, in the 
year 1748. Here, howerer, though he had considerable practice, his success 
was not equal to the sanguine expectations of lus friends. In the science 
of iaw few men were more expert than Sir David Dalrymple, and in point of 
industry, he was surpassed by no one of his contemporaries ; but he had certain 
peculiarities, probably inherent in his nature, strengthened by study, and con- 
firmed by habit, that impeded his progress, and rendered his efforts less efiectire 
than those of men who were far his inferiors in natural and acquired abilities. 
From natural modesty and good taste, he had a sovereign contempt for verbal 
antitheses, rounded periods,, and every thing that had the semblance of declama- 
tion, for excelling in which he was totally unqualified — ^his roice being ill-toned, 
and his manner ungraoefuL In consequence of these defects, his pleadings, which 
were always addrrased to the judgment, never to the passions, often fell short 
of those of his opponents, who, possessing less enlarged views of tlieir subject, 
but having higher rhetorical powers, and being less fastidious in the choice of 
words, captivated their auditors by the breadth of their irony and the sweeping 
rotundity of their periods. Nor did his memorials, though classically written , 
and replete with v^uable matter, at all times meet with the approbation of the 
court, which ^vas disposed at times to find fault with their brevity and sometimes 
with the extreme attention they manifested to the minutiae of forms, in which it 
was alleged he concealed the merits of the case. On points, however, which 
interested his feelings, or which involved the interests of truth and virtue, he 
lost sight of the intricacies of form ; his language became glowing, and his argu- 
ments unanswerable. No advocate of his own standing was at Uie time more 
truly respectable ; and he was often employed as advocate-depute, which gave 
him frequent opportunities of manifesting that candour of heart and tenderness 
of disposition, which were at all times striking features of his character, and 
which so well become tlie prosecutor in a criminal court Going tlie western 
circuit on one occasion, in this capacity, he came to the town of Stirling, where, 
the first day of the court, he was in no haste to bring on the business ; and be- 
ing met by a brother of the bar, was accosted with the question. Why there was 
no trial this forenoon. '^ There are," said Sir David, ** some unhappy culprits 
to be tried for their lives, and therefore it is proper they have time to confer for 
a little with their men of law.** '* That is of very little consequence,** said the 
other. " Last year I came to visit lord Kaimes, when he was h^ on the circuit, 
and he appointed me counsel for a man accused of a rape. Though I had very 
little time to prepare, yet I made a decent speech.'* ** Pn^y^ Sir," said Sir 
David, '' was your client acquitted or condemned ?** ** O," replied the other, 
'' most unjustly condemned." '' That, Sir,*> said the depute-advocate, ** is no 
good argument for hurrying on trials." 

Having practised at the bar with increasing reputation for eighteen yean. Sir 
David Dalrymple was, with the warmest approbation of the public, appointed 
one of the judges of tbe court of session, in the year 1766. He took his seat 
on the bench with the usual formalities, by the tide of lord Hailes, the designa- 
tion by idiidi he is generally known among the learned throughout Europe. 
This was a situation, which it was admitted on all hands, that Sir David Dalrym- 
ple tvai admirably calculated to fill Hit unwearied assiduity in sifting dark 
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and intricate nuitten to the bottom vms well known, and his manner of expres- 
sion, elegant and concise, was admirably suited to the chair of authority. That 
his legal opinions bad always been found to be sound, was also generally be- 
lieved ; yet it has been candidly admitted, that he was, as a judge, neither so 
useful nor so highly venerated as the extent of his knowledge and his unques- 
tioned integrity led his friends to expect The same minute attention to forms, 
which had in some degree impeded his progress at the bar, accompanied him to 
the bench, and excited sometimes the merriment of lighter minds. It is to be 
noticed, however, that too little regard has been, on some occasions, in the very 
venerable court of session, paid to forms ; and that forms, apparently trifling, 
have seldom, in legal proceedings, been disregarded, without in some degree 
affecting the interests of truth and justice. It has also been remarked, that such 
was the opinion which the other judges entertained of the accuracy, diligence, 
and dignified character of lord Hailes, that, in the absence of the lord president, 
he was almost always placed in the chair. After having acted as a lord of .ses- 
sion for ten years, lord Hailes was, in the year 1776, nominated one of the 
lords of justiciary, in which capacity he commanded the respect of all men. 
Fully impressed with a sense of the importance of his ofllce in the criminal court, 
all his singularities seemed to forsake him. Before the time of Hailes, it had 
been too much the case in the Scottish criminal courts, for the judge to throw 
all the weight of his influence into the scale of the crown. Lord Hailes, 
imitating the judges of England, threw his into the scale of the prisoner, espe- 
cially when the king's counsel seemed to be overpowering, or when there was 
any particular intricacy in the case. It is to be regretted, that, in almost all of 
our courts of justice, oaths are administered in a manner highly indecorous, 
tending rather to derogate from the importance of that most solemn act In 
this respect, lord Hailes was the very model of perfection* Rising slowly 
from his seat, with a gravity peculiarly his own, he pronoimoed the words in a 
manner so serious as to impress the most profligate mind with the conviction 
that he was himself awed with the immediate presence of that awful Majesty, to 
whom the appeal was made. When the witness was young, or appeared to be 
ignorant, his lordship was careful, before putting the oath, to point out its 
nature and obligations in a manner the most perspicuous and aflecting. It is 
perhaps impossible for human vigilance or sagacity, altogether to prevent perjm7 
in courts of justice ; but he was a villain of no common order, that could per- 
jure himself in the presence of lord Hailes. In all doubtful cases it was his 
lordship's invariable practice, to lean to the side of mercy ; and when it became 
his painful duty to pass sentence of death upon convicted criminals, he did so 
in a strain so pious and so pathetic, as often to overwhelm in a flood of tears 
the promiscuous multitudes that are wont to be assembled on such occasions. In 
tlie discharge of this painful part of his duty, lord Hailes may have been equalled, 
but he was certainly, in this country at least, never surpassed. 

While lord Hailes was thus diligent in the discharge of the public duties of 
his high place, he was, in those hours which most men find it necessary to devote 
to rest and recreation, producing works upon all manner of subjects, exceeding 
in number, and surpassing in v^ue, those of many men whose lives have been 
wholly devoted to literature. Of these, as they are in few hands, though some of 
them at least are exceedingly curious and highly interesting, we shall present 
the reader with such notices as our limits will permit, in the order in which they 
were published. His first work seems to have been Sacred Poems, a Collection 
of Translations and Pamphrases from the Holy Scriptures, by various authors, 
Edinburgh, 1751, 13mo, dedicated to Charles, lord Hope, with a preface of 
ten pages, llie next was. The Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom of Jesus, the son 
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of Sixach or Kodmiiticni, firam the ApoeryphB, l3mOy Edinlrai^h^ 1755, with- 
out preface or oomnientary. In the year following, 1756, he publiihed, in 
ISmo, Select Difloounet, by John Smith, late fellow of Queen'a College, Cam- 
bridge, with a pre&oe, many quotationa firam the learned languagei tranalated, and 
uotea added, containing alluaiona to ancient mythology, and to the erroneous phOo- 
Bophy which prevailed in the days of the author, &cl && Next year, 1757, he 
republished, with notes, A Discourse of the unnatural and vile conspiracy 
attempted by John, earl of Gowrie, and his brother, against his majesty's sacred 
person at St Johnstoun, 5th of August, 1600, ISmo. Two Tessels, the Betsey 
Cunningham, and the Leith packet, Fitcaim, from London to Leith, being 
wrecked on the shore between Dunbar and North Berwick, in the month of 
October, 1761, and pillaged by Uie country people, as was too often done on 
all the coasts of Britain, and is sometimes done to this day, Sir David published 
A Sermon, whidi might hare been preached in East Lothian, on the 25th day of 
October, 1761 ; Acts xxyii, 1» S, '^ The barbarous people showed us no little 
kindness.*' This is an admirable discourse, deeply alibiing, and calculated in 
a particuhir manner to carry conviction to the oAenders. In 1763, he published 
from the press of the Foulises, Glasgow, Memorials and Letters relating to the 
History of Britain in the reign of James I. of England, from a collection in the 
Advocates' Library, by Balfour of Denmyln, with a preface and a few notes. 
This is an exceedingly curious little volume, throwing much light on the char- 
acter of the British Solomon and his sapient courtiers. In 1765 he published, 
from the same press, the works of the ever memorable Mr John Hailes of Eaton, 
now first collected together, in three volumes, with a short preface, and a dedi- 
cation to bishop Warburton, the edition said to be undertaken with his appro- 
bation. The same year, he published a specimen of a book, entitled, Ane com- 
pendious Booke of Godly and Spiritual Sangs, ooUectit out of sundrie ports of 
Scripture, with sundrie 4tf other ballotis changed out of prophane sangs for 
avoyding of sin and harlotrie, &a This was printed at Edinburgh, in 13mo, 
and was the first introduction of that singular performance to the notice of 
modem readers. In 1766, he published at Glasgow, Memorials and Letters 
relating to the history of Britain, in the reign of Charles I., published from the 
originals, collected by Mr Robert Wodrow, the historian of the sufieringi of 
the church of Scotland. This is a very curious performance ; and it was fol- 
lowed, the same year, by one, perhaps, still more so, an account of the preserva- 
tion of king Charles II. after the battle of Worcester, drawn up by himself; to 
whidi are added, his letters to several persons. The lame year, he published 
the secret correspondence between Sir Robert Cecil and James VL ; and the 
year following, A Catalog^ of the Lords of Session, from the institution of the 
college of justice, in the year 1533, with historical notes. The private corre- 
spondence of Dr Francis Atterbury, bishop of Rodiester, and his firiends, in 
1735, was published by lord Hailes, in 1768-69. An examination of some of 
the arguments for the high antiquity of Beyiam MajeHatem^ and an inquiry 
into the authenticity of the LtgeB MalcolmU'~^A]ao, Historical Memoirs, concern- 
ing the provincial councils of the Scottish dergy, from the earliest accounts to 
the era of the Reformation. At the same time he published. Canons of the 
Church of Scotland, drawn up in the provincial coundls, held at Perth, A. D. 
1343 and 1369. In 1770, he published, Andent Scottish Poems, published 
from MS. of George Bannatyne, 1568, with a number of curious notes, and a 
glossary. His lordship's next performance was. The Additional case of Elisa- 
beth, dairaing the title and dignity of countess of Sutherland by her guardian ; 
whei«in the facts and arguments in support of her daim are more fully stated, 
and the errors in the additional cases for the other claimants ore detected. 
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This moft nngularly learned and able cose waa subscribed by Alexander Wedder- 
bumy afUmards lord chanoellor of Engliindy and Sir Adam Ferguson^ but is tlie 
well-knowii work of lord Hailes. This performance is not to be regarded 
merely as a law paper of great ability ^ but as a treatise of profound research 
into the history and antiquity of many important and general points of succes- 
sion and fiunlly history. In 1773, he published, Remarks on the History of 
Scotland, inscribed to (ieorge, lord Lyttleton. In 1776, he published, Huberti 
Lmigueti Epistoke ad FhiUppum Sydneium, Equitem Anglum, &c,. inscribed 
to lord chief baron Smythe. The same year were published, his Annals of 
Scotland, from the accession of Maloobn 111., sumamed Ganraore, to the acces- 
sion of Robert I. This was followed, three yean after, by Annals of Scotland, 
from the accession of Robert I., sornamed Uie Bruce, to the accession of the 
house of Stuart This is a most admirable work, but as it enjoys universal oele* 
brity, and U in the hands of erery one who is studious of Scottish history, we do 
not think it necessary to give any particular remarks upon it In 1776, he 
published the first volume of the Remains of Christian Antiquity, a' work of great 
erudition, containing accounts of the martyrs of Smyrna and Lyons in the second 
century, with explanatory notes ; dedicated to bbhop Hurd. This is a new 
and correct version of two most ancient epistles, the one from the church at 
Smyrna to the church at Philadelphia ; the other from the Christians at Vienne 
and Lyons, to those in Asia and Phrygia ; their antiquity and authenticity are 
undoubted. Great part of both is extracted from Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History. 
The former was first completely edited by archbishop Usher. Lord Hailes, 
with that singular modesty which characterised him, ays of his notes to this 
work, that they will afford little new or interesting to men of erudition, though 
they may prove of some benefit to the unlearned reader. The erudition lord 
Hailes possessed on these subjects was of a kind so singular, and is so little 
studied, that he might have spared any apology on the subject, the learned 
being, in &ct, for the most part on these subjects more ignorant than the un- 
learned. With much useful learning, however, these notes display what is still 
better, true piety and ardent zeal connected with an exemplary knowledge of 
Christianity. In 177 8, his lordship published the second volume of this work, 
dedicated to Dr Newton, bishop of BristoL This volume contains the trial of 
Justin Martyr and his companions; the epistle of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
to Fabius, bishop of Antioch ; the trial and execution of Fructuosus, bishop of 
Torrocena in Spain, and of his two demons Augurius and Eulogius ; the maiden 
of Antioch, &C. These are all newly translated by lord Hailes from Ruin- 
art, Eusebius, Ambrose, &c The notes of this volume display a most intimate 
acquaintance with antiquity, great critical acumen, both in elucidating the sense 
and detecting interpolations, and, above aU, a fervent and enlightened seal in 
vindicating such sentiments and condu<:t as are conformable to the word of God, 
against the malicious sarcasms of Mr Gibbon. The third volume appeared in 1780, 
dedicated to Thomas Balgray, D.D. It contains the history of the martyrs of 
Palestine in the third century, translated from EusebiuSi In the notes and 
illustrations to this volume, Gibbon comes again under review, and his partiality 
and misrepresentations are most satisfactorily exposed. In 1781, he published 
Octavius, a dialogue by Marcus Minudus Felix, with notes and illustrations. 
The speakers are Ccedlius a heathen, andOctarius a Christian, whose arguments 
prevail with his friend to become a Christian proselyte. In 1763, he published 
a Treatise, by L. C. F. Lactantius, of the manner in which the persecutors died. 
This was dedicated to Dr Porteous, bishop of Chester, afkerwards bishop of Lon- 
don, and largely illustrated by critical notes. In 1783, he published, Disquisi- 
tions concerning the Antiquity of the Christian churdi, inscribed to Dr Halifax, 
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bishop of Gloucester. This small , but highly original work, oonsisti of six diap- 
ten ; Ist^ of the conduct and character of Gallio ; 3d, of the time at ^i^di the 
Christian religion became known at Rome ; 3dy of the cause of the persecution 
of the Christians under Nero, in which the hypothesis of Gibbon is examined ; 
4th, of the eminent heathens who are said, by Gibbon, to have contemned Chri»- 
tianity, riz. Seneca, the Plinys, elder and younger, Tacitus, Galen, Epictetus, 
Plutarch, and Marcus Antoninus. This chapter is particularly interesting to 
the admirer of heathen philosophers and heathen philosophy ; 5th, is an illus- 
tration of a conjecture of Gibbon respecting the silence of Dion Cassius concern- 
ing the Christians ; and the 6th, treats of the circumstances respecting Chris- 
tianity, that are to be found in the Augustan history. There can scarcely be a 
doubt, that all these works treating of the early ages of Christianity, were sug^ 
gested by the misrepresentaUons of Gibbon, and were they circulated as widely 
as Gibbon's work, would be found a complete antidote. His lordship, however, 
was not satisfied with this indirect mode of defence, and, in 1786, published 
An Inquiry into the Secondary Causes which Mr Gibbon has assigned for the 
rapid growth of Christianity ; in which he has most triumphantly set aside his 
conclusions. This performance he gratefully and affectionately inscribed to 
Richard Hurd, bishop of Worcester. The same year, his lordship published 
sketches of the lives of John Barclay ; of John Hamilton^ a secular priest ; of Sir 
James Ramsay, a general officer in the army of Gustaviis Adolphus, king of Swe- 
den ; of George Leslie, a capuchin friar ; and of Mark Alexander Boyd. These 
lives were written and published as a specimen of the manner in which a bio- 
graphica Scotica might be executed, and we do not know that he proceeded any 
further with the design. In 1788, he published, from her original MSS. the 
opinions of Sarah, duchess of Marlborough ; with notes, corrective of her lady- 
ship's splenetic humour; and, in 1790, he translated and published, with notes 
and illustrations. The Address of Q. Sept Tertullian to Scapula Tertullus, pro- 
consul of Africa. This address contains many particulars relating to the church 
after the third century, and in the notes some strange inaccuracies of Mr Gibbon 
are detected. 

This was the last work whidi lord Hailes lived to publish. His constitution 
had been long in an enfeebled state, which so much diligence in study must 
liave tended to increase. He continued, however, to prosecute his studies and 
to attend his duty on the bench, till within three days of his death, whicli 
happened on the S9th of November, 1793, in the 66th year of his age. His 
lordship was twice married. By his first wife, Anne Brown, only daughter of 
lord Coalston, one of the judges of tlie court of session, he left issue one daugh- 
ter, who inherited his estate. By his second wife, Helen Ferguson, youngest 
daughter of lord Kilkerran, he left also issue, one daughter. Having no male 
issue, his baronetcy descended to his nephew. Of the character of lord Hailes, 
there can be but one opinion. As an able lawyer and an upright judge, he 
stands eminently conspicuous in an age and a country where such characters %vere 
not rare, and when the exercise of such qualities, from tlieir superabundance, 
scarcely could merit praise. As a man of general erudition, he stands, if we 
except Wari>urton, almost without a rival in the age ho livod in. His skill in 
classical learning, the belles lettres, and historical antiquities, especially those of 
his own country, have been universally admitted, and had popularity been his 
intention, as it was of too many of his contemporaries, there cannot be a doubt 
but that he could have made himself the most shining meteor among them. In- 
stead, however, of fixing upon subjects Uiat might interest the frivolous, or draw 
upon him the smiles of the fashionable and the gay, he sedulously devoted his 
studies to such subjects as he thought particularly called for by the circumftancos 
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of the timesy and with which all would he benefited by becoming acquainted. A 
shallow spirit of scepticism was abroad^ which, aided by ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation, was threatening to become universal, and to change the sober and 
roeditatire character of Britons, into frothy petulance and flippant vanity. This 
he attempted to meet by sober inrestigations into the truth of the facts that had 
been so confidently assumed respecting the early history of Christianity, by which 
he certainly left his opponents without the shadow of an excuse for persisting 
in their conclusions^ having proved to a demonstration that their premises were 
false. Whether he might not have done this in a more popular form, we cannot 
now stay to inquue inta We certainly think the mode he adopted that which 
was best calculated to cut off the cavilling of advenories, and to carry conviction 
to the mind of the reader ; and to those who wish to treat the subject in a more 
popular form, his lordship has furnished abundant materials. His various repub- 
lications of the ancient poetry of Scotland, and the publication of original let- 
ters regarding her history and manners, while they dirow much light upon the 
history of the country and the domestic economy of the times to which ihey 
relate, present his lordship in a most amiable point of view ; and, while we admire 
the scholar and the philosopher, we cannot cease to venerate and to love the man. 
Of his Annals we have already spoken. Though necessarily written in a close 
and severe style, they have long ago risen to a pitch of popularity far beyond 
many works that took a more immediate hold of the public mind ; and we have 
no doubt that ages will only add to their value. Indeed, he has left nothing to 
be done for the periods that came under his review. His Inquiry into the 
secondary causes which Gibbon has assigned for the rapid progress of Christian- 
ity, is also a masterpiece of its kind, displaying great critical acumen, dose rea- 
soning, and great zeal for truth, without the smallest particle of that rancour 
which too often runs through the theological controversy. With all his virtues 
and all his acquirements, joined to the finest natural abilities, lord Hailes was 
not one of those who could boast of the immense sums he received for the copy- 
right of his works. He was most commonly his own pnblisher; and, as is gene- 
rally the ease in such circumstances, the circulation of bis writings was^witha 
tew exceptions, confined to the particular friends and acquaintances whom he had 
drawn around him. The consequence is, that there are many of them no longer 
to be met with, being wholly confined to the cabinets of the curious. It would be 
» meritorious work, in these days of literary enterprise, and we cannot doubt 
that an intelligent and spirited publisher might find it a profitable speculation, 
to publish a neat, cheap, and uniform edition of his multifarious publications. 
Lonl Hailes possessed a natural taste for retirement The state of his aflairs, at 
a most important period of his life, rendered it necessary for him, and the habit 
grew upon him as he advanced in years. His constitution, of which he was 
careful, as well as his principles and habits, rendered liim averse to every kind 
of dissipation. After he was constituted a judge, he considered it unbecoming 
his character to mingle much with the fashionable and the gay world. When 
he chose to unbend his mind, therefore, it was in the society of a few easy 
friends whom he had selected, as much on account of their moral and religious 
worth, as for their genius or learning. With that constellation of men of genius 
and science which illuminated Edinbuigh at that period, lord Hailes had mudi 
agreeable and profitable oonverBation, but it was impossible for friendship or 
dose intimacy to subsist between men who thought so differently, as he and the 
most of them did, upon the most important of all subjects. Though a whig, and 
strongly attadied to the best prindples of the revolution, he took no part in the 
broils, dril or ecdesiastical, which agitated the country in the fint period of 
the reign of George III. Some of these he regarded as frivolous, and othen 
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as mbcliievoua, and, from conicieiicey could not allow himaelf to take any part 
in them. Conscious at all times of the dignity and importance of the high office 
which he held, he never departed from the decorum becoming that reverend 
character. This decorum it cost him no effort to support, because he acted from 
principle improved into a daily sentiment of the heart Affectionate to his 
family and relations, simple and mild in his mannws, pure in his morals, 
enlightened and entertaining in his conversation^ he left society only to regret, 
that devoted as he was to more important employments, he had so little time to 
spare for intercourse with tliem. 

DALRYMPLEy Jambs, viscount Stair, an eminent lawyer and statesman, and 
tlie progenitor of many distinguished persons, was bom at Drummurcfaie, in the 
parish of Barr, Ayrshire, in the month of May, 1619. His father, who bore 
the same name, was proprietor of the small estate of Stair, in that county, which, 
on his death, in 1624, fell to his son. James Dairymple received his education 
at the parish school of Mauchline, and the university of Glasgow, and at an 
early age entered the army raised in Scotland to repel the. religious innovations 
of Charles I. In 1641, when he had attained a captaincy in the earl of Glen- 
cairn's regiment, he became a competitor for the chadr of philosophy at Glasgow, 
and gained it against several rivals. Former writers have made a wonder of 
his appearing at this competition in his military dreis of buff and scariet, and 
also at his retaining his commission as captain far some time after assuming the 
philosophy chair. The truth is, he, and his brethren in arms, could hardly be 
considered as soldien, but rather as civilians taking up arms for a temporary 
purpose ; and, by the same enthusiasm, even dergymen appeared occasionally 
with sword and pistoL Dairymple held this chair for six years, during which he 
employed much of his time in the study of civil law, which was not then 
taught publicly in Scotland. His mind being thus turned to the law as a profession, 
he resigned his chair in 1647, and in die ensuing year became an advocate 
at the Scottish bar. His abilities soon procured him both legal and political 
distinction. In 1649, he was appointed secretary to the commissioners who 
were sent by the Scottish pariiament to treat with Charles II., then an exile 
in Holland, for his return to his native dominions. He held the same office in 
the more successful mission of 1650, and we are told tliat, on this occasion, he 
recommended himaelf to the king by his '* abilities, sincerity, and moderation.'*' 
After a short residence in Holland, during whidi he saw a number of the learned 
men of that country, he returned to Scotland, and was one of two persons sent 
by the parliament to attend the king at his landing. In the Cromwellian modi- 
fication of the court of session, he was, in 1657, appointed one of the " Com- 
missioners for administration of justice,*' chiefly upon the recommendation of 
general Monk, who thus characterized him in a letter to the protector—'' a 
very honest man, a good lawier, and one of a considerable estate." It was not, 
however, without great difficulty that he was prevailed upon to accept office under 
the government of CromwelL He took the earliest opportunity, after the 
restoration, of paying his respects to the king, who knighted him, and nominated 
him one of the new judgea From this office, however, he retired in 1663, in 
order to avoid taking ** the declaration,*' an oath abjuring the right to take up 
arms against the king. Next year, on the personal solicitation of the king, he 
resumed his duties, with only a general dedaiation of his avenion to any mea- 
sures hostile to his majesty's just righti and prerogatives, the king granting him 
a sanction in writing for this evasion of the law. On this occasion, Charles con- 
ferred upon him the title of a baronet In 1671, he succeeded Gilmour of 
Craigmiller as lord president, and immediately availed himself of tlie situation 
* Forbai' Journal of the Session. 
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to effect some important improrementB in the system of judioatiire. He also, at 
tliia time, employed his leisure hours in recording the decisions of the court 
As a member of the priry council, he was invariably the advocate, though not 
always successfully, of moderate measures, and he remonstrated as warmly as he 
durst against all who were of an opposite character. When the celebrated test 
oath was under consideration, in l6dl,Dalrymple, for the purpose of confound- 
ing it altogether, suggested that John Knox*s confession of faith should be sworn 
to as part of it As this inculcated resistance to tyranny as a duty, ha thought 
it would counterbalance the abjuration of that maxim contained in another part of 
the oath. The discrepancy passed unobserved, for not a bishop in parliament 
was so &r acquainted with ecclesiastical history as to know tlie contents of that 
confession. However, inconnstent as it was, it was forced by the government doivn 
the throats of all persons in office, and thus became the occasion of much mischief. 
Lord Stair himself refused to take it, and accordingly had to retire from his offices. 
Before this period, he had prepared his celebrated work, '' the Institutions of 
the Law of Scotland,'* which was now published. This work still continues to 
be the grand text-book of the Scottish lawyer. ** It is not without cause,'* says 
Mr Brodie, in a late edition, *' that the profound and luminous disquisitions of 
lord Stair have commanded the general admiration of Scottish lawyers. Hav- 
ing brought to the study of jurisprudence a powerful and highly cultivated intel- 
lect, he was qualified to trace every rule to principle. Yet such was his sterling 
practical good sense, that he rarely allowed himself to be carried away by 
theory, too frequently the fiuling of philosophic minds, less endowed with this 
cardinal virtue. His philosophy and learning have enabled him to enrich juris- 
prudence with a work, which, in embodying the rules of law, clearly developes 
the ground on which ihey are founded." 

Lord Stair lived for about a year at his country seat in Wigtonshire, but 
experiencing mudi persecution from the government, found it necessary, in Oc- 
tober, 1682, to take refuge in Holland. In his absence he was accused of high 
treason, on the grounds, that some of his tenants had been concerned in the 
insurrection at Bothwell bridge. Aji attempt, however, which was made to 
obtain a surrender of his person from Holland, proved abortive. From his 
retirement at Leyden, he sent forth his ** Decisions,'* through the medium of 
the press at l!!dinburgh, the first volume appearing in 1684, and tlie second in 
1687. In 1686, he published, at Leyden, a Latin treatise of much originality, 
under the title of '* Physiologia Nova Experimentalis.** He also busied himself 
at this time in a work respecting the mutual obligations of the sovereign and his 
people, on whidi subject he entertained more liberal opinions tlian what were 
generally received in that age. This work, however, was never published. 
When the prince of Orange was about to sail for Britain, lord Stair requested 
to know what was the object of his expedition. The prince replied, that it was 
not personal aggrandizement, but '* the glory of God, and the security of ilie 
protestant religion, then in imminent danger.** The reply of lord Stair was a 
strange mixture of the sublime and ludicrous. Taking o^ his wig, and exhibit- 
ing his bald head, be said, ** Though I be now in the seventieth year of my age, 
I am willing to venture that, ( pointing to his head,) my own and my children's 
fortune, in such an undertaking. *» He accordingly accompanied the prince, 
and was rewarded, after the settlement of affairs under William and Mary, with 
a re-appointment to the presidency of the court of session, and a peerage under 
the title of viscount Stair. Thoagh tlius restored to his country, and to more 
than his former honours, the latter years of tliis great man were not happy. 
He had never been the friend of the high church party, and therefore he could 
expect no favour from that class of malcontents under the revolution settlement 
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But the presbyterian party^ also, for which he had done and sufTered bo mudi, 
alio treated him with little respect, considering him too deeply concerned !n the 
late oppressiTe and cruel system to be worthy of their confidence. Under these 
circumstances he breathed his last, on the 35th of November, 1695, in the 
77th year of his age, and was buried in the Higli diurch of Edinburgh. 

Lord Stair had been married, in 1643, to Margaret Ross, co-heiress of tlie 
estate of Balneil, in Wigtonshire ; by whom he had five sons, and four daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, John, having held ofiioe under James II., was, like his 
father, held in suspicion by the presbyterian party ; but nevertheless attained 
high ofiioe under the revolution government He was secretary of state for 
Scotland, and elevated to the rank of earl of Stair, in 1703. On his death, in 
1707, he was succeeded in his title by the celebrated commander and diploma- 
tist, John, second earl of Stair. The junior branches of the family have pro- 
duced fruit almost equally distinguished. Sir James Dalrymple, the second son, 
was himself the author of " Collections concerning Scottish History preceding 
the death of David I.,'» which appeared in 1705, and the grandfather of Sir 
John Dalrymple, of Cranston, author of that excellent work, " Memoirs of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the dissolution of the last parliament of Cliarles IL, 
until the sea battle ofl^ La Hogue,*' in two volumes, 4to. The youngest son. Sir 
David, was the grandfather of lord Hailes, and Alexander Dalrymple, two per- 
sons already commemorated in this work. Through these channels, and by the 
alliances of his daughters, the blood of lord Stair now flows in most of the noble 
fiunilies in Scotland The historical eminence of the family is only to be par- 
alelled by the immense influence which it possessed for many years in this oo/ontrj, 
an influence hardly matched by that of the Dundasses in later times.* 

DALRYMPLE, John, second earl of Stair, was the second son of the first 
earl, and the grandson of the subject of the preceding memoir. He was born 
at Edinburgh, July 30, 1673, and, while yet a mere boy, had the misfortune to 
kill his elder brother by the accidental discharge of a pistoL Although a royal 
remission was procured for this ofience, his parents found it necessary for their 
own comfort to banish him from their sight, as his presence awakened the most 
painful associations. He was therefore pkused for some years under the charge 
of a clergyman in Ayrshire, a humane and sensible man, who soon perceived the 
excellent qualities of his pupil's character. Under the charge of tliis person, 
he became a proficient scholar, and in the course of time, through a series of 
favourable reports to his parents, he had the satisfaction of seeing the young 
exile restored to the bosom of his family, of which he was destined to be the 
principal ornament The more advanced parts of his education, he received at 
Lcyden, whera he was reputed one of the best scholars in the university, and 
subsequently at the college of his native city. His first appearance in life was 
as a volunteer under the earl of Angus, commander of the Cameronian regiment, 
at the battle of Steinkirk, in August, 1693, being then nineteen years of age. 
For some years afterwards, he devoted himself at Leyden to the study of tliat 
profession in which two preceding generations of his family luid already gained 

1 We preserve, for drollery'^ sake, the following easv rhymes which lord Auchinleck, father 
of James Bosweil, used to repeat, as descriptive of the sucoeasion of predominating iufluenoes 
in Scotland during the last century :— 

First cam the men o* mony wimples, 
In common langwige ca'd DaVumples, 
And after them cam the DundasBes, 
H'ha raide our lords apd lairds like asses. 

A quatrain, it must be confessed, more true than respectful, although^ in both cases alikoj 
the predominance was grounded on inherent fkmily talent 
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THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE 



Containing the Old and New Testaments, according to the most correct copies of the Author 
ised Venion. With many thousand Critioid, Explanatory, and Practical Notes. Also, References^ 
Readings, Chronological Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a 8uperb Series of Engrarings, 
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This magnificent Edition of the Holy Scripturet— which combines, in one handsome, usable Volume, 
a la^ and readable type, numerous Motes, and the most beautiful series of Engravings in enst- 
enoe— has been honoured by the patronaee of the Queen and Prince Albert, who have each ordered 
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Houeehold, 

** A noble and beautiftil edition of the Sacred Volume. Mo copy has ever been placed belore us dis- 
tinguished by so many excelleudes."— ^ri Union. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY BIBLE; 

Containing the Old and New Testaments, according to the most Correct Copies of the 
Authorised Version; with Copious Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Practical Reflections; 
also References, Readings, Chronological, and other Tablea. Complete in 70 Parts, Is. each, with 
Fifty niustrationa. Metrical Psalms, 2c. 

For beauty of form, text, and illustration, this Bible commends itself stronglv to the Christian com- 
munity ; and in its more important features of Comment, Reference, and Introductory matter, it 
eonstittttes a Commentary of nigh value to aU classes of Biblical Students. 

Hie Engraved Illustrations consist in part of Historical Subgecta, from the Ancient and Modem 
Masters; but the luger portion comprise views of Mountains, Rivers. Lakes, and other natural 
Scenery: together witn Cities and Towns, existing or in ruins; Temples, Tombs, Ac; the whole 
having direct leference to Bible Incidents and History, and more especially illustrating the Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy. 

COOKE'S BROWN'S SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE. 

With an Introduction, copious Marginal References, and Notes Explanatory and Practical With 
several Thousand additional Notes, explaining difficult Texts, and reconciling seeming oontradio* 
tions. By the Rev. Henet Cooke, D.D., IJLD.. Belfast Dlustrated with ^igravings. Complete 
in 44 Parts, royal 4to, Is. ench. With Barr's Index and Metrical Psahns, 2f. each additional 

BROWN'S SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE. 

Genuine Edition, with Corrections and Additions, under the Superintendence of the Avtfaoi'a 
Family. With Two Thousand Critical and Explanktory Notes, numerous References and Read- 
ings; also, a Memoir of the Author, by his (iiandson, the late Rev. J. Brown Patterson, 
Minister of EsIkiiiE; and a complete Index and Concise Dictionary, by the Rev. John Barr, 
Glasgow. With Historical and Xandscape Illustrations, Family Register, Su, Complete in 82 
Parts, Is. each. 



POCKET EDITION& 
THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET BIBLE; 

Containing the Old and New Testaments, according to the Authorised Version. With nearly 
9000 Critical and Explanatory Notea, and 80,000 Referenoea and Readings. Also, Thirty-seven 
Ilhutrationt, oonsistmg of Twenty-five exouisite Engravings, and a complete Scripture Atlaa of 
Twdve Coloured Maps. In 24 Numben, 6d. each. 

** idtosether the best and cheapest portable edition of the Seriptorea which we have yet ssen."— ^Ikt. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; 

Dlustrated and Annotatel With Twentt-ninb Illustrations, chiefly from the Old liasters, 
inckiding Eight Designs for the Offices, by Seloua. The Rubrics printed in red. The Notes 
are oomniled from the writings of Hookor, BarroWp Beveridge, Comber, H^ Patrick, Burnet, 
Hom^ Taylor, Seeker, Veneer, Wheatley, &c. An Historical Sketch of the Origin and Phmas 
of the litursy, an Explanation of Eodesiaatical Chronology, and a General Index to the Notes, 
are added, in 16 Numben, Gd. each. 
The inherent value and the beauty of these Books recommend them to Families as suitable and elegant 
pesents to the younger members of the household. The lUnstrations are perfect gems, separate 
■impressions of which, not many yean ago, would have been considered dieap at 2*. each; out if 
th^ are calculated at only 3d, each, thqr reduce the price of the text to 8s. for the Bible, and U. 
9d. for the Common Pnyer^a price lower than is paid for very inferior podiet EditioBs of tbcat 
Books. 
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GLASGOW, EDINBmtGH, AND LOKBOH. 



FAMILY COMMENTARlEa 
HAWEIS' EVANGELICAL EXPOSITOR; 

Or. a Commentary on tbe Holy Bible, with an Introduction, Marginal Referaices, and Reftainn 

by tbe Rer. John Brown of Haddington; and a complete Index and Condae Dictionary, by tbe 

Ber. John Barb, Glaagow. With Hfitpa, Plana, and other Engnwinga. In 65 Parte, at U each. 

'*I aball moat cordially recommend it to lerioiu Christiana of all denominationa."— JoAa IftmUm. 

HAWEIS' COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Complete, with Platea, in 40 Numbera, 6cl. each. 

SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 

MENTS; including Explanatory Notea, Practical Obaerrationa, and Copioua Marginal Beferenoea. 
With an Introdactory Eaaay, and numeroua additional Notea, by the Rev. William Stminoton, 
D.D., Glasgow. Uluatrated by a Seriea of Hiatohcal Deaigna, Landacapea, and other EmbeUiah- 
menta. To be «<<mipleted in 38 Parta, 2s. each. 

BARNES' NCTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Jmpnmtd, muttrated. and Annotated Editwn, fauatrated with Maps, Pians, and Beautifhl 
Engravings, on Stcd and Wood, of Scenery identified with Scripture, from Original Drawinga 
by W. L. JiEiTCH, T. Allom, Ac. To be completed in 33 Parta, la. each; or Five Double 
Volumea at fo. each, and One at 4*. 6d, 
Thia Edition of Bame^ Notet ia enhanced in vahie above all others by the numenmi Supplbventart 
Notes added in the Epistles, and which are corrective of certain opinions entertained by the 
author, that are not m accordance with the views of Divine Truth generally held in this country. 
Apart from this distinctive feature, the Illustrations (Sixty-aix Plates in number) introduced 
into thia Edition render it not only the most valuable and beautiiW, but alao the cheapeat copy 
extant 



BARNES' NOTES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The Boolts of JOB and ISAIAH, with Additional Notes, Engravings on Stbb^ and 
above One Hundred Illustrations on Wood, most of them to be found in no other edition. 
13 Parta, la. each ; or Job, 2 vola.. Cloth, 6«. ; Isaiah, 2 vola.. Cloth, 7s; also Daniel 2 vols.. Cloth, 7f • 

BARNES' QUESTIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

For Bible Classea and Sunday Schoola. One Vol , Cloth, 8«. 6<Z.; or in 6 Parta, M each. Part 
L Mattliew— Mark. Part E. Luke— John. Part III. Acta. Part IV. Bomana. Part V. 1 Cor- 
inthiana. Part VI. Hebcewa. 
Thia will be found an admirable Manual for Sunday-school Teaehera and Heada of Familiea. 

Selections Jirom the Recommendations given to tJds Edition &y eminent Ministers— 

"Much as I value Barnes by himself, I should have two-fold aecurity and comfort in recommending 
to a student or Sabbatli-school teacher, Bamea in ooqjonction with his Glasgow Editor."— JAMaa 
Hamilton, D.D., London. 

**The superior beauty of your edition, ita appropriate and finely-ezecnted iHustrationa. by the Tiewa 
and Maps; and, above all, it^ atUiHons by learned and accomplished ScoU Divinea, give to it a high pr»> 
eminence."-^. Ftk Smith, D.D. 

" In tliis excellent edition, the ground of such a fear [want of orthodoxy] is entirdy removed by the in- 
aertion, hi amall type, of certain expUutatorw or arotestiw iVMaf."— John HAania, D J)., Ntw CoUsgs, SL 
John's Wood. 

** The supplemental Notes give a particular value to Bladde's Edition of the deaervedly popular Work of 
the Amencan IKvine,"— Alexakdkb Hiij^ D.D., trqfessor ofDmiuly, Glasgow College. 

«I think them [the Supplementary Notes] very valuable, and likely to aid the student in a mow 
eorrect viear of truth than la, in my opinion, at all times found in the original expoaitiona.">-JAMBa 
Shekman, Surrey Ckenel, London. 

*' The Notes, added m the edition of Messrs. Blnckie and Son, and printed in a snaUer type, decidedly 
enhance the value of the Work as tending to correct the one-sided interpretations which are given of 
some pasaagea."— William LiwoaAT. D.l)., Pn^fessor o/Bxegelieal Theology, United Prssbyterian ChmeL 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 

SiCTOBiAL Edition), corrected and imptoYed. By the Rev. Jambb Smith, A.M, With 
uatri^txTe Notea^ by the Rev. H. Coou, DJ)., LLJ). Dlnatnted by aevenl Hundrad Engner- 
mga on Wood and Steel. In 20 Partly U each. ^^ 

STACKHOUSE'S HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 

From the bennniog of the World to the EatobliahmeDt of Christanity; and a Connection of 
Protuie with Sacred History. Also, numeroua Notea, exphuninji^ Difficult Texts, rectifying Mia- 
tranalationa. and reconcilmg aeeming Contradictiona. To which are now added, an Introduction, 
copioua Additional Notes from recent Commentators, Critiea, and Eaatem TravcUers. JDiaaerta- 
'l®'^,?*?. Complete Indexea. Illustrated with 17 highly-finiahed EngraviuM, principaUv after 
the Old MasteiB. 2 Vola. imperial 8vo, clnth. 35s.; orin 16 Parta, 2«. ^ ^ 



WOBKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE AND SON, 

OIJUSGOW, EDIKBTTBGH, AND LONDON. 



DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL WORKS. 
FAMILY WORSHIP. 

A Series of Vnjen, with Doctrinal axid Pnctictl Remarki on Passages of Sacred Scripture, tor 
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rerv Moruing and Eyening throofhout the Year; adapted to the Serrioes of Domestic Worship, 
rith Tweuty-one highly-finished Engravings. In 20 Parts, saper-royal 8yo, It. each; Cloth, 21<. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY COMPANION; 

A Series of Meditations and Short Pimctical CommentSp on the most important Doctrines and 
Precepts of the Holv Scriptures, arranged for Daily Rea^ng throogfaont toa year. With TVoenly- 
one Jugh(p-fim»k€d Engrtaringt, In 20 Parts, It. each; Cloth, 21«. 

THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN, 

Practical, AUegorical, and Miscdlaneoua; with Editorial Prbpacks and Notb8, and an Essay 
on Bdntam's Gbnids, Times, and Contbmporabibs. By Geoegb Offob, Editor of Hie 
Pilgrim's Progress, for the Hanserd KnoUya Society. Fktt complete EditUm; in about 24 Parts, 
2t. each. With numerous Illustrations. 



t engaging, faithful, and iuTahiable Body of Divinity 
beautiful simplicity of language which no one can 



Bdntam's Works form, as a whole, the l „ 

that has ercr been published, and that in a beauti ^ ^ «,— „- 

misonderstand. The whole Works of Bunyan are not, however, of easy access. They have never 
6eemaU coUeeied and pubUthed m any uniform teriet. Hie portiont that have appeared firom time 
to time have all been mutilated, altend, and deteriorated: and, until some very recent Editions 
of the Pilgrim, not a single book or treatise oould be found in its original integrity and bcsuity, 
except amongst the stares of book-odUecton. 

SEPARATE ISSTJEa 
To meet the wanta of those who already possess the Allegorical Works of Bunyan, the Publishers 
divide the whole Works into two Separate Issues. 

I^THE EXPERIMENTAI* DOCTRINAL, and PRACTICAL WORKS. WUh Ilbutra- 
tiont. In 82 Parts, It, each. 

IL-THE ALLEGORICAL^ FIGURATIVE, and SYMBOLICAL WORKa With mumeroa* 
Hhetrationt. In 18 Purta, 1<. each. 

WILLISON'S PRACTICAL WORKS; 

With an Essay on his Life and Times. By the Rev. W. H. HKTBBRiNOVOir, LLJO., Edinburgh. 
1 Vol super-royal 8vo, doth, 21«. ; or in 10 Parta, 2t. each. 

DWIGHT'S SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY; 

Or, COMPLETE BODY of DIVINITY; in a Seriea of Sennona. By Timothy DwieuT, DJ>. 
With an Essay on the Inspizatioa of the Holy Scriptures. 1 VoL iuper-royal 8vo, 2i<.; or in 10 
Parts, 2t. each. 

WATSON'S BODY OF PRACTICAL DIVINITY, 

In a Series of Sermons on the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly. To which is 
appended. Select Sermons on Various Subjects, together with the Art of Divine Contentment, and 
Christ's Various Fulness. The whole revised and corrected, with numerous Notes from approved 
aathora. 1 VoL anpcr-royal 8vo, doth, 16t. ; or in 29 Nos. 6d. each. 



BAXTER'S SELECT PRACTICAL WORKS, 

Indudinff the whole of his Treatises on Convenion, The Divine life. Dying Ilioughts, and the 
Saints' Everlasting Rest. Carefiilly Revised, and pieoeded by a Memoir of the Author, and 
Portrait 1 VoL super-royal 8vo, 2dt. doth; or m 12 Parte, 2e. each. 

** Baxter's practical writings art a treasury of Christian wisdom."— IfiMsr/orvc 

BAXTER'S SAINTS' EVERLASTING REST; 

l%e Divine lifie; and Dying Thougfata ; a Call to tiie Unconverted; and Now or Meffcr. On»> 
fully revised, and pieoeded by a Memoir of the Anther. 21 Numberai, 6d, eadi. Cloth, 11a fUU 

FLEETWOOD'S LIFB OF JESUS CHRIST; 

With the Livea of the Apostles and Evangdists. By the Rev. John Flbbtwood, D.D. Also, 
The lives of the Most Eminent Fathera and Martyrs, and the History of Primitive Christianity, 
by William Cavs, D J). With an Eaaay on the Evidences of Christianity, and numerous Notes 
not to be found in any other Edition. To which is subjoined, A Concise History of the Christian 
Church, by the Rev. Thomas Sims, M.A. Illustrated by JTorty beautiful Engravinga on Sted; 
Imperial 8vo^ Cloth, 22«.; or in 20 Parts, Is. each. 

HALL'S CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE HISTORICAL PASSAGES 

OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. By the Bight Rev. Joskph Hall, DJ)., soo- 
oessivdy Bishop of Exeter and Norwich. With an Essay on his life and Writings, by Ralfb 
Wakolaw, DJD, Gksgow. Ulnstisted Edition, complete in 15 Part^, U, each. 



4. WOBKS PUBLISHED BI BLACKIE AND SON. 

GLA800W, EDINBUBOH, AlTD LONDON. 

INDISPENSABLE BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY OP GEOGRAPHY, PHTaiCAi^ Pouticai^ Statistical^ and 
Dbscriftivb, including Coniprehensive Aocoanta of the Coontries, Cities, Prindptl Towns, 
VillagM, Seas, Lakes, ^ren, inlands. Mountains, VallejB, &c^ in the World. Now Publishing 
in Parts, 2t, 6d. each. A Companion to the "Impbrtal Diction art." 

It is the purpose of the Imperial Gazbttbbr to supply such a Work as the drcumstances of 
the present age require. In its oomnilation, the mott recent and authentic toureet will be consulted, 
and particular attention will be paia to the Trade and Resources of the varioas places described, 
and to the Bocul Condition, Manners, Customs, Ac., of the Inhabitants. Great care will also be 
bestowed on the Physical Geoeraphy of Countries, in the various departments of Geology, Hydro- 
graphy, Climatology, Botany, Zoology, &&, and on the laying down of geographical positions and 
relatiTe distances. 

As no written description <^ a locality can give so accurate a conception of its ftaturea or posi- 
tion as a plan or pictorial representation, this Work will be lUuBtrated br above Skvkn 
HuNDRBD ENORAyiNoa ou Wood, printed in the text These Illustrations will comprise Views 
of Cities and Towns; of Remarkable Buildings, Antiquities, Natural Scenerr, Costumes, Plana of 
Porta and Harbours, and Small Maps of River Mouths, Islands, and Island Gioupsi, Sdc^ on an 
ailaiged scale. See full Prospectus and Conditions in Part First. 

Selectiont from the Reeommendationt gvoen to this Work: 

"I am satisfied that it will prove an eminently useftal aid to geography, bdng oompQed with aceomry 
and attention. It is also well printed, and beantiftiUy iUustrated."— Captain W. H. Smttr, E.N., ILS-F., 
D.C.L., F.S., Sec, FrendtiU pf t\$ BoftU OeoarapUeal So^iv of London, 

" I have no hesitation in approring highy of the plan on which it to to be eonducted. and pronouncing it 
to be a more valuable oontrioution to our geographical works of the prssent day than any other of the 
same kind with which I am arquainted.*'~ Q. A. waucbe Abnott, LL.D., P.L.S., F.K.8JI., be, Prqfuior 
^Botanjf in the University ofOUugow. 

** It appears to be carefully and correctly oompUed.**— Gapt Chas. D. Bbthuitb, R.N., C3., FJLO.S., 
qf the Harkonr Department^ Admiralty. 

"Excellent in every way.'*— C. Piazzi Smttb, F.R.S.E., F.ILS.A., Jelronomer-noyal for Seottand, 

** Well qualified to supply the want that has long been generally felt, of a Work adapted to the modem 
state of geographical infonnation."— Lieut H. Rapke, R.N., F.R.a.S., F.BA.S. 

** I have examined your Work, and compared it with others of similar preteniions. I have no hesitation 
in saying that I consider it incomparably superior to all others that I am acquainted with. The mans and 
pkns of towns and places are of great interest and usefUngss."— Lboi^abd Schmitz, LLJ)., Ph.D.,FJL8.S., 
lUetor qfSiffh School, Bdinhurgh. 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 

ENGIISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC; adapted to the Present State of litera- 
ture^ Science, and Art, on the Basis of Wbbstbr's English Dictionary; with the addition 
of many Thousand Words and Phrases firom the other Standard Dictionariea and Encyclopedia^ 
and from nnmerona other aonrcea; comprising all Words purblt English, and the pnndpai 
and most generally used Technical and Scientific Terma, together with their Etymokciea, and 
their Pronunciation, according to the best authoritiea. IUustrated by upwards of Two tluraaand 
Engravings on Wood. Compete in 80 Parts, Imperial Svo, 2», 6<i. each. 

THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Ob, CONVERSATIONS LEXICON ; being a General Dictiona^ of Arts, Sdencea, literaturw 
Biography, History, Ethica, and PoUtical Economy; with Dissertationa on the Progre s s of Sdencr, 
literature, and the Fine Arts, by Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., ftc, Regins ProliBssor of 
Chemistry, University of Glasgow; Sir Danibl K. Sandford, D.CIa, Prafeaaor of Greek, 
XJniTersity of Glasgow; and Allan Cunningham, Eaq, Author of "Lives of British Painters," 
&C. IUustrated by many Hundred Plates and Diagrama. Complete in 14 Half Vola, lit. each, 
or 28 Divisions, 5s. each; or 56 Parts, 2«. 6d. each. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, 

PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC; in which the llieory, the Art, and the Businesa of Farming, 
m all their departments, are thoroughW and practically treated. By upwards of Fifty of the mo«t 
eminent Farmers, Land Agents, and dentine Men of the day. Edited by John C. Morton, 
Editor of the " Agricultural Gazette." With above One Thousand Illustrations on Wood and Steel 
Now Publishing m Parts, 2*. 6<2. each, super-royal 8va 

The object or thia Work is to present to the A|;ricultural reader the whole of the truth imme^ 
diately connected with hia profession, so fur as it is known to the men most fioniliar with the 
sdenoes it involves, the methods it ennaloys, and the riiik it inoars. 

Illustrations on wood and sted, of Farm Buildings, Insects, Plants^ cultivated and uncultiTatfd, 
Agricultural Machinea, Implements and Operations, &c., will be given wherever it is presumed they 
canbenaefiiL 

BelectioM from the Recommendaiiont given to thie Worh:^ 
*' It is a Work of great merit, and will be very valuable to the practical farmer. Every fkrmer who can 
ailbrd it, ought to h«ve a copy of the Work."— Thomab Balmbb, Esq., Land Commiseionerfor the DnJte 
^Richmond, Gordon Castle. 

'*The Work is ftilly up to the present day, there being ample detafls of the latest disooveries."— Mb. 
Obobob Hofb, Farmer, Fenton Bams, Drem, Haddingtonshire. 
"This admirable (^clopedin.*'— Jforit £aM Rspress. 

"l have no hesitation whatrrer in expresring my high opmion of the ' Cyclopedia of AgrienltarB."*— 
U.U.iinMwt,^aq.,Sowerh.Thirsk,rortshire, ^ r -n- 

" The beam ideal of a * Cyclopedia of Agriculture.' -^-Scottish AgrienUmred Joamed. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE AND SOJT, 

GLASGOW, EDINBUBGH, AND LONDOK. 



MECHANICAL AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL WORKa 



RAILWAY MACHINERY: 



A Treatiae on the Meehamcal £ii£[ineermg of lUihrByt; embrtdnff the PrmdplM ind Constnus 
tion of RolUni^ and Filed Flan^ in all departmentii. Uhutrated by 



scaler and by aumerooB EngraTinga on Wood, 
be eompleted in about 24 Pvts, 2t. 6d, each. 



. a Seriea of Plates on a lam 
By Dan»l Kinnbab Clabk, Engineer. To 



THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S ASSISTANT; 

Beine a Series of Plans, Sections, and Elerations of Stetm Engines, Spinning Machmes. Mills for 
Grinding, Tools, &c., taken from Mflchines of approved constmction ; with Descriptions and 
Practical Essays on Yarioos Departments of Machmery. In 28 Parts, Imperial 4to, 2t. 6d. each. 

THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S DRAWING-BOOK ; 

A complete course of Instmction for the Practical En^neer, comprising Linear Drawing— Pro- 
jections— Eccentric Cnrves— the various forms of Geanng— reciprocating Machinery— Sketching 
and Drawing^ from the Machine— Projection of Shadows— Tinting and Colouring, and Perspective 
—on the basis of the works of M. Le BUnc, and MM. Armengsud. In about 14 Parts, at 2». 

THE CABINET-MAKER'S ASSISTANT; 

A Seriea of Original Designs for Modem Furniture, with Descriptions and Details of Constmction, 
Observations on the Materials and Manufacture tk Cabinet-work, and Instmctions in Drawing, 
adapted to the Trade. In 23 Parts, 2t. 6d. each. 

THE MECHANIC'S CALCULATOR AND DICTIONARY. 

By William Grtbr. The CALCULATOR comprehends Principles. Rules, and Tables, in the 
various DepartmenU of Mathematics and Mechanics; useful to Miil-wrights, Engineers, and 
Artiians in general Cloth, 5«. Qd. The DICnONARY is a complete Note-book of Technical 
Terms, Rules, and Tables, nsefhl in the Mechanical ArU. Dliistrated by Engravings of Machinery, 
and nearly 200 Cuts and Diagrams on Wood. Cloth, 9<. The Calculator and Digtionaky 
in one Series of 27 Numbers, 6d each. 

THE PRACTICAL MEASURER; 

Or Tradesman and Wood-merchants' Assistant, with Plates. Br ALBiuWDsm PsDOn. Nem 
Bditum, Greatly enlarged. Roan, 0t. 6d.; or in 12 Numbers, 6dL each. 

THE AGRICULTURIST'S CALCULATOR: 

A Series of Tables for Lsnd-Meaauring, Draining, Manuring, Plantings Weight of Hay and Cattle 
by Measurement, Building, &c. Adapted to the use of all engaged in Agriculture or the Manage- 
ment of Landed Property. Complete in 17 Numbers, 6d. eadi. Bound in Ron, Of. 

THE FARM ENGINEER; 

A Treatise on Bam Machinery, and the appKcatioB of Steam and other ^lative Powera for Affri- 
enltural purposes. By Robbrt Ritchib, C.B., Edinburgh. 10 Parte, U. eaoh; or in Clothe I2t. 

THE FARMERS' GUIDE. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Horses and BUusk Cattle; with Instructions for the Management 
of Breeding Marea and Cows. By Jambs Wbbb, Vetennaiy Surgeon. Cloth, St. 6d. 

SMITH'S ESSAY ON COTTAGES. 

An Essay on the Constmction of Cottages^ for which the P r e mium was voted by the Highland 
Sodety of Scotland. With working Plani^ Speeiftrationa» Details, and Bstimatea. By G. Smith, 
Architect, Edinburgh. Cloth. 4f. 

THE TAILOR'S GUIDE. 

A Practical Guide for the Tailors' Cutting-room ; being a Treatise on Measuring and Cutting 
Clothing, in all Styles, and for evory period of life; also the Cutting of Pulpit and Bar Gowns^ 
Rttimentals, Liveries, Ac., with directions for Making-up and Alterations. j3y Jobbph Couts. 
With numerous Plates and Diagrams. In 14 Parts, 2$. each. 

A TREATISE ON CLOCK AND WATCH-MAKING, 

Theoretical and PraedcaL By Thomas Rbid, Edinburgh. Illustrated with Twenty FoUing 
Plates, and Vignette I'itle-page. 21«. Cloth ; or in 10 Parte, 2t. each. 

A TREATISE ON THE ART OF WEAVING. 

ninstrated by nearly 260 Figures, with Warp, Weft, and Tarn Tables, for the use of Manufae* 
turers. By John Murpht. Third Edition. 1 VoL 8vo, Idt.; or in 16 Numbers, la. each. 



6 WOBKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE AND SON. 

aLASGOW, EDIMBUBaH, AIO) LOITDOIT. 

POETICAL AND MISOELLANEOUS WORKS. 
ITALY, 

CLASSICAL^ HISTOBICAL. and PICTURESQUE; Dliutnted in a Series of Viewa from 
Drawing by Stanfibld, R.A., Robkrts, R.A., Harding, Prout, Lbitch. Brockbdon, 
Barnard, &c. ftc. With Drscriptions of the Scrnbs. Preceded by an Introductort 
Essay, developing the Bceent History and Pnaent Condition of Italv and the Italians. By 
Camillo Mapbi, D.D., fonnerly Canon of the Cathedral of Penne, and Oradnate of the College 
of San ApoUinaie in Rome. Complete in 20 Parts, 2*. 6d. each; or I VoL half morocco, £3, 3f. 

This is one of the most beautlfiil illustrative Works that have ever issued from the press. It 
presents at the present moment a double claim to regard : independent of its beauty as a table- 
t>ook, the literary department contains much conoenung Rome^ its Papal Ruler, and Church oor- 
ruptioDs, that ought to be known in the fiunily dxcle. 

THE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, 

Complete Illustrated Edition, literary and Pictorial, consisting of a complete Collection of his 
Poems, Songs, and Correspondence; arranged Chronologically, and accompanied by numerous 
Notes and Annotations. The whole preceded by Protbssor Wilson's Celebrated Essay "On 
the Genius snd Character of Bums,'*^ and Dr. Cdrrib's Memoir of the Poet. In 25 Parts, royal 
8vo, Is. each; with 50 IllustratioDS. 

With Eight SuppLBMBNTART PARTS, Containing 82 Plates; making in all 82 Illustiations. 
2 Vols., elegantly bound in Cloth, 86«. 

CASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS. 

Containing upwards of Sbvbn Hundrbd Extracts in Poetry and Prose, from nearly Thrbb 
HuNDBBD different Authors. Illustrated by Twenty-five Engravings, fkom Original Drawings^ 
chiefly by Members of the Royal Scottish Academy. In 4 V^, denndy bound in doth, pnce 
28s.; or in 24 Parts, Is. ewsh. 

*' These four beautiful duodecimos contsin an extensivs and valuable selecUon of our finest prose and 
poetry."—iStfudbfyA Xilsrwry QatttU. 

REPUBLIC OF LETTERS; 

A Selection in Poetry and Prose, from the Works of the most Enunent Writers, with many 
Original Pieces. By the Editor of the "Casquet of Literary Gems." With 25 ffloslntionk, 
after the most admired Artists. In 4 Vols., elegantly bound in Cloth, price 20f.; or in 16 Parts, 
It. I — *■ 



HOGG'S (The Ettriok Shepherd) WORKS. 

With niustrations by D. O. Hill, Esq., R.8A. POETICAL WORKS, with AntobiMraphy and 
Reminisoences of his Contemporaries 6 Vols. smsU 8vo, 8s. 6d. each. TALES and SKfiTCUES, 
induding several Pieces not Wore Published. 6 Vols, small 8vo, 3«. Qd, each. The Volumes axe 
sold separately, each being complete in Heel£ 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

Comprising Citisen of the World, \^car of Wakefidd, Poetical Workiu Comedies, MSscellaneous 
Essays, &c. With an Essay on his life and Writings. By Albx. Whitblaw, Editor of "The 
Casquet of literary Gems." "Book of Scottish Song," &c. With 87 esquisite Engnvinga on 
Wood, by Branston, Orrin Smith, and W. linton, from Designs* by W. Harvey and W. BTBcott. 
10 Parts at Is.; or in 2 Vobi. Cloth, 12s. 

BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONG ; 

A Collection of the Best and most Approved Bonn of Scotland, Ancient and Modem; with 
Critical and Historical Notices renrding them and their Authors, snd an Essay on Scottish Song. 
With Engraved Frontispiece and Title. In 16 Numbers, 6d. each ; or handsomely bound in Clot^, 
gilt edges^ Off. Morocco elegant lis. 

BOOK OF SCOTTISH BALLADS ; 

A Comprehensive Collection of the BaUads of Sootland, with numeroua Ilhiatrative Notes, by the 
Editor of "The Book of ScottiA Bong." With Engraved Frontispiece and Title. In 16 Numbers, 
6d. each ; or handsomdy bound in Cloth, 9s. Morocco degant» lis. 

POEMS AND LYRICS; BY ROBERT NICOLL: 

With numerous Addition^, and a Memoir of the Author. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, Clotlw 
gilt» 3s. <W. 

POEMS AND SONGS BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 

With Portrait and Memoir of the Author, and an Appendix of his latest Pieces. Fourth Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo« Cloth, gilt, 8«. 6d, 



W0BK8 PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE AND SON, 

GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, AND LONDON. 



HISTORICAL AND aiOQRAPHIGAL WORKa 

THE HISTORY OP SCOTLAND, 

From the Earliert Period to the Preaent Time. A new Edition, with Ninety Illustbatiom*— 
Luidacape, Portrait* and HistoricaL In 52 Parta, 1«. each ; or 12 half Vola. 6t. each. 

This is the only Work embcadng the entiie rwiKe oC Scottiah HiaUny from the Eaxlieat Timea 
to the preaent Ymt (1851). 

CHAMBERS' BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF EMINENT 

SCOTSMEN. Revised and Continued to the Present Time. Illastrated with Eighty Authentic 
Portriita, and Fire Engraved Vignette Titles, representing the Principd Seats of Learning in 
Scotland. The Revised portion, forming what constituted the Original work, will he completed 
in 86 Parts, Is. each ; and the Gfopplementary Volume will be completed in 9 Parts, Is. each. 

A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 

POLITICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL^ in the Sixtbenth and Sbvbntbenth Cbnturies; 
including the Reorganisation of the Inquisition; the Rise, Progress, and Consolidation of the 
Jesuits; and the means taken to effect the counter-Reformation in Germany, to revive Romanism 
m France, and to suppress Protestant principles in the South of Europe. By Leopold Rankb. 
Translated from the latest German Edition by David Ddndab Scott, Esq. ; with Notes by the 
Translator, and an Introdnctonr Essay by J. H. Mbblb IXAdbionb, I>.D. Complete m 20 
Parte. 1«. each; or 2 Vols., Cloth. 21«. 

D'AUBIGNE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 

IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. TransUted by D. D. Scott, Esq., and H. White, BA.; 
the Tiranslation revised by Dr. D'Aubionb. with Notes by D. D. Scott, and the Rev. J. J. Lb Roy. 
Volume Fourth containing the English Reformation. Complete in 39 Parts, Is. each. With 
40 Ilhistrationa. 

THE PROTESTANT; 

A Seriea of Essays, m which are discussed at length those Subjects which form the Distinguishing 
Features between True and False Religion ; between the Christianity of the New Testament and 
the Plqpal Superstition which has usurped the name. By William M'Gavtn, Esq. New Edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the Author, in 26 Parts, 6d, eadi; or m Cloth, Hi. 

ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, 

With Extensive Notes, Geographical, Topographical, Historical, and Critical, and a life of the 
Author. By Jambs Bbll, Author of "A System of Geography," Ac. With nnmerous Illus- 
trations. In 2 Vols, medium 8vo, 26«.; or in 24 Parts, Is. each. 

A Third Volume on the Arts and Sciences of the Ancients, with Notes, by Jambs Bbll 
Price lis. ; or in 10 Parts, Is. each. 

*«* TtoB is the only complete and re-edited edition of RoUin now before the public. 
*'The best edition that has yet iasoed from the press."— OrMMte/ HtnU, 

THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 

With Maps, and other Blustntiona. In 22^ ParU, Is. each. 

WODROWS HISTORY OF THE SUFFERINGS OP THE 

CHURCH of SCOTLAND. Edited by the Rev. Robert Burns, DJ)., F.A.S.E. Portraita. 
4 Vols, doth, 86s. ; or 33 Parts, Is. each. 

*' We consider the publication of Wodrow's History as a noble boon bestowed upon the public."— 
Bdimhtrgk CkruHan Instructor. 

THE TEN YEARS' CONFLICT; 

Being the History of the Dinuption of the Church of Soothmd. By Robert Bucham am, DJ>. 
2 Vols, small 8vo, price 12s. library Edition, 2 Vols, large type, price 21s. 

SCOTS WORTHIES, 

Their lives and Testimonies. Revised and Enlarged Edition, indudmg the Tiadiea ot the Cofe- 
With upwarda of One Hundred Illugiratiim on Wood and SimL 22 Parta^ U each. 



THE LADIES OP THE COVENANT. 

Memoin of Distinguished Scottish Female Characters, embradng the period of the Covenant and 
Persecution. By the Rev. James Anderson, Author of " Martvn of the Baaa." With numerom 
Bngnwingt. Handsomely bound in doth, 7s. 6<l.; or in 14 Numbers^ 6d. eadL 

** The book will be an immense fitvooiite with all who can appredate the raonl aobUme."— tflsiyow 



MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

By M. DB BOURRIBNNE. To whidi is now first added. An Account of the Evcnta of the Hm- 
dred Days, d Napoleon's Surrender to the English, and of his Residence and Death at St Helena, 
wiA Anecdotes and Dlnatrative Notes. In about 23 Parts* Is. each; with numeroua Histories] 
and Portrait IDustntions. 



WOBSa PUBLISHED BY BLACKIB AND SON. 

GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, AND LONDON. 



NATURAL HISTORY, MEDICAU, AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
A HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND ANIMATED NATURE. 

By'OuTBB Goldsmith. With Nnmeroiu Kotes from tb« Works of Cuvibr, Wilson, L. 
BoNAPARTB, Camphb, Vaillant, Lamarok, Lbsson, Lacbpbdv, Auddbon, &c; u weU 
as from the Works of the more distixijpiished British Katunlists. Re-issue, with Coloured Plates; 
eont^ning nearly 2400 Dlastrative Figares, of which 230 are carefully Coloured. In 2 Vols. 
large 8vo, 40*.; or in 36 Parts, Is. each. 

RHIND'S HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; 

Embradng the Physiology, Classification, and Culture of PUmts; with their various uses to Man 
and the Lower Ammals; and their application in the Arts, Msnufactures, and Domestic Economr. 
lllusttatcd by 700 figures oa Wood and dteel, of which 100 are beautifully Coloured; 22 Parti^ 
1#. each. 

•*Iii his ieleetion of important facts, and condensing and anaugfiig his store dented from numerons 
sources, the author displays considerable talent, and a knowledge of his subyect; eridently the result of 
deep and weU>directed utadj/'—Gardtnert' Oauttt. 

** An able and vplendid work."— J?JtiiteryA Advertiser. 

** That which the author hath done he hath performed well.**— Jf«iropottte» Magamu. 

** This is in all respects an excellent work.**— if0»<% Maganne. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

By Thomas Andrbw, M.D. Illustrated with Engrarings on Wood and BteeL Boyd 8vo. 
17 Parts, Is. each; or in Cloth, 18s. , ., ^ ,. 

" or much utility as a ready and simme guide in medical pxactice.**— I*Mf;pM< Omrier. 

** We strongly recommend the woric.*^— ^mtoi Tmu, 



ADAirS EOMAN ANTIQUITIES; 

Edited by Jambs Boto. LL.D., one of the Masters 

of the High School, Edinburgh. 100 lUustraaons. 

Price U, U. in Cloth} or with Questions, 7«. Cloth. 

The Questions separately, pace U. 6i. 
A CHART OP SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY, 

Prom tiie Creation to the Destruction of Jcrumlem. 

CompiledbyJosspiiRoBXBTSON.Rectofof St John's 

Grammar Sdiool, Hamilton. Id stiif coven, 4i<. 

A HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
From the Babylonish Captivity to the Destruction 
ot Jerusalem. By Josbfb KoBKBTaoir, Bector of 
St. John's Grammar School, Hamilton. Cloth, 1«. M. 

A TREATISE ON DIET, 
Comprising the Natural History, Properties, Com- 
position. Adulteration, snd Uses of the Vegetables, 
Animals. Pishes, Birds, Sx., used as Pood. By 
William DATiDaoB, MJ).,M.ELC.SJE:. Price, 
Cloth, %M. 6i. 

BAIRD.-RBLIGION IN THE UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA; Or, An Account of the Origin, Pro- 
gress, Belations to the State, and Present Condition 
of the Evangdiesl Churches in the United Sutes; 
with Notices of the Unevaagelieal Drnnminations. 
By the Bev. BoBxax Baied, D.D. Price ft«. 

BARR'S (REV. JOHN) WORKS. 

CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIONS POR YOUNG 
COMMUNICANTS, designed to assist them in 
forming Scriptural views of the Lord's Supper ; 
with an Address to Young Persons not yet Com* 
muaicants. Twenty-third Edition. Price 4A 

HELP TO PBOPESSING CHBISTIANS, in 
Judgingtheir Spiritual State and Growth in Grace. 
Second edition. Small Svo., price l». Cloth. 

SCBIPTUBE STUDENT'S ASSISTANT; bemg a 
complete Index and Concise Dictionary of the 
Bible. Ninth Edition. Poolscqi Svo, priee St. W. 

BROWN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 
Small ISmo, U Cloth, gilt edges. 

GOMHERQAL HAND-BOOK; 
A Compendium of Tables and Information for the 
Trader, Merchant, and Commercial Traveller. 310 
pages, 48mOk U. roan. 

FERGUSON'S INTEREST TABLES. 
At Thirteen different Bates, from a Qoarter to Six 
per Cent, s also^ Tables of Commiasion and Broker- 
age. Bosin, g«. <ML 



HARTLEYS ORATORICAL CUSS-BOOL 
Eighth Edition, bound, %t, 

HOW TO CHOOSE A GOOD MIM COW; 
Or. A Description of all the Marks by which theMilking 
Qualities or Cows may be Ascertained. By J. H. 
Maqnb. With a Supplement on the Dsixy Cattle of 
Britain; their Qaalitiea. Mansgement, and Productive 
Results ; with Hmts fur SelecUng. By John Hazton. 
St. doUi. lUnstrated with Engravings. 

LAND-MEASURER'S READY RECKONER; 
Being Tables for ascertaining at sight the Contents 
of any Field or Piece of Land. By Nxxl M'Cul- 
LOCH. Third Edition. 2«. bound. 

LAYS AND LAMENTS FOR ISRAEL: 
Poems on the Present State and Future Prospects 
of the Jews. Originsl and Selected. With Essay, 
by the Bev. Jonn AxDxaaoir. Helensburf^ With 
nontispieca. Cloth, gilt edges, price 8s. 

MERCANTILE AKITHMBTIG, 
Adapted to the Imperial Weifchts and Messnres, with 
the Nsture, Use, and Negotiation of Bills of Ex- 
change. By Qatin Lawrib. Second Edition. In 
Two Psrts, bound in Roan, with Key, Ss.; or Parts L 
and IL, in Cloth, each Is. 8tf. ; tlie Key separately. Is. 

MAN'S ABILITY: 
With its Belation to Gospel Doctrine, and Moral 
Besponsibility, Scriptnrally considered. By the Bev. 
Jambs Gibson, A.M., Glasgow. Cloth, 3«. ML 

STAFFA AND lONA 
Described and Illustrated. With Notices of tho 
principal Objects on the Route from Port Criuan to 
Oban, and in the Sound of Mull. With many En- 
gravings. In Fsn(7 Binding, 8i. (ML 

THE COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN DICHONABY, 
GERMAN and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and 

. GERMAN. By J. & Gbblach. PLD. Price, 
bound, 7ff. (ML 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF LITERATURE. 
By Sir Dabibl K. Sandford, D.C.L., M.P, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Fool- 
scap Svo^ Cloth, 8s. W. 

WALKER'S DICTIONARY AND KEY. 
Beaotifnlly printed in royal 18mo, with a Pnrtrslt 
of the Author. Roan, 6«. <M. The Key to the Pro- 
nunciation of Proper Names, sepuntely. Is. 



OLAaOOW: W. O. BLACKIB AND CO., PRIHTBBS, VILLAYIBLD. 
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